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In'an effort to respond to the needs of New Jersey school ' 
districts, the Office of Program Development of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education fanded an E S E A. Title III pro- 
ject entitled Project TAP ^Technical Assistance Program)'. Firsl 
year funding (1973-1974) resulted in the publication of two. docu- 
ments.- Reading Programs that Work: A Natigr}3l Survey and 
Math Programs that Work: A f^ational Survey, vihich were 
maUed to every school building in the State of New Jersey 

As with the original publi^cations. this second'edltion contains 
^ descriptions of diagnostjc-prescriptive readiag programs for 
which some success has been demonstrated m the classroom as 
shovyn by statistical evidence of significant improve merit" of stu- 
dent learning It js the l^ope of the Office of Program Devel- 
opment that teachers and administrators will find this document 
useful 'When making a program selection. 



The reader should take note that the programs chosen to appear 
in this- directory do 'not constitute all the diagnostic-prescriptive- 
reading programs available to schools; nor should the reader 
assume^hat all diagnostic-prescriptive reading^ programs were 
considered for inclusion In order to initially identify programs, 
the authors'used such'comprehensive sources as the Right to 
Read Programs, International Reading Associa,tion. American • 
Institute of Research. Title I and III. In preparation for the sec- ^ 
ond edition, individuals regarded as reading e)^erts were con- 
tacled to critique the directory ^nd to provide further insight-, 
about existing programs and projects that might be considered 
for inclusion. In the final analysis/ over 500 programs were con- 



sidered for inclusion, The final decision as to which programs / 
would appear in the directory was based on available evaluation 
data that indicated that the programs had demonstrated a posi- 
tive impact in the classroom 
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The use of this directory Is but on^^siai^n a total decision - . 
making process A Program Profile matrix provides the reader 
with easy identification of the salient features of individual pro- 
grams. The program descriptions offer information related to pro- 
gram rationale, materials, classroom organization, in-service 
training, cost, evaluation d^ta on'Student achievement and, where 
possible, the location of New Jersey school districts using the 
program. In addition to thfe directory, the project staff acsumulat- 
ed 'sample materials for e^ch program. These materials have 
been disseminated to the N.J.^Educational Imprpvenrlent Centers 
Northwest and South, \ > * 



It is suggested that administrators and teachers coptact the'EIG 
nearest their district 'if they are' interested in previewing ■ ; - 
materials related to the progran^ In some cases, the pi-ograms ' 
reviewed in this catalog have been funded as demonstration' 
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Listed below are the partii 
spective Coordinators for ' 

Chathan^ Borough 
School District . 

r 

Fairfield Township 
School Dlstri-ct 

^Vlampton Township 
Public Schools 



' Lakewood Public.Schc 



. . ■ . 
In an effort to respond to the needs of New Jer^y school, 
districts, the Office of Program Qevelopment of (he New Jersey • 
State' Department of Education funded an E S E A Title III pro- 
ject entitled Project TAP (Technical Assistance Program). First ^ 
year funding (1973-1974) resulted m the publication of two docu- 
ments. Reading Programs that Work: A National Survey oand 
Math Programs that Work: A National Survey, \which were 
mailed to every school building 4n the'St^ of N^ew Jersey 

As with the original publications. thisUecond edition contains 
descriptions of .diagnostic-prescriptiv^ reading programs for 
^ which some success has been demonstrated in the classroom as « 
shown by statistical- evidence of signifjcant improvement of stu- . 
dent learning^lt is the hope of the Officp of Program Devel- 
opment that teSehers^nd administrators will find this document 
useful when making a program selection • 

The reader should take note that the programs chosen to appear * 
in thife directory do pot constitute all the diagnostic-prescriptive 
reading programs available to schools: nor stiould the reader ■ 
assume that all diagnostic-prescriptive reading programs were • 
cons^dered for inclusion In order to initially- identify programs, 
the authors used such comprehensive sources as the Right to 
Read Programs, International Reading Association. American 
.Institute of Research. Title I and III In preparation for the sec- 
ond edition, indivi-duals regarded as reading experts were^jon- 
tactexj to critiquejhe directory and to provide further-fhsight 
dbout existing programs and projects that might be considered 
for inclusion In the final analysis, over 500 ^programs were con- 
sidered for inclusio'n. The final decision as to whifch programs 
would'appear in the directory was based on available evaluation 
^ data that indicated that the-programs had demonstrated a posi- 
tive impact in the classroom ' 

> . 

The use of this directory i$ but one step in a total decision ' 
making process A Program Profilkmatrix provides the reader 
with easy identification of t^r^'^^^^t features of individual pro- 

, grams Ttie prograin descriptionsWfer information related to pro- 
gram rationale, materials, classrocto organization, jn-service 
training. coSt. evaluation data on stCN^fr achievement and. where 
' possible, the location of New Jersey strtieekdjst nets using the 

' program In addition to the dtrectoJ-y. the project staff accumulat- 
ed sample materials for each progVam Th^ese matej-ials have 
been disseminated to the N.J Educational Improvement Centers 
Northwest and Sooth. 

It IS suggested that administrators ahd teacheVs contact the EIC 
nearest their district if they are intei^.ested in previewing 
materials related to the programs Ir^ 6ome cases, the programs 
^ 9wed in tht6 catalog have been fUnded as demonstr^ion 



centers Some. of the centers, provide technical assistance and 
in-service training to schools wishing-to adopt the program^ In- 
formation can be obtained fron^ the 'programs themselves Con- 
cerning such services. It is hoped that the combination of usin^ 
thi$ directory, previewing sample materials, and acquiring ap- ♦ 
propriate-techmcal assistance will result in school districts • , 
implementing programs that best meet the rjeeds bf their 
' students . ' . 

Proi'ect TAP 1 973-1 974 Pilots • 

. During^ the 1973-74 academic year. Project TAP coordinatad the 
pilot implementation of programs included in MATH PROGRAMS 
THAT WORI<: and READING PROGRAMS THAT WORK jn eight. 
'New J^sey school districts. The purpose of establishing these, 

. pilots was to provide'eaota participating school district with an 
• opportunity to systematically select, implement, and-evaluate a 
progr3m in light of particular needs ^ ^ - T 

After a review of t|ie directories. instrJfctional and admin str^tive 
staff in the participating districts selected a reading or mathe- 
matics program tope implenrrented'n a minimum of three class^ 
rooms oVer a five rtionth period beginnmg during January. 1974. 
Four of the districti selected elementary mathematics programs, 
two selected elementary reading programs, and one selected a 
tutorial program involving peer tutoring: One district in need of 
a high school mathematics program piloted, for evaluation pur- 
poses, a program not included in the directory. Control class- 
rooms were selected for evaluation purposes and standardized 
tests were administered immediately prior to and'after five 
months of program implementation to.determine the compara- 
tive performance of the two groups for all the pilot sites. An 
inner city site piloting an elementary reading and math program 
was established in April. 1974^and data for this district will be ' 
collected '^unng the 1974-75 .academic year. 

" Listed bekt)w are the participating school districts and their re- ^ 
spective cbordiriators' for tne pilot implementation: * 



- Mr." August Fleck. Principal 
Milton Avenue School 

- Mr. Sam Herring. Principal 
ejf^airfield Primary School 

- Dr Edwin Oskamp. 
AdministraJ^ve Principal. 
Marion McKeown School 



Lakewood Public Schools - Mrs. Geri Tarrla. District. 

Reading Coordinator 



Chatham Borough 
School iDistriet 

Fairfield Township 
School bistrict 

iwnship 
Schools 
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Maywood Public Schools 



Newark Public Schools 



PJeasantvilie Public 
Schools 



Mr John Buffington, Principal 
Memorial School 

Mrs Robbye Lee. Title III 
Project Coordinator 
Sussex Avenue iSchool 

Mr John Garrity, Principal 
So Mam Street School 




St Michael s Regional ' - S/ Therese Alma. Principal 
High School. Union City 

Spjfta Township School 
District 



Dr A Jorgenson. Assistant 
Supirmtendent 



Staff merpb^rs at each pAot site received training prior to imple- , 
mentation and ongoing visitations/6bservations took place to 
provide for continuous monitoring and teohnical assistance by 
thre TAP coordinators and reading and mathematics consultants 
The purposes of onsite monitoring wer^.to identify any problems 
or needs for.additional training; obtain data related to changes 
in teacher behavror in relation to planning, classroom organiza- 
Ition. cpntent emphasis, use of materials, use of time, and the 
f monitoring of student progress, and to obtaiq specific data on 
' how the programs were bem^ implementeri in> the various pilot 
teachers' classroom^s The t.otal mpnitoring process for the pilot 
districts included an initial staff intervLew. three classroom obser- 
vations, and p final visit to obtain informktionon how the staff 
viewed the programs Sifter the five mpntn pilot, and what future 
plans the district had for the program 

Observation data focused upon how students were organized for 
•program activities, the types and rangp of activities and itiatenals, 
the effectiveness of the activities in involN^ing students, and the 
skiiLof the teacher jn using various diagnostic-prescpiptive 
procedures. S 

' • » 

Prior to piloting, all of the schools had used a single or multi-text 
approach with standard reading or math series. Grouping had 
taken place according to ability levels' in the past, but without 
specific knowledge of ^ach child's skill leveli.The diagnostic- 
prescriptive programs' assessment'instrumehts placed children 
along a spec|rum of skills which were keyed to specific activi-* 
ties. Initially, many o{ the teachers hard trouble rrianaging the — \ 
djagnostiC|prescriptive programs, bcit the difficulties were re- 
solved as^ teachers became comfortable with new techniques. 



Observation data revealed consider^lale chajlge in teacher be- 
havior in regards to planning, cl^ssroomprgynization. utilization 
of a wider range lof materials. an{d evaluating stOc5(B/i{.>progress: - 
Teachers felt that with the knowledge of each chad's spe^cjf^ * 
strengths and needs, planning became much\,more meamp^friv*- 
Classroom organization became more flexible, and shifteci^- 
cording to children's progress, spanning l.arg,e^group instruction, 
teacher-conducted small group instruction, small gcoups of?^u- 
dents working together, and students working independently. 
Teachers used a wider ^ange of materials which, in many cases. » 
included gapries, manipulables. simulations, and audio-visual 
materials. Evaluation of student progress was greatly aided by 
the use of assessment instruments, and was characterized by very 
specific rather than subjective evaluation. ' . - 



Pilot-control evaluation data revealed that in 3 of the districts, 
the pilot group showed significantly better academicyfcierformance 
over the five. month period. There were qo signilic^jft differences 

* betj^eerythe two groups in 3 of the districts: and in 2 districts, 
the insults favored the'control group on certain subtests of fne 
standardized instruments which were used 'These subtests are 
be^n^ examined in light of the/ relationship of test items to they • 
m^tgrial covered In the pilot and control programs. Interpre- \ 
tation o<^ these results must take Into consideration the difficul- \ 
ties that^ teachers and. students encountered in afcclimating to V 
new instructional strategies dilnng the middle of a school, year. 

• AM of the districts will continue to implement the programs'dur- 
ing the 1974-75 academic year., and si)^ of the districts fiave 
diffused the programs 'to other levels and/or schools in their 
districts; 
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Reading 
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(1 ) A complete Classro6rri\Kit costs $258. " Per-pupil cost.varies for different levels 

(2) The basjc cost of re^.i.Qatrng this program is that of Reading I - $18.50 ^ 
. • 4itaff tr^jning, fol low-Op ^^uperyisior^. and evaluatiorj. Reading II - $13.70 

7 ' V ' ' . .Reading Ml -$19.01 

/ ' * (4) Start-up costs rangeT [rocQ_$5SR)0 - $60.OO/cJassr 

' ; * and annual maintenance. ?500.0C^- $600.00*! 
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1 ) A complete Classroom Kit costs $258. 

2) tfee basjc cost of replicating this program is that of 
staff training, follow-up. supervision, and evaluation. 



(3) Per-pupi I cost varies for different -levels >. 

' Rfeading.f,-%10.5O . \ ; ■ \ ■ 

Reading II -$13,70 
. - ^^jReading 111 - $19.01 

(4) 8tart-up costs* range from $30.00 - $60.00yclassrdom, 
and annnual maintenance. $500.00 --$600^00. 
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(5) Program Focus is on process; extra ^material not requirei 

(6) .Per student operation cost for total durricular program is $420. 
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^ction Reading 

Ajlyn and Bacon, Inc.^ 
Ftockleigh.'fiew Jersey 

Summary v * 



' ACl^ON-READING: A Participa- 
tory Approach is a phonics 
approach in which words are built 
from their component parts and 
sounds, and these are relate"d*to 
reaf lifeobjects/phrases, and 
situatiohs. The Cureton method 
emphasizes high expectations 
and respect for every chilcf, in- 

. tensively active participation by 
the, teacher and^Chjfdrea parent . 
involvement, positive reinfofce- 
ment, and creativefy structured 
skjJI presentation. ' V 

'Skills are presegted in a logical, 
sequential way and performance . 
objectivgs for each arripunt jbro- 
Vide for ^ntinual assessment. 
Comprehension skiUs are em- 
phasized, jahd reading skills are 
tau^ght and reinforced through 
games fulj of action and driama, . 
through worksheets, ar^d through 
Qther subjects during the course 
of the day. ACTION-READI NG 
'^aspeen successful in raising 
r the reading stores of inner-city 
pupjl?.-^ . . V 



I ^ • 
Stature of the Program . 

For whom is the program designed? ^ 

AdtlON-READING is a beginning reading program for K-1; 

Oh vKhat rationale was the program designed? 

^The Cureton program is built on the premise that a beginning 
reading approach which incorporates a basic developmental . 
Wading skills sequerfce, intensiviS active teacher-studenrt 
ip^rticipatfonL and positive teaqher expectations will result in' 
hi|gh student achievernent. 

WItiat are the general goals and objectives*of the program? 

^■\ . " 

'"^Th^ general purpose and main pbjective of ACTION-READING 
is to enable non-readers to acquire necessary reading skilTsX 
thrpijjgh an intensive program of reading instruction empha- 
sizing fun, success, and- increased self-confidence. 

Organization and Materials . 

/ 

How is the program organized? , ' 

. . • ■ • ^ 
Th$*program consi^ts.of 12 teaching units, each having the 
following major jseotions; 1) Parents as Partners; 2) Defining 
and Evaluating \he^ Skills; 3) Presentatioi^^of the Skills; 
4) Shaping the Sdunds (Penmanship); 5) Developing and Re- 
inforcing the Skills Through the Gang; 6) Gang members Work 
Individually. The class is called a gang to suggest the close- 
knit classroom community that'is developed. 

• . . - » . It* 
Jh0 Introductjon to each unit gives a sVnopsis of skills to be 
ir^trbduced as well as ways^ih which they c^e presented and re- 
inforced. In orde^rto provide the tfe^fcher witfi flexibili'tyjn tsilpr- 
ing the.program tol^r^particular class needs, the units are ■ 
organized by types of activities ratheKthan by cPironology. 
Thus, skill introduction lessoos are together, and ail the activ- 
ities forVeinforcing the skills orgtlly with 6hil*dren are presented 
together. * - 

Units I through IX are skill building units, each having a detailed 
timetable suggesting when each skill is to be introduced anc;! 
reinforced. The perforrtiance obiectivwfe .for each unit are cumu-^ 
iative in that previous objectives are seated in each unit as a 
reminder^hat they too,must be maintained and reinforced^^^ ^ 
^Unit IX all objectives for the program have been liste 




What specific objectives are I 

•Performance objectives for b 
quired over the first nine uni1 
a careful design that ensures 
program overview described 
program s performance skill 5 



Unit I 3. Dimensional 

^Unit II Short Vowe/short ( 
ickr ock, uok. 

Unit III Two-to-One: Two le 
ar. or, ir, er, ur. 

Unit IV The- Backbone^ Fam 

Unit V " Backbone Endings- 
• ' ^ of word; terminal y. 

Unit VI Making backbond 
tions-ild. ind, ergh, ^ 

Unit VII Surprise Sounds-avi 
aught, ought; oy, oi, 

■ Unit VIII Ringing Sounds-ir^g 

i7n)^)%^ tbie^ Rules- 

UnitX ' Competing for Bool 



'n/f)(/ ' The Last Clues-coni 
ps, ie=long e; silent 
^ ch-sh; ch=:k; tion, s 

clous, tious. 

Unit XII Exploiting the Skills 

How much student time is d< 

The proqram is to be taught f 
every day. 
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Vog rams 



Mature of the Program 

^or whom is the program designed? 

\CTION-READINffis a beginning reading program for K-1 

3n what rationale^was the program designed? 

[he Cureton program is built on the preTniseJhat a tjseginnlng 
Reading ^proach which incorporatQS-'a* basic developmental 
eading*$kn)*§ sequence* intensive active teacher-stadent 
)articipatfOn, and positive 'teacher expectations iwUI result in 
ligh student achievement. . • i 

Vhat are the general gbals^and objectives of th^ program? 

■he general purpose and main objective of ACl|lON-READING 
5 to erjable non-readers to acquire necessary reading skills 
hrougHan intensive program of reading ins'truiStio^n e'mpha- 
izing fun, success, a«d increased self-confidence 

>rganization and Materials ^ 

r * ' ■ - 

low is the program ot'ganized? 



What specific objectives are involved? « 

Performance objectives for beginning reading skills are re- 
quired ovgr the first nine unjts of the twelye unit program in 
a careful design that ensures review and reinforcement. The 
program overview described below illustrates- the range of thQ 
program's performance "Skill Sequence. 



Umt 1^. 3 Dimensional Sounds-Engine {Beginning Sounds) 

Unit II Short Vovyel Short Cuts-an, en. in, on. un. ack. eck. 
h ick,'Ock, uck. . 



he program consis't^ of 12 teaching, units,- each having the 
Dljpwing major 'sectjons: 1) Parents as Partners: 2) Defining . 
ind Evaluating tha Skills; 3), Presentation of the Skills; / - 
) Shaping the Sounds CP^nmansl^ip); 5) Developing* and Re- , 
ttorcm^ the Skills Ttirough the Gang; 6) Gang rtfembers Work 
idlvlduaffy. The class is called a gang tb suggest the ctose- 
^nit classroom community that rs developed. 

\ ' ^ ■'. ^ ■ 

he introduction to each unit gives a syno|Jsis of skills to be 
litroduced as well as ways in, which they are presented and rfe- 
iforced.in order tp proyfde the« teacher with flexibility in. tailor- 
ig the program to her particular olass needs, the units are ' . 
irganized by types of activities ratheP than Iby chronology, 
hus, skill introduction lessons are fogether, ahd all the activ- 
ies for reinforcing the skills orally wfth children are presented 
)gether. • ^ ' 

. ' • ' ' ' • * ' . • 

nits I througfi IX are skijl buijding'units, ^ach having a^ detailed 
metable suggesting rwnen edch skill is to be introduced and 
enforced. The performance^ objectives for each unit are c?Limu- 
jtive in that preyioi|S objectives are stated in ea6h unit as a 
jminder that they too must be maihtgrined and reinforced. By 
nit \K ail objectives for the program have been listed. • 



Unit III Two-to-One: Two letter^ One Qound-th. q^, sh.'wh; , 

" , ar. or, ir. er. ur. - . X- . * 

*sr ^ • ■. 

Unit IV . The Backbon^^mily-long vowef sounds 

"Unit V Backbone Endings-silent ef long e and o^t the end 



of word; terminal y. 



Unit \^ Making backbones Strong: Vowel sight configura-' 
tions-ild, ind, ergh, old, olt. oil 

Unit Vll Surprise' Souncte-aw, au; ow, ou; all. lit, able; ■ 
aught, ought; oy, oi, oo. - * 

Unityill Ringing Sounds-ing, ang, ong, uag, ink, ank, unk. 

Unit IX Breaking the Rules-ce, ci, oy, ge, gi, gy. 



UnitX Competing foT'Bookfe 



UnitXh The LastClues^c;onsonant blends; wr, "kn; gn, pn,.- 
,ps. ie=longe; silerft b; ough; augh;'gu=guh; gh^^^^uh; 
ch^sh; ch~k; ttofi, sicin, tial, cial,'^ent; clent. «> ^ 
cious, tfous. V :o " « ' 

• - > • 

Unit XII "Exploiting the SkiUs 

How much student time is devoted to the program? \ 

The program is to be tauflht for approximately three hours 
every day. ^' - 



What, materials are provicted? 

• • • ■ ' ' ■ ^■■•"^ 

The materials include a TeacF(er's Guide which is the core of . 
this t^acher-controlfed program, an Alphamobil6 cohsistinff bf .» 
26iaminated plastic ovala. Sound Cards printed in black and. 
white! 17 Word Charts, four fipoks of Dupli,cator| Masters, and 
Profile Sheets for recordkeeping. - . \ f^, ^ 

How open is the progr^ to supplementary and teacher-made ► 
materials? 

ACTION-READING encourages teachers to persbnalize the 
program to fit-theiP particulaf situations and heeds. ^ ^ 

What student assessment materqils are provided or suggested? 

. '■' . ' • ■ ■ ■ '• 

WiThin each unit, specific skill lessons include activities and 
■ material? to^assess.each student's.status of skill learning. . 
Profile sheets provide a management system for, monitoring 
individual student s pmgress. / \ ^ ' ' 

Classroom Activities ^1^; 
IHow are classrooms organized? 

The program is designed to be used primarily in a self-con- 
tainejd classroom that has a flexible organization^o provide for 
individual small group, ^and large group instruction. ' .\ 

How are the materials used? ^ 

>rhere.are six ianm^ry compon^frts of ACTION-READING. The 
Teacher's Guide describes ii^detail the st^-by^^ep methods ; 
of -instruction. The pupli uses such material as aq Alploamobile. 
Sound Cards, Word Charts. Duplicatdr,Masters, ai'nd^Profile 
Sheets. The Alphamobile consists of ^^minatetj plastic ovals 
usexi as object cues for each letter of the alphabet. Forty-four 

, sound cards^re for individual studenVuse in building words. ' 
There are 17\\/ord Charts, each.cont£^lng words built around 
the r.elated skills introduced In Units 11-lX. . Four books of 

•V Duplicator Ma|ter€ include m^steVsfor student work sheets as 

• welj'as mast^ftfor letters tc5 parehts. The Proline Shfeet Is a 
four-page bolder In which all skills are listed by unit ifi the forr* 
of performance objectives. Additional space Is provided on'the 
Profile Sheet for test scores. bOQks read, and teachers' narra- 
tive evaluation. ' , . ' , ' 
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'Are teacher supplements used? , 

*Paraprofessiooals have been trained and have successfully 
Q"-ilemented C^jretonls approach. They may be used, but teach- 
-supplements are not necessary in the program. 



How Is the student assessed? . ' 

Individual assessment of student performance is built into skill 
activities for each objective. Evaluating skills is part of the 
process of teadifiing in ACTION-READING; while ^teaching 
through oral activities and worl^sheets the teacher can observe 
' and respond to the mastery level of each studerrt. The status ' 
of learning is recorded on the student s Pr'ofile Sheet. 

Implementatipn Requirements an^rovi^ions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

No special facilities are u9ed,\ ^ 

Is spechil equipment need^or suggest€^d? ' ^ 

N^^^ecial equipment ie needed other than that contained in ^ 
" the ACTION-READING l^it, ^ 

Is In-service training needed or suggested? 

Aqcording to the ACTION-REAQI^NG descriptive literature, 
the 432 page leather s Guide provic^es all the essential back- 
ground necessar^y for full imple'meritation-: . ^ 

. What provisions are made for special tumif^ of teachers? 

A professional in-service program is available, on a fee basis, 
to schdoTdistricts. For details write to ^n-Service Departmenft, 
Allyn and, Bacon, Jnc, Rbckleigh, New Jersey 07647. » 

What is the cost of imlolementlng the pt'ograin? 

" AGTION-READINGHs available in a.complete^kit (including 40 
Profile Sheets) forj^258.00, RepI ace mgjpt components forvthe 
Kit,^re available excOpfforthe* Teacher's Guide, and may j;?e ■ 
ordered ^Rarately. 



Program Development and Status ^9 \ , 

flowi^ Was th% program developed? 

George O, Cureton began constructing the program in 1967 
with first grade students in Newark. Cureton endeavored to 
deveipp ^i^pproach which would radically improve the begin- 
ning leading s.killsof urbart students. II was prepared for 
pubycVtion with Jhe cooperatieojof. the Metropb'litan Applied 
Research Center under a gH^fii^iW^he Carnegie Corporation. 



\ 
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What is the presf nt status of the program? 

The complete Cureton program is currently being marketed as 
ACTION-READING: A PARTICIPATORY APPR6a'CH by Allyn 
and Bacon. Inc . Efoston. Massachusetts 



^Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 



> 



A report prepared by Progra^m Research Media Associates o1 
New York, dated June, 1973, presenlted an 'Evaluation of s/ate 

. School Projects in Community School District 9. 1972-73. " 

/Encompassing the Concourse. Highbridge, University and , 
Morrisania sections- of the Bronx in New York dty, DIstrlot 9 
educates apprd^ately 36,000 students of vvhom the report 
describes 38% as being white, 3?% black. 22% Puerto FMcah and 
8% "other." One fifth of tKis population is at a below £>overty ^ 
level. At the time fhe repjirt was written, the Cureto/T prograrji , 
was operating in six schools at the K~3 levels with/2030 chil- / 
dre/i. Of this group. 975 children were black and 'b93 were His- 
panic. The report on the Curgton program was base<jl on a 
sampling ot.26t students, 16 teachers^and 18 paraprofessionpls. 

In District 9, children in grades K-3 in the Cureton program 
showed significant gains. These results a*re sumnharized below. ' 
Kindergarten: At the conclusion of Kindergarten in June. 1973, 
the mean drade equivalent for 83 children was 1.4- on the Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test. The expected grade e(Jiuivalent? 
for June of |Kihdergapten is 0.9. feighty-foUr percent of the Dis- 
trict 9 Kindergarten sample scored 0.9 6r higher or were fhus ^ 
at or above the national average. Forty-fiv^'per ceVrt of tjie group„ 
mabe'the highest possible score on the* test, 1.9. • 
Grade 7; 1 17 first graders tcfok the California Reading T^st, 
.Lever 1 , Jgorm A dwn'ng December, 1972 as a pre-test and Form ' 
B of'the^same test in June, 1973. as a post-test. The group mean 
in December'was 0.8 and irv June was 1.76, showing an average 
•gain of Qfi or nearly ten months-, over th^ six mOrith period. 
Forty-six percent of the children were at the national norn)>Q?' 
1.9, the normal expectation for f/rst grade children tesfed at the 
beginning of June. , 

G^ade 2.* The mean pre-test December score for 1 16 second V ^ ■ 
graders on the California Reading Test, Level II was 1.5 ant! 
the Ju.n^ mean. 2.13. Longitudinal comparisbns revealed that 
the m6al7 progress rate of these children over the previous 
twety^'mpnttis had been only tive hionths, but that they had 
jiaade mbre^han six moaths^ progress m the six months of the 
Cureton program. * 

Grad^ 3: Ajiest ppgulation of 28 third graders,showed a tull 
year gain be tw^en'the^ December-June pre-post testing the'^^^^ 
California Reading Test. Level II. The mean December score 
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was 1.61, and the mean June score was 2.60. 

What are the indicated strengths arid weaknesses of the 
program? ^ , 

s 

The ACTION-fJEADING program was developed in ^n inner-city 
sityation. and depends upon direct, clear instruction, and Inten- 
sive active participation of the teacher and students. The evajua-! 
tion data reported above reveals that the program has had a 
very significant positive impact in an inner city environment. * 

Where can the program t}e obtained? * . * 

The program can be obtained from: \ ^ 

. ■ ' ' ♦ 

Allyn and Bacon ~ ' ^ ^ . 

Rockleigh, New Jersey 0^647 " ' . . 

or . . * • ^ 

470 Atlantic .Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02210 



Atlanta, Georgia 3031^ 
Dallas, Texas 715247 
Belmont, "CalifoTnia 94002 ' 
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Alpha One 

New Dimensions in , 
Education ^ 
• Plainview, Ney York 



Suniniary 



Alpha One is,a program de- 
'signed to teach fir^grade chil- 
dren to read and write sentences 
containing words uj5to three syi- 
labtes in length and to develop 
within the child a sense of his " 
o\A/h success and fuft fn learning 
to read. It-is a unique program 

in several ways including the 

^ fact that 4tis*backed with a mon- 
ey-back guarantee The publish- 
er will-refund all costs of mater- 
ials to a district which is dis- 



satisfied with the program after 
using it for three yeaVs. Alpha 
One is principally a decoding 

^ program. It seeks to capitalize 
on t^e chiJdVsense of fun and 
fantasy by employing a variety of 
garrie-like situatiqns to teach ' 

^decoding -skills/GanDes/stories, 
fUmstrips, and a piippet theatre 
revolve around 2^delightful • 
Letter People.. A r^*cently ad ded 

, kindergarten prograiri called » 

^ Alpha Time n^w introduces the 
Letter People a,s 30-inch infhat- 
able dolls called the Huggables. 
Evaluation studies on Alpha One 
indicate that the money-back " 
gUgrantee Is a statement of 
justified confidence. 
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Nature of the'Program 

i ■ •' ■ _ , 

For whom is tl?e program designed? 

ATph^One is des''igned_for children in thefirs*t and secondwear 
of school. • : — - . - • » 



rs 



pn what rationale was the^rogram designed? 

Alpha One approaches, begin'ning reading and language arts by 
emphasizing word mastery through ptrcmioe. The program helps 
the child overcome Fiis initial fear of the wriften*Word by 
providing^game-like situations where he learns almost 
simi ritanenj ^ s l y ., ,The lessons ar e ga mes, stoj^ies.' rhyme's and 
humorous experiences. The aim is to make the' learning ex- 
[Derience^o much fun that the child's first efforts are happy and 
successful*' Underneath the fun.is avcarefuLly structured-prf gr^m 
which presents the material in an organized sequence. 

* ' •• 

What are the general goals ajid objectives 6f the program? 

^The mam 'objective is to give each . child so many happy and 
successful experiences with letters and words mat he will have 
the courage and-confidence to attack-any word. 

Organization and Mate^ats 

How Is* the program organized? 

The program is organized around a s^t bf Letter People, each 
with,a distinctive personality. TJie Letter People and the children 
interact in man^ activities aimed aj teaching the pontent of the 
program. These activities are fully described in the Professional 
djLy/c/e whicl^ presents detailed lesson plans for'each lesson. The 
program is djvlded into three major-divisions. Par^t One in-r 
troduces the individualMetters^ Part Two tea^'ches decoding and 
spelling skills, a nd P art Three teaches procedure^ for decocling 
polysyllabic words. » • . ^ ' 

What specific objectives are Involved? 

■ , t ■ * 

The specific objectives of Alph^-One are in the form of specific 
skiljs^ught in.each^the tFTree parts. 

JR^X One introduces letters and teacf)es: 

Recognition of the letter shape and sound 
Oral reproductiorl^of the letter sou nd . 
Written reproduction of the letter symbol ' • 
Association of the written symbol with the sound 
Recognition of the written symbol in isolation and \q words 
Reading and spelling regular one-syMablewvords having a short 
vowel * \ 



Introduction of blends ani 

Part Two focCjses on specif 

to;- " 

Division of vowels and coi 
Introduction of long voWei 
Differentiation of l^ng and 
Words that -end with a Ion 
Silent e 

Adjacent vowels 
CoVrfrol of vowels 
Sufifi5< irig 
SpeciaTsounds: sh,.ch, th 
Irregular sight words ("rur 
Distinction -between c anel 
Y as a consonant and a'v 
Soft -c and g 

Special vdw^l sounds: ou, 

Part Three cpmfDietes the \ 
^strateg/'for readi4ng words 

How much'4tudent time li 

The program is deslgTn&slJ 
t^e'Childrens' interest is n 
presented in shorter pbrtii 

What materials are proi^ic 

Al^ materials are stored ^n 
Progpam materials were te\ 
JLhey include: ' 

The Professronal' Guide CD\ 
scribihg the'o6jecti.\/es, ma 
ment, summary exercises, 

Chatterbooks fpr each chtji 
passages, and related seati 
andwt^itrng. 17* student ac 
box. 

: ^ - ■ ■ 

Letter MBeiing Greeting Pa 
child from each Letter Per 
People. 

Tl^e Letter People are 26 re 
ters used throughou] the pr 
placards, but inflatable 30-i 
Kindergarten program Alpt 
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Nature of the PrQjgram ' 

For whom is the pi^gr^iy/desi^ne(d^ 

Alpha One is designed for children in the first and seQond years 
of school. ' > ^ / 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

Alpha One approaches beginning reading and language arts by 
-^rpphasizing word mastery through phonics. The program helps 
the child overcome h^s initial fear of the written word by 
providing game-like situations where he Iparns almost 
simultaneously. The. lessons &re games, stories, rhymes and 
humorous" experiences. The ^im is to make the learning>ex-: 
perience so much fun that the chifd's first efforts are happy-and 
successful- Underneath th.e fun is a carefully structured program 
which presents the material in an o^'ganized sequence. 

What are the general goals and objectives of Wje prpgram? * 

The mam objective is to gwe ea'ch child srt5 many happy and 
successful experiences with letters and words tljat^he will have 
the^courage ^d confidence to attack any word. 



O^gan^z^tion and IVOterials / 

Roy/ is the program organized? 

• ' ■ "** 

The program is org a nl5:fe4 around a se^of Letter People., each 
with a distinctive personality. The Letter People and the children . 
interact in many activities aimed at teaching the content 6f the 
program, Th^se activities are fully described in the Profession3f 
Guide whiph pre^ents^detailed lesson plans for each lessdn. The 
program is divided rrf\o thr^e m^ajor divisions. Part One in- 
troduces the individual letters. Part Two teaches' decoding and 
spelling.skills. and Part Thrree teaches procedures for decodmg 
polysyllabic words, , j 

Vyhaf specific objectives are involved? ^ ^ 

The spfci^fic- objectives of Alph,a One are in the form of specific. 
Skills taught in each of ^e three parts*. 

Part One introduces letters and teaches'^^'^"" V. , 

Recognition of the letter shape and sound ^ 
- Oral reproduction of the letter sound 
Written reproduction of the letter symbol 
Assocfetion of the written symbol with the sound ^ 
Recdanition of the'writterr symboPin isolation and in words 
O jg and'spelimg regular on^-syllable words l\aving a shout 



Introduction of blends and special letter combiriations 

» . ■ • ^ 

; Part TWO focuses on specific decoding anrfspellirig skills related V 
to: * y . ' ■ ' ' . 

Division o1 \(Oweis and consonants 
Introduction o^f long vowels ; 

Differentiation of fong apd shox.t vowel sounds ' ^ . ^ 
Words that Ind with a Ic^g vowel sound , 
Silent e • ' 

Adjacent vowels 
Control of vowels 
Suffix, ing 

Spepial sounds: sh, ch. th.-wti" ' ^ , ,^ " 
Irregu-lar sight words ('•runaways") 
Distinction betvyeen c and K 
Y as a consonant and a vowel • 
Soft c and g 

Special vowel sounds: ou. oi. oo, au. ^ 

Part Three completes the program by providing the child with a 
fetrategyjor reading words of two and three syllables. 

How much student 'lime is devoted to the program? 

The program is diSsigned^for daily use totaling an hpur or sp!jf ^ 
the childrens' intt^i^t is maintained. Each lesson can be | ' * 
^presented in Sl^orter portions in Jhe mornings and- afternoons. 



What materials are provided? , 

All materials are stored in an Alphawagon. mounted on Wheels^. 
Program materials were revised and expanded for 1973-74. . \ 
They include: ' . . - 

The Professional Guide contains detailed lesion places de- 
scribing the objectives, mateciats. motivati(?n. ifessolp develop- 
merrt, sumrtiary exercises^ tests, etc. of eachybsson. 

Chatterbooks for each child present poemsf pictures, reading 
passages, and related seutwork for decod'i^ig. sptelling, reading, 
and writing. 175 student activity cards suppleme\it the Chattei<^ 
box. 

Letter Meeting Greeting Packets are greeting card$to each 
child from each Letter Person used.to introduce -th^^ Letter , 
People. ' ^ \ 

The \etter People are 26 replicas of the unique set of charac- 
ters used throughout the program. In Alpha One. these are 
placards, but inflatable SO-incNi dolls are available in the 
Kindergarten pro^ranmipha Time. 
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'Sfory Pictures illustrate basic phonetic principles with corres- ' 
^'PQndirig poevns and stories which are u^ed for motivation, re- 
view. and remediation , . 

* ^. . , . ■ ^ 

^ Afpha One Book For Fun are eight page story btJ^ks keyed to^ 
the introduction ot the first letters: and are designed to develqp 
cpmprehen«fon skills through picture reading and provide a * 
ytake horhe'' for each stude^it. 

«•<•.'■• . " , •• 

The Chatfb'r Album is h long-p.laying.re^cord which useS stories 
and skits about the^'letter people to teach sounds, with special 
attentlon io vowels'and diphlhong^. In addition, the materials 
include an Indfvidiijal^challcboard for each child. t\/fb puppets, 
duplicating masters of asSessme^nt exercises, ^and.a filmstrip. 

How open Is the program to supplenoent^ry and teachernmade 
materials? * . • * . . 

The prograrri is open to additional majierials 'although they 
shoxild be used in conjunction witfi thelessons^presented m the 
^^Guide. 

/hat student assessment materials are provided? 

^ach lesson culnjinates m a "Let's Vlake Sure" activity whicb 
tests the skill taught in the lesson. These activities are [provided 
on duplicating masters so that the activi^ty can be taken home. 

Classroom Activities - 

How are classrooms organized? , 

Alpha One is Intended for use m the typical first grade, 
classroom with up to 35 pupj^s: No entry skills are assumed by 
the program.' In^truction'is teacher-directed, following the flexi- 
t^e grouping assj^gnments ^Q^mon in the first grade. 

How are the materials used? 

f 

Alpha One's a set of highly structured, sequenced lessons 
wtiich make strong appeal to the first-graders' sense of fantasy 
and fun. Lessons consist of rhymes', stories, humorous ex- 
periences, games, puppetry, and the like. The alphabet is in- 
troduced tQ. the children letter-by-letter with much excitement 
and ianfare as Letter People. Each Letter Person is a unique 
character with intrlgujng attributes associated with his name.. 
Mr. F has funny fe^t, Mr. Hjgets his sound from his horrible hair, 
and Miss I suffers from an Itch (consonants are male and vowels 
female). 



^After^JI Letter (people are introd^uced. the Story Pictures are , 
^used to depict the Letter People m action. Through these slories! 
and^ssoclated activities, various phopic principles are taughtJ 
Games are used ;o reinforce the chil^^s use of these Dfinciples! 
in rea.ding and spelling words. One ^uch game, call-ed 'Throve lt."i 
IS played in many contexts. A child maw^k the Letter Person^ 
Mr. M for permission to get a-drmk. Mr.jM wilt givepermission ; 
only iT the child can name a wprd he i^in. The child names a • 
word and then*^must prove it by sayrng "Man, man, munching^ 
mouth." Each Letter Person has a bag filled with olDjects and the ; 
names of objects which use his sound. These bags become the; 
source of many'games and activities. 

I Gradually, through the carefully planned and sequenced games, 
the principles of phonic word attack skills are taugtit. Special 
phonetic signs are used to diagnose words. Each later that 

, makes a sound is fijJaced In a "clue box", and combinations 
of letters bounded together are put in, a "squash box." There 

• are* also "belonging, boxes," "one-sound-ending boxes," "all- 
belonging, boxes." "protection signs" and many additional 
'Alpharisms." Irregular wtrds 'Which violate signs are called 

. "runaway words", and are surrounded by rings with running : 
feet. It is the activities of the Letter Peoplfe In accommodat- 

^ ing themselves to the various boxes and situations which ' 
are the subjects of the\st6ries, plays, and pOTms. • 

No special riding books are used with- the program. Th'e^ 
^ children are encouJpged to read anything which interests them 

* regardless of difficulty IdVeL ConsideVable reinforcement for. 
reading is built into the program materials themselves. At tlie 
beginning of the year, all poems', stories, directions, etc, must 
be read to the* children, but grgdualjy the children are able to' 
read them for themselves. The last three tests in the "'Le^'s Make 
Sure" series, involves reading paragraphs containing 
polysyllabic words and answering questions about them»/ 

^Are teacher supplements uded? ^ 

The program does not require p'araprofessionals or volunteers. 
The only audiovisual equipment specified is a filmstri-p projector 
and record player, but other equipment would be useful for 
supplemental activitj^js. 

How is student progress afssessed? 

Student progress and unden-standing is assessed constantly as 
'part of'the games. Children write on gnd hold up thei.r 
chalkboard's in some of the activities. On the back" cover of the 
Chatterbook are two circles, oae yellow and one purple. In many 
activities, children are told to hold up a'par.ticular color if 9 cer- 
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tain condition exists (e.g.^^ certain word begins with a certain 
sound). Weekly assessniSit is provided by the LeVs Make Sure 
tests which are done asfseat^work, corrected, and taken'home. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Ar9 special facilities needed or suggested? 

• ■ • / 

No SfDecial facilities are used. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 4 

• .. • • 
No- special equipment is needed beyohd that furnished by the 
. program. * ' # . ^ , 

;^ Is in-service training needed or suggeAed? 

, No special in-service training is necessary as long as the teacher 
/foffows the prescribed lesson plarts. 

What provisions -are made for special training of teachers? 

No^special training is provided beyj^nd that in the carefully 
prepare6 Professional Guide. . ^ « 

What is the cost of rmplementing^ the program?. 

The Alpna One Kit which contains.all materials necessary fo'r a 
class of,85'costs $2'95 rnitially and has an expActed usefulness of 
thre0 yfekPs'^v^Tth replacement of consumables amounting to 
about $75 a year. The p^r pupil c'dst over a three-year period, 
therefore/avera'ges aipout $5, depending on class size and\other 
factors. TheMjCOSts will be refug.ded by the publisher if th)s us- 
ing school oraistrict is dissatisfied^ith the-program. 
i 

Program Deyeldpment and Status 

How was the program developed? 

\' . ^ 

The program was originally developed by two classroom, 
teachers in Nanueft, New York and attracted considerable atten- 
tion for its fun-filled environment dnd apparent sVQCess. The 
program was one of ten selected by the American»^nstitute of 
Research after formal evaluations for the Model "Programs in 
Compensatory Education series. > ^ 

What is the present status of the program? 

Alpha One is pVoduced and marketed commercially by New 
Dimensipn^; in Education. Inc. I't has recently been extended 
Q iward^wlth the development of^ Kindergarten program 
"d on the same Letter People called Alpha Time Thecoma 
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pany is currently developiiYg felevision programs using the con- 
«9eptsof the program. . • 

Program Evaluation'' 

< . " • ■ ■• ■ - 

How has the program been evaluated? 

Alpha One was evaluated fornaally for its effectiveness with dis-. 

•advantaged children^in 1969-70, The .program y/as used with 
one. first-grade classroom at PS'l 1 5 in New York City and results 
w^e compared against a control classro&m using the school's 
regular materials^ At the end^j ttie year, the Alpha One group 
had median scores of 2.8 (corhprehension)and 3.1 (vocabulary) 

• o^n the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test," v\fh\\e the cOntro! group 
scored '1.9 and 2.1 respectively. The nor;n for the testing date 
was 1.8. A fbllow-up study made a year later showed that all 
Alpha One pupils still available for testing were reading at the 
fourth-gradejevel in mid-second grade. PS 115 Is iQcated in a 
racially mixed inner city neighborhood witti a largely Spanish- 
speaking population. In this expej-iment, both Alpha One and 
control materials wefe used during tljr'ee 4CNminute periods 
d^'ily.' ^ . ^ . \ 

In the Nanuet, N.Y. school in which the mfiterials were originally 
developed, all first grade classrooms qse the program. Recent 
test results using the Gates MacGinitie Reading lest showjthe. 
median scores f'or>ll first grades to be §7 (compretfd?ision) and ^ 
3K) (vocabulary). Eighty-five percent of the children are o«^or " 
abaN{e gradelevel. and only 2*percent are as much as five 
monihs below grapie level in comprehension. Similafrly im- \ 
pressive results have been reported for other^hools. In one/ ; 
, school the program was used with a first grade class composed 
of children who had shown vecy little sucfcess wi,th the school's 
basal program. Many of these>children did rhi know the leuer 
names and almost half were repeating first ira6e. Following a 
year's instruction with Alpha One, 13 of th'e Z&-Chlldren Awere 
reading-at or above grade level for children completing second 
gradBon the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Teachers and 
principals involved withMhe program attest fo the program's 
ability lo generate unus'^ually good attitudes toward reading,. ."^ 

What are the indicated strengths and limitations of the 
^ progrtim? 

Alpha One gives every indication of being an unusually Strong 
progr*am.in accomplishing Its objectives of teaching children 
phonic word skills whil^ building positive attitudes toward 
reading, self, and school:' 
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Usefuiinformation 

Where can the program be obtamed? 

Alpha One, and its cornpanion program. Alpha.Tlme. are 
available through; ; i 

Dr. Alan Pratt • ' ' 

New Dimensions In EducationMnc. 
^eo^Dupoftt Street 
Plgihview. 'New York i 180a 

(516) 822-6700 * ■ 
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^ Dale Avenue Ujrban 
Early CKildhood 
Education Pi'bject , 

Paterson, l^ew Jersey 
Summary 

The project staff, has developed 
a performance objective curric- 
ulum for urban, educatidhally ■ 
. disadvantaged students. The 
mean I . Q/ of the students who 
|-^ave 'followed this curriculum for 
three to three and one.'^half years 
has been raised from 82 to 1 00^ 
These students also score at 
grade t^vel in reading and math- 
ematics on the Stanford Achieve- 
'ment Test, The curriculum has 
been developed and tested in 
the Ddle Avenue School which 
is an ESEA. Title I schdol in 
Paterson. The schoors.approxi- 
mately 600 students are 63% 
Black. 19% VVhite. 1 7% non- 
English speaking, and 1%Orien- 
. tal. Students enter the school 
in Pre-Kindergarfen for a five 
/ yeiar. program which takes them 
through the third grade. ' 

Educationally disadvantaged s'ti/- 
dents typically come to schodiV 
without the basic skills, espec- 
' iaily in standard' English, that* 
produce academic success. As a 
reisuit they normally fall slgnif- 
^ icantly below grade level in read-;. 
, ing and mathematics, and usuajly ' 
have frustrating experiences in 
' other subjects as welL Using the • 
(Performance objective curricu- 
lulVi, teachers at the Dale Avenue ♦ 
School have reversed the typical 
failure pattern. Jhe develop- 
ment of thi^ program began in 
' 1969-70 and was carried out 
through'a Title III grant from 
"^^'^ ^1 through 1972-73. 
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The Dale Avenue curriculumi.lt'a 
series of perfoi^mance objectives, 
sequentially ordered, in listening, 
naming, observing, speaking, 
perceptual motor skills, writing 
and motor skills, classification, ^ 
: mathematics, decoding, 'and-seri-' 
atton.-The project and teachifid| 
staff develop lessons to teach 
the sl^ills and tests to assess Skill 
mastery. Studfents are taught one 
skfll in each area simultaneously,; 
They begin learning a new skill 
in Qach area only after master- 
ing the Qrevipuspne. As the stu- 
dents move from one grade to , 
the next, their skill mastery rec- 
ord moves with ttie'm. Teachers 
therefore can rriaintain the con- 
tin'uity of the curriculum's devel- 
opmental sequence. The perfor- 
mance pjDjectfve curriculum is 
appropriate for skil>development 
through the end of the thl^d 
grade. 

The Dale Avenue Project has de- 
veloped a unique reading pro- 
gram. During the first forty-five 
' minutes in the mornthg all avail- 
al:?le.school staff teaches reading 
to small groups of children. Each 
group is comprised of students 
whq*exhibit similar needs and 
some of the reading groups are 
taught* by teachers of special 
content areas. Ttie physical ed- 
ucation teacher and the school - 
psychologist work with children 
who have displayed motor needs. 
The music teacher has produced 
a reading through music pro- 



gram which combines instru- 
mehts.^voice, and'decoding tech- . 
niques. The art teacher has been 

. assigned children whp have e^y- " 
hibited problems with fprrri and 
shape perception and she teach- 
es letter and word recognition ' ^ ^ 
using the art.media. The exper- . * ^ 

' tise of the. speech therapist fur- 
nishes studejits who have lan- 
guage difficulty with skills that 
thei^will need to read proficient- 

. ly. The home economics teacher ^ 
' has developed a (Drogram util- 

• izing recipes, shopping Hsts. 

-magazine and newspaper ad? 
and vociabulary which relates to 
her own area of training, "gje^ 
school librarian works witna^ ' 
small group of children who re- 
quire highly individualized at- 
tention: r \ 

Children notattending reading 
programs taughf by special con- 
tent area teachers work in small - 
groups with teachers, a?;sociate 
teachers, and aides using a va- 
rjpty of materials that motivate 
arid that teach reading concepts. 

. Since it.is the philosophy of the 
program developers that all the 
Performance Objective areas are 
directly contrfbutory to the firm -[ 
developrrfent Of reading skills, all 
'arealaOf the Pepformahce Objec- 
tives are^taught-along with En- 

" coding/ Decoding. Listening 
games and activities rfjay con^. 
tribute to a child's ability to dis- 
criminate between different - 
vowel and consonant sounds. A 
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The Dale Avenue^curriculum is a 
series of perfomTance objectives, 
sequentially oroered, In listening, 
naming, observing, speaking, - 
perceptual ipotor skills, writing 
and motor skills. Classifjcation, 
mathematics, decoding", and seri- 
ation. The project and teaching 
staff develop lessons to teach * 
the skillsiand tests to assess skill 
mastery. Students are taught one 
skill in each area simultaneously. 
.They begin learning a new skill 
in each area only after master- 
ing the prefvious one. As the stu- 
dents nnove from one grade to 
the next, their skill mastery rise 
ord moves with them. Teachers 
therefore can maintain the con- 
tinuity of the curriculum's devel- 
opmental sequence. The perfor- 
mance objective curriculum is 
appropriate for skill development 
through the end of the third 
gr^de. _^ 



gram which combines instra- 
ments. voice, and decoding tech- 
niques. The art teachf r has been 
assigned'Chiidren who have^- 
hibited problems with form and 
shape perception and she teach- 

. es letter and word recognition 
using the art media. The exper- 
tise of the speech therapist fur- 
nishes students^who have lan- 
guage difficulty with .skills that 
they will need to read proficient- 
ly. The home economics teacher ' 
has developed a program util- 
izing recipe^rshopping lists, 
magazine.and newspaper ads 
arUi vocabulary which relates to 
her own area of training. The 

^ school librarian works with a 
small group of children who re- 
quire highly individualized at- 
tention. 

Children not attending reading 
programs taught by special con- 
tent area teachers work in small 
groups with teachers, associate 
teachers, and aides using a va- 
riety of materials that motivate 
and th?^t tea^h reading concepts. 

Since it is the philosophy of the 
program developers that all the 
Performance Objective areas are 
directly contributory io the firm 
development of reading skills, all 
areas of the Performance Objec- 
tives are taught along with En- 
coding/Decoding. Listening 
games and activities may son- 
tribute to a child's ability to dis- 
• criminate between different * 
. vowel and consonant sounds. A 



picture matching game or a 
game in which the child must 
see minute likes and diffei'pnueb 
in keometric figures (Observa- 
tion) may contribute to the abil- 
ity to see the small differences 
in the forjnation of letters which' 
cause the letters to be called by 
another name. The Skills in the 
learning 3rea develop vocabulai;y 
necessary for a chilrf tol^e able 
to approach tPle reading system. 

Even after formal reading is be- 
gun. Listening, Nanttn^'Observ- 
ing. Speaking, Classification, 
Seriation must be coatjnually 
reinforced \o assure thkt student 
growth in these areas Is contin- 
uous. 

Thus the forty-five minute read- 
ing period becomes a time dur- 
ing each day when all area^'of 
the Performance Objectives are 
enfolded into the process of 
teaching reading. 

Not all schools who will adopt 
the Dale Avenue Pert6qTiance 
Objective Model will have art, 
music, physical education, 
speech, home economics teach- 
ers and a librarian in the build- 
ing each day. If special area 
teachers are not available, an 
alternative is to utilize all the 
^staff that is available to teach 
reading and to enlist additional 
aid from volunteers who will 
give^time to the school. These, 
volunteers can be students from 
local teaeher training institutions 
and community residents who 



are experienced teachers, but 
, are retired or^ inactive. It may ■ , 
also tDe feasible to incorporate 
ideas from tjie art.^music, phys- 
ical education, and home econ- 
omics special area Performance 
Objectives in the regular class- 
jrpom teacher's day. 

Reading i^' taught not only in 
this forty-five minute period- 
utilizing all staff, but it is also 
taught ag;ain durjng another per- 
iod durihp the day in the individ- 
ual classroom setting. Here, 
again, children are grouped ac- 
cording to the'*- needs and the 
groups are kept a? small as" ' - 
"p3bssi^le. 

Throughout this article, the Per- 
formance Objective Curriculum 
is discuoped as a whole. This dis- 
cussion and the program'.s eval- 
uation tiata do not apply to the 
teaching pf any one set of objec- 
tives by thetniSelves. 



Nature of the Program 

For whom was the program designed? 

The Dale Avenue project was designed for urban dtsadvantagei 
children in pre-school and primary grades, ' 

On what rationale «,w/s the program designed? 

The Project accepts t^\e premise that culturally disadvantage! 
children l^ck early experiences of an educationallyltimulatin 
nature. Teaching based on perfornrwnce objectives alnd eareft 
assessment of student growth are basic to the Dale Aveaue 
program. Parent involvement in the activities of the children an 
the school is also a vital part of the program. 



W^at are^the general goals and objectives of the program? 

"fjhe goal of the performance objective currwulum is to bring th( 
average academic performance Including 'l.Q. of urban, 
educationally disadvantaged children up to, the national norrr 
and maintain this gain for three years. 

Over 400 teefching objectives are outlined in the Performance 
Ob/ecf/Ve f?ecorGf developed for Pre^Kindergarten tnrough 
Third level. Progress in each of 10 major areas Is assessed b] 
' pre-test followed by teaching and ^ost-test. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program' organized? ^ 

Teaching objectives fall into 1Q major areas: Listening, Naming 
Speaking. Observation, Writing and Motor Skills, Perceptual 
Motor Skills, Math, Decoding/Encoding, Classification and 
Seriation. Individual records keep track of each child's 
progress. Approaches to the Decoding/Encoding objective^ 
vary^according to each child's abilities .and teacher preferences 



i/Vhat specific objectt. 



:3 are involved? 



Thirty-four objectives of increasing difficulty are included in the 
Listening Category. For Example L-24 reads, "After thirty se- 
cond pause, can repe^^t In exhct sequence four digits that 
have been given at the rate of two per second." L-34 reads, 
"When told a scrambled version of a familiar story, cian 
rearrange the story In proper sequence." ' 
The number of objectives in each category varies from 11 in: 
.Seriation,. to 163 in Decoding/Encoding/ 



How much student time is devoted to the program? 

The performance objectives are the total school curriculum 
What materials are provided for the student? 



The basic reading materials are the Bank Street Readers. 
workbooks,.supplementary bboks. reading games^honics and 
word attack activities. Many special materials forworking with 
children with particular language and learning difficulties such 
as parquetry blocks, counters, peg boards, puzzles, toy money. 
\ playing cards. crussword"4)uzzles and Peabody Language K:ts 
are available. 

What materials are provided .for the teacher? 

The following materials have been developed by the project 
staff and are available at c^at: 

Dale Avenue Performance Objective Mani^af and Teacher's Guide 
Manual on Special Area Performance Objectives 
Learning Activities for the Dale Avenue Performance Objectives 
Test (Manual to Accompany the Performance Objectives 
Record Book for Recording Individual Student Progress 
Administrators Guide 

The materials listed below are available free of charge. 
Final Evaluation Report 

Suggested Evaluation Design for Adoptions of the Program 
Overview brochure: order, form for materials 

"What Comes After Ten, Tasha?" a 30 minute, color film narrated 
.by Gary Merrill that shpws the program irt operation in the Dale 
Avenue School may be bprrowed free of charge. 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
ma{e(lals? 

Each teacher is encouraged \o create a program of activities to 
teach the skills outline^ in the performance objectives. 

What student assessment materials are provided or 
suggested? 

upon entering the program, each child's sKills must be assessed 
against the Performance Objectives, post-testing is carriecf on 
throughout the year to assess students" mastery of the Perfor- 
mance Objectives. Teachers may use their own tests or those^ 
suggested in the staff developed Test Manual to Accompany the 
Performance Objectives. The staff developed Record tJooK will 
teachers keep track of student progress. A continuous 



record of each Child's progress- accompanies him/her from pre- 
kindergarten through third prade ^ 

lassroom Activitie,s > 

How are classrooms organized? « 
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A typical classroQ(n setting at any grade l^vel might include a 
teacher introducing aniew math skill fpr a-'^-all group bf stu- 
dents, an aide or volunteer supervising^sbme workbook "activ- 
ity which reinforces a skill already taught by the teacii^r. some 
slower chlldrefi working independently at a listening station ^ 
plugged into a teacher-made cassette tape with accompanying 
worksheets, two or three childr.en working together learnffTg 
arithmetic facts from flash cards, and a parent helping a child 
who needs individual attention, drilling number facts. It is possi- 
ble to have all of these activities occurring simultaneously with- 
out sacrificing good classroom. management' 

A long range goal in utilizing the Performance Objective Curric-- 
ulum IS to get the children operating independently, choosing 
some of their own materials, teaching and testing each other, 
and accepting responsibility for their own progress and^behavior. 

The arrangement of the furniture in the classroom can provide 
for mobility of individual children and for movement of whole 
groups of students to alternate areas. Tables and chairs are a 
much more viable arrangement than individual desks. Tables 
placed near sources of information for different areas of the 
curriculum provide natural congregating places tor students 
who are working on certain subjects. If tables are not available, 
then desks may toe clustei-ed m pods near varioub sources of ^ 
material and these desks may be moved about for various activ- 
ities if it appears necessary. 

How are the materials used? 

The basal reading materials and a wide variety of supplemen- 
tary materials are utilized reading activities, designated by the 
program teachers. 

Are teacher supplements used? 

Supplerrremary teachers (specialists) give help in pre-testing 
and Runolementarv teaching. Supplementary areas include psy- 
chotoglcal help, speech or language, perception, audition, and 
cognition. Parent tutors and student volunteers also contribute 
to the program. 

How is student progress assessed? 

» Each student is pre-tested and post-tested on performance ol 
jectives according to the sequence of skills outlined m the Pen 
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formance Objective Record A check hst of progress is kept for 
each chiicf m each of ten major afeas. u ' - 

Implementalion Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or^ugge^ted? '-^ 

A peaceful and cheerful atmosphere is maintained in the school. 
No special facilities are required* The testing program h^s 
shown that students who .attended the school'but were not in- 
cluded in the performanrp nhie»i,ve curriculum (as it was being 
phased m) were below grade level m all subjects. Thi^ occurred 
despite the^modern and beautiful" facilities. " ^ 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

A vanety of manipulative materials are suggested to teach a 
broad range of'skills • C r 

Is in-servtce training needed or suggested? 

Many workshops for teachers, para-professionals. and parents 
provide in-service training. The Dal€ Avenue Title III staff offers 
a two day in-service training program for educators from other 
districts. Four follow-up consiTltations are-also provided. This is 
adequate training to launch the program in a new site. 'The 
materials required to* initiate the progrann are available at cost. 

What provisions are made for s^pecial training of teachers? 

Workshops cover such areas as use of classnpom perceptual 
training materials, suggestions for ^developing receptive and ex- 
pressive language, suggestions for working with children with 
learning and beha>>ior problems, and the rationale and descrip^ 
tion of the Dale Avenue testing program. 

What provisions are made for training teacher supplements? 

Para-professionals receive workshop trainmgMn the use of 
Performance Objectives. ' 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

The 'Performance Obiective Record was developed over a four ' 
year period from 1969 through 1973. During the years 1970 
through 1973 th^-^leveloprjient was supported by a grant -from 
the New Jersey Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA). Title III program. The major portion of the Titfe III grant 
* for this project covered the salaries of the developmental staff, 
. including those of two full time testers and the Parent Coor- 
dinator 

"5) :ost of replicating the program is basically that of staff train- 
D iP"follow-up supervision, and evaluation. Provision must be 



rrfade for the contmumg'help. encou.rdgem.afU, and support of 
staff ' * * . 

J Ue Performance Objective Cumcolum. information abou^ its 
evaluation background information on the project in general, 
^and the project designed tests, mcludifig those for the mastery 
. of the performance objective skills, are available at cost from the 
project staff The materials required to introduce the program 
will probably be found m most school drstncts 

' The original developmental staff of- the project is now funded by 
the New Jersey ESEA. Title III pro'gram to offer training servicto 
and follow-up consultation to New Jefsey educators who wish 
to replicate the; program There is. no charge for the services 
of the project staff. • 
After the initial start-up investment for staff training, the 
program s maintenance cost should not require an incr-ease \n 
the current operating expenses of most districts. Some districts 
may find that ^he use of the Performance Objective Cyrr/cu/um 
will reduce the students need for remediation . This, in turn. . 
Should represent a decrease in operating expenditures 



How was the program developed? 

Before an examination of the evaluation designs^nd results, it is 
important to know the^sequen^ m which the performance ob- . ^ 
jective curriculum was introduced into the Dale Avenue School. 
In 1969-70 the performance.objectives were used during part of 
the^ear in Pr6-Kindergarten In 1970-71. the program was 
followed in Kindergarten and ths first grade, and in the middle of 
the yeai was introduced to the second grade. In 1 972-73. ^th^ 
program was followed in all grades: Pre-Kindergarten through 
third In 1972-73. the students who completed the first and se- 
cond grades had followed the performance* objective curriculum 
virtually throughout their school careers. The studentsy^ho 
finished the third grade, however, had been in the program for 
only •one and one-half years ' ^ 

The development during the years 1^70 through 1973 was sup- 
ported bV grants from the New Jersey ESEA. TitleJII program. 

' Readers must also realize that this phase-in schedule and ihe 
evaluation results refer to the use of the complete Performance 
Objective Record and are not valid for the use of only one par of 
rt such as the Decoding-Encodmg Performance Objectives. Ilg 
and Ames Piaget. Bereiter and Englemann. peutsch. Doman. 
and Geseli were some of the authors who provided source 
material for the pre-school-Kindergarten Performance Obiec ive 

, SZu um in 1971-72 and 1972-73. assessment of needs^f se- 
coS and third level children showed these phildren lackeo skill, 
in many of the areas m which training had been success.uMOr ine 
O -Kindergarten and Kindergarten children. It was decided to 

:R I r tinue the performance objective format through the third level. 



The result was performance Objectives m ten areas applicable; 
thVough level three. 

What IS the present status of the program? 

Data has been collected, analyzed and interpreted for children^ 
from pre-primary through level three Thq performance objectives 
have been refined into'a cohesive program of performance skills 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

The 1972-73 evaluation design had three parts. For the first, a 
random sample of students, thirty each from the first, second, 
and third grades in the Dalekvenue School, formed the ex- ^1 
Qerimental grouRg.For.each grade:level there were four control 
groups twcr control groups from educationally disadvantaged 
populations, and two from educationally advantaged pop- 
. ulations: The scores of the experimental and control groups on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were compared for this 
year, and this year's scores were compared to those for each^ 
group for each year of the project s history. 

The second part of the evalua^tion was Ipdec^th testing of first, se- 
cond and third grade students at the Dale Avenue School. A pre 
and dost test design using a locally developed [es\ Cthe Perfor- 
mance Objectives) and a standardized test fSfantorof Ac/i/e\/e- 
ment Test) was followed. A standardized Child Behavior Rating 
Sca/te was given at the end of the-y@ar to see if behavior of the - 
experimental groups matched achievement and I.Q. scores. 
The third part of the evaluation program, was^monitoring the Pre- 
Kindergarten and Kindergarten students through random §am- 
ple testing using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary TbsL the pro- 
> ject developed Skill Assessment Teste , and the identity and 
Body Parts Checklists ^ ^ / 

The test data indicate that while /he Dale Avenue experimental 
first, second, an^ third grade Srcfjps do ngt^attain I.Q. scores as 
hiOh as those of the advantaged control groups, they do make 
signii.uant gams from entrancejmto Pre-Kindergarten through 
Kmdergarten and theH mamtainjl.Q. s that are at a national norni 
through first and second grad^. The third level students mad( 
significant gams in I.Q.. although not as significant as those o 
the first and second graders, ffom tl.e time they entered the ; 
program through the end of thib third grade, but did not reach 
the national norm. These third brade students h^ve been in th< 
Dale Avenue School since Kinj&ergarten. and had attended a: 
' Pre-Kmdergarten outside of thfe Dale Avenue School, byt th^i 
had not used the performance/objective curriculum until the se^ 
cond ha*^<of the second grad/e. 
^ ' ' ' 
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There were significant differences found between alLDale 
Avenue experimental groups (first, second, aad third grades) • 
and the disadv^taged contiol groups m the i^ame grades 
Previous testing had shown that students entering the Dale 
Avenue School and t>ther ESEA. Title I schoolit in Pater^on for 
their first yfear experience (for4he Dale Avenue School students' 



this IS Pre-Kindergarten while for the others.it is Kindergaj't( 
have very depressed I.Q. scores which are well below the 
national nc^nn and a developmental language ^ge well belp 
chronological age- All groups mefde significant gsfins the fir 
year, although the Dale Avenue group did show greater jgaii 
However, the second year of school (Kindergarten for the Di 



1*0. $c<>r«9 Mfimirtcl By Thi FMbody Piclcir« Vocabulary Ttat 

Four Years Of The Performance Objective CurricuHim 

The children represented in this graph wilt complete^^^^^ 
grade at Dale Avenue School in June 1974. They entered Pre- 
Kindergarten in 1969, well t>etow the national norm in mean I.Q. 
By the end of Kindergarten, 1971 , they were at the national norm. 
They maintained this position through the first and second 
grades, 1972 and 1973. 

Oalt Avtfiua School ^ ^ 
Peterson, New Jersey ' « ^ ^ 

Data meniie Urban Earty CMMhoorf Edueatton Projjact 
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Avenue School, aihd first grade for other Title I schools) the Dale* 
Avenue students rtiade additional gams thalbrought them|to the 
national nornn while the other Title I students simply levelfed of^ 
and made littl^/if any additional gams. The Dale Aveni;^ first 
and second grade students maintained these gams .arj^ttremam- 
ed at the natipnat norm m I Q The other disadvantaged groups 
remained well below the. national norm m I Q.Jhrough first, se- . 
cond. and third grades .^. * 



The mean scores for the first, second, and third grade studenli 
in the Performance Objectives stiow gams \r) the skill areas ol 
listening, naming, speaking, writjng and motor skills, classifica^ 
tiori. mathematics, decoding, and seriation. By the end of the se- 
cond grade all students were able to perform all of the percep- 
tual motor skills. Although there were veryl^w mean paps in the 
' first and second gra^des at Dale Avenue School, there were more 
in the third grade than in the other grades ' 



Scortt M«Mur«d by IImi PMbody Plctur#foc«bulary TMt 

Thre0 Years of the Performance Obiectlve Curriculum 

The children represent0d In this graph'Will complete it\p third 
grade at Dale Avenue School in June 1975, They entered Pre- 
Kindergarten in 1970, well below the national norm In mean I.Q. 
By the end of Kindergarten.. 1 972, they were at the-netional 
norm* they fjialritained this gain through the end of the first 
grade, 197a ' * 
■ - ■ . ' ■ • ' ■ 

Ipait Avenue Schom 
Paterson, New Jersey 

Dile Avenue Urban Eiriy Childhood Education jProiect 
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The%sults of the Stanford Acheivement Tests showed that the 
first and second orade students were performing at.grad^ level 
in reading and rriS^thematica. but that the' third grade students 



were4?erforming one year below grade level jn reading, 
five months below grade level'in mathematics. > 



and 



The behdvior rating charts that tessted a random sample otl the* 
first.^ second, and third gr§de students behavior followed the 
sam*eVatt€rh as the I.Q^ and pe&fortnance. The*first and second ^ 
grad6 students, were just about at national norms, and the 
third grade students charted below this level. « * • 

The monitoring of the sample of Pr-e-Kindergarten and 
Kindergarterr students confirmed that the same thing has 
happened to the school's population year after year since the in- 
troduction of the Performance Obiective Curritulum . The Pre- 
Kinder§arten sludetits made significant gains in.l.Q., skiH 
knowledge (Skill Assessment Test) . and knowledge of ^ ' ^ 
themselves (IdeQtity and Body Parts Test). T hey continued mak- 
ing gains in Kindergarten which brought them to the natforial 
norm in I.Q., skill knowledge, and knowledge about themselves. 

An important point for those interested primarily in reading is 
the following. One second level teacher in the Dale Avenue 
School went a|i ^Ihe way through the Decoding-Encoding skills . 
with his pupils, but did not spend much time Qeveloping the 
lis^tening, speaking, classification, observing.'ahd seriation, 
skllls..His pupite did not stJore as well in reading on the Stamord 
tests as did those wlTjose teachers spent time on developing the 
listening, naming, speaking, observing, classif^ying and seriating 
skills. This shows that work in all of the above skills contributes 
significantly to the development of reading* skills. ^ 

What arb the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the 
program? 

The Dale Avenue program includes assessment of individual 
children on oyer 400 performance objectives in 10 broad areas. 
The reading program capitalizes on the specialized talents of 
prograrn teachers to teach reading. It makes wide use of teacher 
resources and the knowledge of educational consultants. It*im- 
proves the academic perforpiance and capabilities of children 
from disadvantaged urban evnironments so that they will be - 
able to function at a level equal to that of students from a 
non-disadvantaged situation. 



Useful information 

Where can the program be obtained? 



The program has been funded as a demonstration site by the! 
N J. ESEA TitFein program. The staff Qffers to educators thfe op- 
portunity to visit the project site, seef the program in operation, 
and receive training in its replication Materials required for the; 
program are available at cost. " * 

Mrs. Helen Hanson . * _ 

Project Director - . - , . 

Dale Avenue School ' % \ 

21 Dale Avenue i^* - 

Paterson. New Jersey 

(201 )*271. 3375 ^ 
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Dl STAR Reading, 
DISTAR 

Instructional System 

Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 

Summary ^ , 



•DISTAR Reading is' a program 
for children who have not learned 
basic'reading. It is carefully and 
closely structured, and requires 
very specific teaching proced- 
ures. ^e skills developed are 
careful iV sequenced. Skill learn-' 
ings are utilized in buildlrfg more 
complex skills. Constant diag? 
nbsis of pupil errors aniimmed- 
iate correction techniques to 
remedy errors are parl^of the 
program. An elaborate teacher's 
script eliminates ambiguity for 
the teacher. Tft6 careful skill 
structuring and detailed correc- 
tion techniques eliminate ambigu- 
ity for the pupil. DISTAR Read- 
ing \ teaches letter and . phoneme 
sounds, blending, word reading, 
letter and'^i/drd'writing, and sen- 
tence and paragraph reading. 
D^STAR Reading II add? specific 
compreheiision skills and ques- 
liun answering techniques to 
these teachings. DISTAR Read- 
ing to Learn, concentrates on 
readings in science and social 
studies. The pace of DISTAR les- 
sons is fast. The tone of the les- 
sons is ore^oferrffuisiasm. ^HT 

DISTAR Reading I, II is meant 
fpr- children from pre-school 
thro\igh the primary-grades. . - 
DISTAR 111 is for children who ' 
TTave completed DIATAR 1, 11. , . 
Children usually complete each 
level ©f^he-program in a year. 



Some childrenWill require more 
'than a yeac, while others will 
pomp.late.a level in less time. 
< Typically, classes using DISTAR 
employ a teacher and two teach- 
'er aid^s to present the lessons. 

fh6 Englqpiann-Becker ap- 
prqagh has^been tested with pre- 
school and primary children. 
Evaluation studies of prerschool 
children show significant gains in 
intelligence after using the DIS-^ 
TAR programs for one year, 
Studies wrth first, second and 
third graders show significant 
gains in word recognition. 



Nature of the Program 

For wh^m wasjhe progiPan 

The three DISTAR programs 
for pre-schbol, KIndergarte] 
system is- also appjicable fc 
children and wt1h childi;en \ 
language. 

The target population consk 
basic reading, l^ngjjage, af 
target population— when thi 
prepared— was pre-schoOl/ 
disadvantaged children. Thi 
however, has broadened so 
passes all children, Includir 
th'e disadvantaged, children 
those considered mentally 
retarded students.. The syst 
geographic, demographic, ( 



what rationale was the 



T^e DISTAR system ha's' de 
children learn what they are 
skills and concepts are the^ 
functio'n of teaching, and thj 
necessary skills and concef: 
tional. program. Such a prog 
Ing a thorough task analysli 
components, prescribing tel 
rection procedures, emphas 
and incorporating testing aa 
a means of determining what 
system is designed to be pr< 
maximum participation of e2 
dividual instruction with ma) 
the teacher. Emphasis is co 
success rather than failure. 

The authors stress that It is I 
certain skills and maintain t 
children to be taught by the 
i ■■ 

The programs;as noted abov 
children learn what they are t 
must determine what he haj 
make sure that he is taught i 
before he is introduced to nn 
Believing that learning Is th^ 
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Star Pead'mg isa program 
Fchildren who have-not learned 
sic reading. It is carefully and 
)eely structured, aod requires, 
fy specificieaching proced- 
bs.*The* skills gieveloped are 
Mul'ly sequenced. Skill learn- 
^s are utilized in building more 
mplex skiljs. Constant diag- 
4\s of pupil errors and immed- 
ie correction techgiques to ^ 
nnedy errors are part of the 
pgram. An elaborate teacher's 
ript eliminates arrlbiguity for 
b teacher. The careful Skill 
'ucturing and detailed correc- 
m techniques eliminate ambigu- 
fforthe pupil. DfSTAR Read- 
3 1 teaches letter and phoneme 
unds. blending, word reading, 
ter and word writing, and sen- 
iice and paragraph reading^ 
STAR Reading II adds specific 
ihnprehension skills and ques- 
\n answering techniques td 
^se teachings. DISTAR Read- 
g to Learn, concentrates on 
adings m science and social 
Jdies! The pace of 'DISTAR les- 
hs is fast. The tone of the ies- 
ns is one of enthjiisiasnri^ ^ 

STAR Reading I, II is meant 
(■children from pre-scFtQ^qfc'^ 
rough the primary grades'" ' 
STAR III is for children who 
^/e completed DIATAR I. II. 
lildren usually complete each 
/el ' O ogram in a year. 



Some children wi.ll require more . 
thar^ a year, while others* will 
complete a level in less time. 
Typically, classes using DISTAR 
employ a teacher and two teach- 
er aides to present the lessons. , 

The Engtemann-Becker ap- 
proach has been tested with pre- 
schooJ and primary children. 
Evaluation studies of prg:£chool j 
children show signified gains in 
intelligence after using the DIS- 
TAR programs for one year. 
Studies with first, second and 
third graders show significant 
gains in word recognition. 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom was the program designed? 

The three DISTAR proc|rams form a learning system appropriate 
for pre-school, Kindergarten, and the primary grades. The 
system is also applicable for special remedial work with older 
children and with children who speak EngJish as a second 
language. ^ 

The target population c* nsists of children who have not learned 
basic reading, language, and^arlthmetic skills. The original 
target population— whenf the first prototype materials' were 
prepared — was pre-school,.Kindergarten,v and primary grade 
disadvantaged children. The original scope of the system, 
however, has broaderied so that the target population ehcom- 
passes all children, including the average, the above average, 
the disadvantaged, children with learning disabilities, and 
those"cisnsidered mentally educable or trainable mentally, 
retarded students. The system is not confined to any particular 
»gpograptic, demographic, or racial-ethnic population. 

On what rationafe was the program designed? 

The DISTAR system has developed from the basic ideas that 
children learn what they are taught, that the necessary basic - 
skills and congepts are the same for all children, that IQ is a 
function of teaching, and that itls^possible to teach all of these 
necessary skills and concepts by means of a suitable instruc- 
^OHal program. Such a program may be developed by perforrr)- 
ing\a thorough task analysis, logically programming the task * 
components, prescribing teaching routines incorporating cor- 
rection procedures,, emphasizing reinforcement techniques, 
and incorporating testing as a teaching aid as well as 
a medns of determining what the children have been taught. The 
system is designed to be presented to small groups, re'quiring 
maximum^ participation, of each child, giving the benefits of in- 
dividual instruction with maximum instantaneous feedback to 
the teacher. Emphasis is constantly placed upon the idea ,o( 
success rather than failure. 

The authors stress that it is important for every child to develoflT 
certain skills and maintain that it is possible for virtually all 
children to be taught by the DISTAR programs. 

The programs, as noted above, are develpped on the theoryithat 
children learn what they are taught. To teach a child, his teachers 
must determine what he has not been taught; then they must/ 
make sure that .he is taught every prerequisite skill in a subject 
before *he is introduced to more complex skills in^that subject.^ 
Believing that learning is the function of teaijning, the 
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developers of the DISTAR system present teaching dfs se- • >^ 
' quences of properly progran>med tasks taught one at a time by 
specified teaching techniques. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The objectives of the DISTAR Instructional System are to ^ 
develop the basic concepts and skills in reading, language, and 
arithmetic which the chnld needs for success in school. 
^ These sfillls Include language skills which focus on the language ' 
used in the classroom in teaching^any of the subjects, rather 
than social usage language, followed by further development of . 
the skiNs ne'eded ta analyze'language and to describe qualities 
and relationships observed in the surroundings. Reading skills 
develop those techniques riecessary to locJk at a word, to sound 
it out. and to say, It, followed by development of reading com- 
prehension and advanced reading skills.vDISTAR Reading is 
one of- three instructional programs developed by Englemann 
and hts colleagues. 

The DISTAR programs have been constructed so that specific 
/educational objectives are stated as a series of specific tasks. 
The objectives determme how the* presentation is to- be made 
and the behavior the teacher must exhibit. Successful ac- 
complishment of the objectives Is determined by the feedback 
] of information the teacher receives from the children and by the 
y tests incorporated into the program. 

Organization and Materials ^ ^ 

How is the program organized? 

The DISTAR Instructional System is'organlzed into the Reading 
I, II and III, Language I, II and III and Arithmetic j, IT and III 
programs. The materials revievyed here Include the Readirfg 
• ' .materials only. 

Approximately a year's time Is required for a typi'cal group to 
complete one level of a program; however. 3ome groups of 
children may mOveat a faster rate and finish a level sooner (thus 
moving Into the next level), while others may require more than a 
year to complete -a' level. 

Conterit organization of levels I and II of the Reading programs 
can be summarized as follows: Reading I concentrates on the 
skills necessary to look at a word, to sound i,t out, and to say it. 
while^Reading II emphasises comprehension and advanced 
reading skills and teaches tl\e student to follow directions. 
Reading III. Reading. to Learn, teaches more complex com- 
prehension and study sKJIls, arid' applies them to readings lr> 
Social Studies and Science. Although this review con- 
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cerps on^y-the DISTAR^ reading prograni, it may'Vel) b6 that th 
success of the instructional system depends on the*use of ait thre 
programs. Alt three programs have been used in the evaiuatior 
studies reported. ^' 

What specific objectives arq involved? 

^ ■ . 

At the outset of the program, children are taught through 
symbol-action games to recognize a sequence of two 
movements. "When the teacher demojistrates two body * . 
movements In sequence, the student is able to demonstrate that ; 
he recognized the sequence.- This leads to recognition of« 
signals and left to right p^icture reading. 

. Children are taught to blend - **say it fast." ^ When the teacher ; 
says a word slowly with pauses between the parts, the^udenl 
is able to say the word at a normal pace." This technique is firs 
applied to compound words, tjie'n to individual syllables and \ 
sounds in 'words. The complexity of the task Is increased until • 
the child can Ijear a word containing six,soLmds in e)cpanded ; 
form, and then 'say it fast." ■ > ' ; 

Similar carefully sequenced skills in Reading I and II teach rhym'i 
Jng; spellirlg by sounds; tracing and writing of letters, words anel '■■ 
sentences; associating sounds with printed letters; recognizing : 
upper and lower case letters of the alphabet; naming the letters 
in alphabetical order— both forward and backward; reading 
^loud common words that do not have regular spellings; reading 
aloud words that have a variety of double consonant com- 
binations, inflectional endings and- rhyming patterns; reading ■ 
stoVies of increasing length; and' answering written questions. ] 

How much student time is devotied to the program? 

Rea^ding I iS' sequenced into 159 presentations of approximately \ 
30. minutes each. A variety of activitl^es including related skills - ; 
blending, rhyming, 'symbol reading, practice In'soundlng. prac- 
tice In reading sounds, practice in story reading, and 
worksheets are included in each lesson. Recommended time ' 
limits Jor these activities vary from 3 to 15. minutes. Presen- 
tations In Reading 11 develop new word attack skills ancJ com- ; 
prehension skills. During Reading II lessons, students worl^ witi; 
the teacher for approximately 30 minutes. Seat work with , 
worksheets and writing sheets takes about 25 minutes more. : 

What rnaterials are provided for the student? 

Take-Homes are used forHeward^nd skill reinforcements They 
are a part of all presentations in f^eading I. Mbst of the stories In 
Reading li are divided into two parts. Take-Homes are presented 
In about two-thirds of the lessons., Students also use work- ; 
sheets, and writing sheets. " ' ^ ■ ^ ' \ 



What material^ are ^irovided for the teacher? 

The Teacfters* Kit Includes the Related Skills Book. Sounds and 
Reading Sounds Books A, B and C, and the Recycling Book, as 
well as colored plasti^ progress indicators, an acetate page • 
protector, and specialized nnatenals such as decks of rcolored 
reading cards, and a teacher's gijide. \ . 

Tlie teacher^s guide applies to Reading I and II. It provides- 
specific teaching Information as well as Pronunciation guides. • 
topic index material, and scope and sequence charts. Sound 
recording5 showing pronunciation, and teaching and correction 
techniques are provided to the teacher. Teacher training 
materials also include the DISTAR Participant's Manual, and 
^he DISTAR Trainee's Manual.^ 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher made 
materials? ' 

Although not required, the teacher may add or develop games 
to reinforce the skills taughHn DISTAR. In addition. DISTAR 
offers the DISTAR and Strategy Games and the DISTAR Library 
Series as supplements to the DISTAR programs. 

What student assessment materiaisrare provided or * 
suggested? - 

Approximately 70 tests are Included in Reading I. Sixteen tests 
are included^n Reading II. In addition, the dai,ly, lessons include 
provision for continual assessment of Individual pupils. 



Classroom Activities 

How are the classrooms organized? 

Typidally. a class of 25-30 children is organized into groups at 
about the same level of progress. Groups range in size from 4 to 
10 children. The lowest performing groups are smallest in size, 
including perhaps 4 or 5 children. The higher performing 
groups Tnclude up to 10 children. Frequently the teacher and 
two tea.cher-aides each conduct DISTAR groups. The three 
groups are conducted simultaneously In different parts of the 
classroom. The prescribed teaching method is paced rapidly. ^ 
anti is highly 'structured. The teaching method requires fre- 
quent responses from the child and. frequent reinforcement 
from the teacher. 

How are the materials used? 

DISTAR lessons are presented In the form'of drill from the"^ 
presentation books. Each! child is expected to respqnd to the 
teacher's signal and each response is carefblly assessed. 

onses often take choral form with the children responding 
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in unison. Individual children are corrected as soon as their 
errors are detected.-elther d^iinng the group . activity or foilowing 
their individual responses. During the last part of the lesson, 
children work on Take-Komes which they are given to take home 
when they have successfully completed the lesson. These story- 
pT^tu re-activity sheets are sklif reinforcing. In addition, they'arej 
tangrble rewards for succefesful completion of the readifig lesson^ 
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When necessary, reteachin^ or modeling^ of a sk^H occurs as 
soon as an error is detected. Absolute mastery is required on 
the basic skills before the student proceeds. A Recycling Book 
to. be used during Reading It provides refresh^ teaching of the 
skills \r\ Reading I. 

•• » . 

Are teacher supplements used? 

typically, one or two teacher aides are used. in presenting . 
lessons in the DISTAR instructional system. This allows ^ 
•sirtBultaneous presentations to two i8)r three groups / 
at a time. | > 

How is student progress^ assessed? ^ * , 

Student progress is assessed continually during thexl^lly 
lessons Careful correction procedures are part of the DISTAR 
teaching techniques. In addition, frequent te*sts«re included in 
the presentation materials to assess mastery before new skills 
are presented. 

Implementation Requirements and Prdvisidfis 

Are special facilities needed or required? 

Movable chairs and spaces where groups can^nrieet are 
necessary. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

« ' . * 

. All equipment and materials for the DISTAR presentations are 
Included in the Teacher's Kit and the packaged student 
materials. For teacher training, a phonograph is necessary to 
play the Sound Recordings for Reading I. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

In-service training Is necessary. Teachers milst master 
the DISTAR presentation and correction techniques. 

What provisions are made for special traini^ig of teachers? 

A two-day workshop typically precedes the introduction of 
DISTAR: Periodic in-service sessions follow in the early months 
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and throughout the year 



What provisions are ma^e for training teacher supplements?! 

Teacher supplements are also given the training in 
presentation, techniques. 

} • • - 
What 4s th'# cost of implementing the program? 



DISTAR Reading I 
Teacher Kit 
Student Set of 5 

DISTAR Readirfg II 
Teacher Kit . 
Student Set of 5 



List Price 

$ 72 00 
44.70 

- 108.00 
73.00 

List Price 



Net Price 

$ 54.00 
33.50 



81.00 
55.00 

NetPric^ 



Distar Reading !l? Reading to Learn » 
» » 

Teacher Kit 

(presentation book with level book and teacher's gUlde) 

Level A 1 1.35 • 

Level B . \ 11.35 

Leivel C / ^ 12.35 

Level D - 12.35 _ 

Level E 1 3.00 

StudentJMaterlals (cost per child) 

Level A Reader : ^, .. 

Level B Reader 
Level C Reader 
Level D Reader 
Level E Reader 

Workbook A 
Workbook B 
Workbook C 
Workbook D 
Workbook E 



Supplements 

DISTAR & Strategies Game 
Cards for Reading' 

DISTAR Library Series 
(40 books-fS copies eaqh 
of 8 different books) 



Per Pupil Cost 
(based on 
30 pupils) 



Reading 
Reading 
Reading 



3.07 
3.07 
3.34 
3.34 
3.67 

1,34 
1.34 
•1.34 
1.34 
1.54 



2.00 
6:70 

61.20 



8.50 
8.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.75 



2.30 
2.30 
,2.50 
2.50 
2.75 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1J5^ 



15.00 
5.00 

45.90 



8.50 
13.70 
19.01 



program l)eveiopment and Status 

■ • '. • 

How was the program developed? 

Itj 1964, Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Englemann began a 
program for pre-school children from poor homes and non- 

• whiite ethnic backgrqund at- the*- University of^lllmpis. The 
program was built pn three pi^emises: 

a. When we speak of education, we must refer to what children 
are taught, not what they learn. 

b. We^must Have very spea^ji^?:crite^^ 0'^ performance sQr that w^ 
can analyze what children-^re to belaught. * ^ 

c- We must recognize that^tasfes are thie same^orall chNdren, but 
that different children may' nqt have learned the same set bf 
skills involved in a particvilar task; we must define the rolp of the 
teacher as one whp teaches every 6hlld all the skillsa child must 
master in order to handle^ particular task. 

Believing that schools friust $et1he s'ame set of educational ob-. 
jectives for all children, the developers began to tt;st the,4ech- 
niques Jhey had devised for t^ophing "competence skilTs that 
poterntially Jcad to rirraximum up\^ard social mob'llity/' , ^ . 

* ' . , . ' i 
Experimental classrooms were regarded as field jsites. The/ 
materials were constantly revised. In 1966, after two years Of m- 
stfuctions*. ,the first grpup of six-year-olds "graduated." 

What is the- status of the^ presenl program? , ;^ 

Additional research data on'DISTAR I and DISTAR II becomes 
available every year. The programs are constantly ravised and - 
expanded. Supplemental' materials have been addep to the, 
^original program. In additieffiflTblSTAR III. Rea'ciing to Learn, is^^ 
now commercially available. ' ' 



Program Evaluation 



How has the propram been evaluated? 

ScJ^ool evaluations of the Dl'STAR instructional systems are based 
on the use of all three^ jDrograms. A preliminary version of thfe 
programs was used with small groups of disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers for two years. The youngsters showed consiant grovyth 
in intelligence and word reading. After two years in the program 
'one group had a mean IQof 105 on the Stanford Binet and a mean^ 
word reading grade equivalent of 1 .7 on the Wide R^nge Achieve- 
ment Test. A second group showed a ftiean TO of 121 ^nd a mean 
grade eq'uivalent in«word reading of 2.6. 
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Program Development and Status 

-. ■ . ^ 

How was th« program davalopad? 

*ln 1964, Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Englemann began a 
program for pre-school children from poor homes and non- 
white ethnic background at the.University of Illinois. The 

program was built on three premises: 

- V 

a. VVhen we speak of education, we must refer to what childrqjn 
are'tayght, not what they learn. ... , . 

• , ^ • V 

b. We must have very specific criteria of performance so that we 
can analyze what children are to be taught. 

■ ' ^ • ■ . . ' 

^ c. We must recognize that tasks arethe sarrie tor all children, but 
*that different childrea may not have learned the same set of 
skills involved in a partipular task; we must define the role. q/ the 
teacher as one wJtio teaches eyery child all the,^kills a child must 
nrfaster in order to handle a particular task. 

Believing that schools must set the same set of educational ob- 
jectives for all children, the developers began to test the tech- 
' niques they had devised for teaching "competence Skills that 
■potentially lead to maximum upward social rtiobiiity;" 

Experimental -ciassfooms were regarded as field sites. The 
materials were constantly revised. In 1966, after two years of In- , 
. structions, the first group of six-year-olds "graduated." 

What is the status of the present program? 

Additional research data on DISTAR I and DISTAR II becomes 
available every year. The programs are constantly revised and 
expanded. Supplemental materials have been added to the 
original program. In addition, DISTAR III, Reading fo Learn, is 
now commercially available. 

Program Evaluation 

llpw has the program been evaluated? 

School evaluatlons of the DISTAR instructional systems are based 
on the use of all three-programs. A preliminary version of the 
programs was used with small groups of disadvantaged pre- 
* schoolers for two years. The youngsters showed constant growth 
in intelligence and word reading. After two years in the program 
one group had a mean IQ of 105 on the Stanford Binetand a mean 
word reading grade equivalent of 1.7 on the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test. A second group showed a mean IQ of 121 and a mean 
grade equivalent in word readinig of 2.6. 
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DISTAR was one of the treatment groups in a study of small ; 
groups of 3 and 4-year olds in the Ypsilanti, Michigan Public : 
Schools. Significant changes in IQ were reported for -alt three i 
treatjnent groups when compared with a control group. Mean - 
Stanford Binet scores of the DISTAR childr^ncreased 30 points 
for the 3-year-olds, 24 points for the 4-year oldS. All the students 
had been identified as functionally retarded and disadvantaged at 
the beginning of the study. 

Schools in Las Vegas, New Mexico which included many children 
from economically depressed areas tested children in grade one 
and two after a year of using DISTAR. The mean scores on the: 
Stanford Achievement Test Of these first graders was grade 1.70 
in Word Reading and 1.73 in Paragraph Meaning. The ri*an 
scores^f the second grade grouH^was 2.58 in Word Readmg^nd 
2.44 in Paragraph Meaning. 

A pre-school program in above-average neighborhood^ in 
Granite, Utah compared 32 matched pairs of 3 and 4-year-oldi 
using DISTAR with those using /^traditional curriculum.. On the 
Gates MacGinite Reading Test/ the means fbr the DISTAR 
students in Vocabulary were 23.59 for boys, 20.25 for girls*. Mean 
vocabulary scores for the control group were 1 5.77 for boys, 13.0^ 
for girts. The mean Reading Comprehension scores for the 
DISTAf^ pupils were 12.14for boycand 1 1 .74 for girls. Mean com- 
prehension scores of the students in the traditional curriculum 
were 5.84 for boys and 6.42 for girls. In word decoding on.the. 
Wide Range Achievement Test, the DISTAR students had meani 
, of 39.47 for boys, 43,00 for girls. The means for the control groups 
were 25.28 for boys, 24.46 for girls. In all cases the differenceJ 
between the DISTAR ct^ldren and the control groups were judgec 
greater than would have occurred by chance. 

The SRA Achievement Series in Reading and Arithmetic was use.c 
to evaluate children in grades one and two in the Synder lndepen( 
ent School District in Texas. The district includes Inner-city anc 
rural areas. Children who were judged to have-learning disabilitiei 
and who used DISTAR during 1970-71 were compared with 
'children who had no learning disabilities and who used basal 
reader programs. At t'he end of 1969-70, the first grade DISTAF 
children had a total reading score mean grade equivalent of 1.9 
The children without learning disabilities had a total reading scori 
mean of 2.2. At the Spring of 1971 , the first grade DISTAR children 
had a total reading score mean of 1.8, the children without learn- 
ing disabilities ^ mean of 1.8. In the second grades, the DISTAI: 
children had a total reading^score mean of 1.8 in the Fall of 1970 
The control group had a mean score of 2.3. In the spring of 1971 
the DISTAR. children had a mean reading score of 2.6. The com; 
parable score tor the control group was 3.0. 

Engelmann-Becker report that children who have been in the 
DISTAR instructional program for 3' to 4 years score l^t or abov^ 
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nattonaf nornris in word decoding as measured on the Wide Range 
sAchievemerii Test. On sites where, there was no Kmdergarten 
program, 869 poor first graders had a mean wordtleeoding score 
of 1.93. On sites where there was a Kindergarten program, 867 
poor fir^t graders had a mean word decoding score gf 2.34. On the 
sites without a Kindergarten program, 918 poor second 
graders had a mean word decoding score of 3.31. On sites with a 
Kindergarten, 592 poor second graders nad a mea*n word 
decoding score of 3.69. On sites without a Kindergarten 188 pobr 
third graders had a mean word decoding score of 4.47. On sites 
with a Kindergarten, 620 poor third graders had a mean word 
decoding score of 5.t0. The-fesults include the children who had 
completed a full year of DISTAR at their appropriate level only.^ 
Two thousand six hundred poor children in Kindergarten, and 
grades one and two who started the program in Kindergarten ex- 
ceeded the average 10 score of 100 on the Slossen intelligence 
Test. Mean 10 Scores of the three grades ranged from-104.6 to 
107.6, ^ . 

In summary, DISTAR children in pre-school and KIndergaf'ten 
show increased verbal ability as nrieasjured on 10 tests. Poor 
'"children who started DISTAR m Kindergarten and who were tested 
in Kindergarten, first grade oi^ second grade show verbal ability in 
the average range as measured on an 10 test. DISTAR students . 
tend to show scores above expected norms in word decading. 
One study reported sIgnificantJy grea'ter gains in reading 
vocabulary and reading comprehension when DISTAR children 
were compared with children in a traditional iprogram. This result 
occurred with pre-school children in an above-average 
neighborhood. - . 

What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses of ,the 
program? 

The research available shows increased verbal facilit^for pdt)r 
and non-poor children who have been in the program one, two, 
or three years. Gains in word recognition are frequently 
repoVted after a full year in the program. Few studies report 
significant differences in reading comprehension when com- ' 
pared with a control group. - 

A detailed teacher's scrlptjncluding directions and questions to 
be presented is provided for each lesson. Assessment 
procedures are built into the program. The program is carefully 
structured. It provides opportunities for^acceleration for children 
ready to move faster, and recycling procedures for children 
who need to» refreshen skills learned earlier. 
^ • • 

Because close structuring of skill elements, and a great deal of 
repetition are part of the program, ttte materi^als may not be ap- 
propriate for all childrenrTeacher-aides are usually employed to 
allow simultaneous instruction of DISTAR groups. Compared 
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with a traditional program, materials costs are high. In addWlo 
Weachers and aides must be willing to^teoqjthe DISTAR tech- 
l^iques and follow them. ^ 



What were the results of the pilot of this program in » 
New Jersey?. 

The Fairfield Township Primary School implemented DISTAR i 
over g five month period. between January-June 1974 with a 
pilot group of very low achieving children Jn one secohd grad 
and twa third grade classrooms. There were ten pilot students 
in each Classroom and control children from other classes wer 
matched \o the pilot group. | . 

Classes in this primary school are heterogenously grouped ani 
A\ three teachers had grouped their children for reading pre- 
viously, working with individual groups while the other childre 
worked ort their bwn. However, the teachers felt that DISTAR; 
enabled theni to work more intensively with the ten pilot chil- 
dren. in each of their classes who represented the slowest reai 
ers. The DISTAR script enabled them to get the individual chil 
dren to respond and become actively Involved. ^ 

In following the progress of each child closely, the teachers fe 
that DISTAR was a great help since each child had to part'icipi 
in the' exercises. As in the past, the teachers^were devoting-or 
half hour to working witfi the reading group. However, within ' 
this time segment, the teachers felt that time was structured mc 
carefully for them and they became intensely involved with tN 
children. 

The pre-post test performance on the Metropolitan Achi'eveme 
Test: Reading administered to all children in the Fairfield Towic 
ship Primary School during October, 1973 and May. 1974 re- 
vealed^no significant differences between the^silot and the cor 
trol groups during that period. 



Useful information 
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VVhere can the program be obtained? 

* Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
(312) 266-505.6 



Higher Horizons 100 

Hartford Public Schools 
Hartfor^j, Connecticut 

Summary 



Higher Horizons 100 is a pro- 
gram which provides intensive 
remedial language training and 
counseling to ninth-grade stu- 
dents from the disadvantaged 
areas o{ Hartford. The program 
selects 100 students each year 
who are of average intelligence, 
free of serious emotional prbb- 
lems» and retarded one to three 
years in reading. These students 
attend Hartford Public High 
School, but In a school -with l,n- 
a-school setting which is separ- 
ate from the other ninth-grade 
.students except for physical ^ 
education. The program oper- 
ates within its own cluster of* 
rooms and has its own special 
curriculum. Annual pre-and post- 
testing on standardized achieve- 
ment tests show the program 
consistently improves the read- 
ing and writing scores of the 
students, although gains In other 
curriculum areas are less imr 
pressive. 




Nature of the Program 



For whom is the program designed? 

HH100 was initiated to provide special, hfelp to children of 
families moving mtti the poverty areas of Hartford. These 
children typically were characterized by poor school records 
and serious language disabilities. To be chosen for the proflrarfi. 
a studeni must be recommended by his counselor as a ninth- 
grader of average intelligence, with no serious, adjustment 
problems, and in need of intensive fernguage and reading 
remediation. The desire of the student to be part of the program, 
and the willingness of his parents were also seldltion criteria. 

* 

On what ratiojiale was the program designed? 

A study of the demographic and welfare records undertaken m 
the 1960's revealed a pattern of mobility with serious 
educational implications-. These records showed that more 
families were moving out of the city than were moving in, and , 
that the incoming familities were larger and poorer than those' 
emigrating. The children coming into the city characteristically 
had poorer school records, more school adjustment problems, 
and greater language deficiencies, than the students they were 
replacing. The Higher Horizons 100 program is an effort to 
provide a transitionary program for those incoming students' ~> 
who are beginning high school with serious academic deficien- 
cies. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? ' 

In general, the program is designed to: 
Provide a setting for curricular experimentation and develop- 
ment in an effort to provide for the particular needs of a selected 
group of poverty children. 

Assist the students in 'their transition to regular high school In- 
struction. " ^ 

Remediate specific -learning disabilities, especially "in the 
language areas of reading and speect). 

Provide experiences not otherwise attamable In the Out-of- 
school environment. 

Promote higher educational and life goals by improving the self-^ 
concept of the students. 



Organization and Mat( 
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Nature of jhe Program 



Organization and Msfterials 



For whom is the program designed? 

HH100 was initiated to provide special help io children of 
familtes moving into the poverty areas of Hartford These 
children typically were characterized by poor school .records 
and serious language disabilities: To be chosen for the program, 
a student must be recommended by his counselor as a ninth- 
grader of average intelligence, with no serious adjustment ^" 
problems, and in need of intensive language and reading 
remediation. The desire of the student to be part of the program, 
'and the willingness of his parents were also selection cnte/ia. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

A study of the demographic and welfare records undertaken in 
the 1960 s revealed a pattern of mobility with serious 
^educational implications. These records showed that more 
families were moving out of the city than were moving in. and 
that the incoming familities were larger and poorer than those 
emigrating. The children coming into the city characteristically 
had poorer school records, more scPi'ool adjustment problems, 
and greater language deficiencies than the students they were 
replacing. The Higher Horizons 100 program is an effort to 
provide a transitionary program for those incoming students 
who are beginning high ischool with serious academic deficien- 
cies. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

In general, the program is designed to; 

Provide a setting for curncular experimentation and develop- 
ment in an effort to provide for the particular needs of a selected 
group of poverty childfen. - " 

Assist the students m their transition to regular high school in- 
struction. 

Remed.iate specific learning disabilities, especially in the 
language areas of reading and speech, " 

Provide experiences not otherwise attainable in the out-of- 
school environment. 

Promote higher educational and life goals' by improving the self- 
concept of the students. ^ 



How is the program organized? 

Organized as a school-v^jthin-a-school, HH100 has its own staff • 
and curriculum. The st^/f consists of a Program Coordinator, 
four subject area teachers, two language specialists, a guidance 
counselor, and a project assistant. Subject areas covered are 
English, mathematics, science, speech, remedial reading, and 
social studies. Since the progi am operates within its own set of 
^ semi-cloistered environment is maintained within 
whi(jrN^e|dents can be given individual attention. Classes are 
kept smallSaveraging about 25"in the content areas, and 12 to 15 
in the reniedial sections on speech and reading. English and' 
mathematics classes are grouped homogeneously to permit ad- 
ditional emphasis on language disabilities. The dally schedule is 
flexibly organized to permit tutorial study hails, field trips, large 
group sessions, and the like, ' * 

What specifier objectives are involved? 

While the program is not totally diagnostic-prescriptive in nature. 
It IS planned in detail covering objectives, content, materials, 
and techniques used to individualize instruction. Language: 
remediation is considered part of the total program and Is 
emphasized in all classes regardless of subject area. The 
s^tudents receive language remediation not only in English, 
speech, and reading, but also -as ah integrated pari of social 
studies, math, and science. The integrated content of the . 
prograhri is planned at weekly, staff meetings and during the • 
summer. 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 

For the students selected, the HH1oO program constitutes their 
total school ex|3erlence for the ninth grade, except for physical 
education which is taken twice a week in the regular school 
program. The basic school day consists of homeroom followed- 
by six 45-minute periods, but this schedule Is frequently ad- 
justed. A typical student's schedule on any- given day might be 
as follows; 



Homeroom 

Period 1 
Period 2 
Periods 
Period 4 



Conducted by first-period content- 
area teacher prior to beginning the 
day's Instruction. 

,^nglish 

N^athematics \ 
Social Studies 
Science 
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Period 5 Speech and Reading (Tadg+it on * 

alternate days) 

Period 6 ^ Physical Education (Twice a week) 

Supervised Study (Three times a week) 

What materials are provided for the program? 

- — ' .. •< 

Materials are selected to appeal to student interests and 
abilities. Extensive use of audiovisual equipment is made in alh 
classes, and a special paperback library is available for home 
use: The materials listed below are a sample of materials used in 
English and language classes. 

Books ^ 

Christ, Modern English in Action 

Warriner, English Grammar and Compositiop 

McCart, Reading/Writing Workshop 

The Way It is, Xerox publication 

Christ (ed.), The Odyssey of Homer 

Steinbeck, The Pearl 

Parks, The-Learyiing Tree 

Barrett, Lilies of the Field 

Bontemps (ed,), American Negro' Poetry 

Word Attack^ l\/lanual 
Building Reading Power, a programmed course 
Basic Reading Skills, published by 6cott Foresman 
Various high interest stories 
Audiovisual Equipment and hAaterials 
Tape Recorder 
Fllmstrips 
Movies 
. Television 
Phonograph Records 
Overhead Projectoirs 
Opaque Projectors 

Controlled Reader and filmstrips, Educational Development , 
. Laboratories 
Language Master and materials, Bell and Howell 
Flash-X. Educational Development Laboratories 

Classroom Activities 

How are classrooms .organized? 

Classroom organization varies according to subject and 
instructor-student preferences. In all cases, however, the 
emphasis is on individualization of instruction. 

How are the materials used? 

^ )h\6e variety of techniques are used (o individualize instruction 



within an overall articulated plan. One plan used in English is to: 
allow the student to choose the grade he wishes to makaon a; 
particular unit, and to contract the amount of worktequfred fo 
that gracJe. Positive class participation and completi^of daily] 
assignments is the base r^equirement for all passing Wades. ; 
Higher grades are associated with correspondingly hij^her test 
scores and the completion of more assignments. The student is" 
allowed to choose assignments from a list. " , 

Individualization in reading and speech is on the diagnostic- ; 
.prescriptive pattern. Student language levels are determined ; 
through testing, and readily attainable, short-Merm goals are SQ 
Individual records and interclass competitions are used as ; 
motivating devices with which a student can, demonstrate his; 
progress. ' \\ 

Are teacher supplements used? 

On occasiorj, college and other volunteer tutors have, been used 
as teacher supplements. 

How is student progress assessed? 

In addition to the procedures employed in each classroom tp 
assess student growth in the currlcular areas, a series (fl pre-; 
and post-tests have been given each year to measure the ojj^ral 
effectiveness of the program. These tests will be discustfeW ir 
the evaluation section. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisioos 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

The Staff emphasizes the importance of having a special area tc 
foster the separate school-wlthln-a-scl^ool identity, but this arei 
need only be a set of contiguous classrooms. The remedial \ 
nature of the progranrf calls for somewhat different and more 
elaborate currlcular materials. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

In a program of this type, audiovisual aids and remedial ctevic 
may need to be more abundanj and vacied than is found in the 
typicarctassroom of all but the best equipped schools. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

HH100 emphasizes the team planning necessary to; presenting 
an articulated program. The staff meets once weekly for cri-; 
tlques, planning, and discussions of individual students. At the 
meetrngs, the teachers cooperatively plan their class activitiei 



and deveJop coordinated techniques far dealing with each 
sfludent's unique problenls. In addition, the staff spends four 
weeks In the summer planning the year's program, training new 
staff, reviewing student profiles, and meeting Jhe incoming 
students and parents during home visits. 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

Since.the school-within-a-school concept involves curriculum 
reorganiza.tton primarily, costs of the pro'gram above regular 
costs are moderate. The budget for HH100 in a representative 
year was $94,125, but most was for personnel costs. T.he (Jer 
pupil cost of the program is generally .approximately $900, as 
compared to regular pupil expenditures of $800. 

Program Development and Status 

The HH 100 program was initiated i'n 1965 to meet a developing 
problem in the community. While the detailjed program is subject 
to continuous change and development, the overall form of 
the prografn has remained the same. 



What is the present status of the program? 

The program is continuing under funds from the Connecticut 
State Act for Disadvantaged Children. In 1971, it was chosen tor 
review as an exemplary program by the American Institute of 
Research, and the program is one of rive selected for nalional 
dissemination by tbe Right-To-Read Effort. Other high schools 
In Hartiord.-nowfjave similar programs. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

Th^ general objectives of HH 100 concern the improvement of 
(t) reading ability, (2) writing skills, (3) scholastic achievement 
generally, and (4) self-concept. The program evaluates the 
cognitive goals through a comparison of pre-and post-test 
results. Self-concept evaluation has been attempted, but without 
notable success. ^ 

What are the indicated strengths and limitations of the 
program? * 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test is administered at the 
beginning and end of each year. Although the staff believed that 
improved reading skills should be reflected in improved scores 
on group aptitude tests, no such^results have been obtained. 
Gain, scores have been nonsignificant and occasionally 
rgaative. The program has no demonstrable effect on its 
pn intelligence test performance. 



The jjiajor areas of success for the program are specifically Ir 
the areas given greatest stress: writing and reading. Gains oi 
the SRA Writing SHjIls Test and the Iowa Test of Silent Readin\ 
are cpnsistentfy significant and impressive. In general, the Im^ 
provement in writing skills has brought the students from. a 
pre-test percentile of 22 to a post-test rank of 50. Reading 
gains are generally at 1.5 grade equivalent units or above for t 
nif^-month period. 

Results on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests^ are mixed. Im- 
provement on the Resading subtest is consistent and impressive^ 
with average gains ranging from .8 to 3.3 grade equivalent units 
over the years. The Word Knowledge subtest results are 
generally significant but of lesser magnitude. For 1972-73, all 
Metropolitan grade Equivalent gair« were significant at the 01 
level. . / 

Useful Information - 

Wherein information about the program be obtained? 

For additionaJ information about the^rogram, contact: 



^^Mrs. Mamie White, Program Coordinator 
wHartford Public High School 

55 Forest Street • \ 

Hartford, Connecli.cut 06105 

(203) 278-1365 

-For evaluation informati^on, contact: 
Mr. Robert J. Nearine 
Coordinator of Evaluation 
Hartford Public Schools 
249 High Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105 
(203) 566-6534 
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High Intensity 
Learning Systems- 
Reading 

o ' 

Random House 
New York, New York 

Summary 



High Intensity Learning Systems- 
Reading is an instructional sys- 
tem which defines each student's 
unique reading needs and pre- 
scribes appropriate reading activ- 
ities to fill the student s needs. 
If enables one teacher to man- 
age the individual program of 30 
students per class hour— 150 stu- 
dents a day. The program com- 
bines individualized reading 
materials from over 30 publish- 
ers, including more, than 1,000 
trade books, with a comprehen- 
sive classroom nianagement 
system. It is designed to meet 
the needs of any student from 
grade one through high scHool. 
whether he is a good reader, or 
^oor reader. RandOm House pro- 
vides a staff development pro- 
gram to help school districts set 
up Reading Centers and imple- 
ment the system. The* High Inten- 
sity Program has already helped 
over fifty thousand children learn 
to read. 




Nature of the Program 

♦ 0 . 

For whorn is the program designed? 

The progr^am is designed to me*et the needs of any student from 
grade one through high school. 

On what rationale was the prograo) designed? 

The program developers believe that intensive, quality instruc- 
tion can offset the effects on reading achievement of racism and. 
poverty. They assert that replacing one publisher's rhaterials 
with anoth^j^" is not a curriculum change. Curriculum redesign 
requires "an efficient and hlJiiane redeployment of human/In- 
structional, physical, and fiscal resource^ln the school to reach-. 
operationallyKleflned instructional goals." Such a systems ap- 
proach^o th6|reading curriculum can be designed, delivered 
and imHiemented at a cost effectiveness level superic 
"programs' (pufelishers" materials) now being used. 



What are the generki goals and objectives of the program? 



iqr 



to 



Stated simply, the goal of High Intensity Learning Systems is to 
teach kids to read, especially the ones who do not normally 
achieve in the public schools. The movement toward account- 
ability has been an important Impetus to the development of the 
system. The program clearly^specifies appropriate objectives 
for each student's learning. Both teacher and student know 
definitely what the student must learn. They know the methods 
and materials he must use, and they know what he musjt dcrto 
show that he has mastered the specified objective. Reading is 
more than test measures, but In order to read at a given level, 
the student must master certain skills, It.is helpful to break these 
skills down Into specific concrete behaviors.. Specific assess- 
ment techniques can then be made for each of these behaviors. ' 

Organiziation and Materials ~ " ■ 

Hovy is the program orgatiized? 

High Intensity Learning Systems-Reading has two basic sets of 
components. They are; 

1. A collection of reading materials from more than thirty 
different publishers. 

2. A classroom management system that helps the-teacher 
make diagnostic decisions about a student's reading. It provides 
the behavioral analyses the teacher needs for assessments*. It 
provides prescriptions for instruction based on these 
assessments. It also provides classroom management 
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strategies so that one tea 
-curricula as there are stu 

The mo^ important comp 
System'*is the Catalogue 
PresQ^r-iptions. "This two-vc 
proximately 500 sp§ciflc r 
jectlves. Each Instructions 
'i:^escriptlons vyhich help t 
These prescriptions are U 
resource materials. The si 
Check-Out Tests which hi 
each student needs, and^ 
ponents are necessary to, 
Systenis-Reading, ^ • 

o 

3. The Staff Development 
tants into the school to eni 
gram. A typical staff deveic 
three-day workshop, a folic 
for the f^lrst year, after whic 
normaljy complete. 

What specific objectives ai 

There are several conceptj 
Learning Systems-Reading 

1 . Prescriptive or "so what| 
tools for analyzing each s 
portant, it answers the que 
helping the teacher preset 
tion. ■ ^ 

2. Motivation. The systemJ 
mediate reinforcement; th( 
to let him know whether H 
has been adequate. Feedbi 
appropriate learning stimt 

3. Individualization. The s] 
specially designed rhaterii 
content, rate, and level foi 

4. Intensified Instruction, 
intensified approach using 
technology apd systems, 
"reading period" time eac 
learning activities. 

5. Performance objectivesj 
ment .techniques. VJ/lth a j 
behayiors. schools can pli 



Nature of the Program , 

For whom is the program designed? ^ 

The program is designed to meet the needs of any student from, 
grade one through high school. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The program developei^s bV^eve that ir^tensive. quality instrui;- 
tjon can offset the effects on reading achievement of racism and 
poverty. They assert that replacing one publishers materials 
with another's is not a curriculum change. CumcuLum redesign 
requiries "an efficient and humane redeployment of human, in- 
structional, physical, and fiscal resources in the school to reach 
.operationally defined instructional goals." Such a systems ap- 
proach to the reading Curriculum can be designed, delivered 
and implemented at a cost effectivei;iess^4evel superior to 
■ programs" (publishers' materials) now bein^ used. ^^^^^^ 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

Stated simply, the goal of High Intensity Learning Systems is to 
teach kids to read, especially the ones who do not normally 
achieve in the public schools. The moverhent toward accoanf- 
ability has been an important impetus to tjr^evelopment of the 
system. The program clearly specifies appropriate objectives- 
for each.student^'s jearhing. Both teacher and student know 
definitely what the student must learn. They know the methods 
and materials he must use. and they know what he must d^-to 1 
show that he has mastered the specified objective. Reading is 
more than test measures, but in order to read at a given level, 
the student must master certain skills. It is helpful to break these 
skills down int^ specific concrete behaviors. Specific assess- 
ment techniques can then be made for each o\ these behaviors, 

Organization and Materials ^ 

How is the program organized? 

High Intensity Learning Systems-Reading has two basic sets of 
components' They are; 

1. A collection of reading materials from more than thirty 

different publishers. 

2. A classroom management systenn that helps the teacher, 
make diagnostic decisions about a student's reading. It provides - 
the behavioral analyses the teacher needs for assessments. It 
provides prescriptions for instruction, based on these 
accpQsments. It also provides classroom^ -management 



strategics od t hat one teacher can operate as many individual 
curricula as there are students-in, the class. 

The most important component of the Classroom Management 
System is the Catalogue of Instructional Objectives and 
Prescriptions. This two-volume catalogue contains ap- 
proximately 500 specific reading behaviors or instructional ob- 

'jectives. Each instructional objectiv]^ (1-0) is followed by a list of 
prescriptions wTilch help the student master that particular I-Oy, 
These/pr^scriptions are learning activities selected from the *' 
resource materials. The system provides Check-In Tests and 
Check-Out Tests which help the teacher determine which l-O's 

- each stu4ent needs, ajfd which' he has mastered. Both com- 
ponents are necessary to operate High Intensity Learning 
Systems-Reading. , ^ ' 
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3. The Staff Development Program brings professional consul- 
" tants into the schoofto ensure p/oper implementation of the pro- 
gram. A typical staff development program involves an initial 
three-day workshop, a follow-up workshop, and periodic support 
f6r the first year, after which this portion ot the program Is 
normally complete. 

What spe\:iflc objectives are involved? 

There are-several concepts fundamental to. High Intensity 
Learning Systems-Reading, lyiost ]m|)ortant are: . 

1 . Prescriptive or "so what?" diagnosis. This system will provide 
tools for analyzing each student's reading behavJior,' More, im- 
portant. It answers the question "so what shall I do about it?" by 
helping'the teacher prescribe appropriate activities. for instruc- 
tiorr , 

2. MotivatiOR'. The "system provides motivation through Jjm- 
mediate reinforcement; the student gets "feedback" right away 
to let him know whether his response to a "learning stimulus" 
has been adequate. Feedback to the learner and presentation of 
appropriate learning stimuli are continuous processes. 

3. Individualization. The system involves a large variety of 
specially designed materials, so the teacher can personalize 
contBTTtrrate, and level for each student. 

4. Intensified Instruction. Students learn efficiently through an 
intensified approach using appropriate books, materials, 
technology and systems. Learning maximizes the amount of 

' reading period" time each student spends on appropriate 
learning activities* ^ 

5. Performance objectives and the criterion-referenced assess- 
ment techniques. With a goal of 500 well-defined reading 
behaviors, schools can plan their curricula, more clearly; they 
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can also evaluate tha.studenfs performanGe knowing preqlsety 
whaWhey are trying to measure. ' — •* • 

i^ctives in the program fall Into three large classes: word 
<, comprehension, and study skills 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 




Students devote one class hour daily to*the program. 



^hat materia'is are providei^ for the student? 



/ 



Materials from over 40 different publishers form a library of 
reading materials. All are self-instructional and are arranged so 
that they are non-consumable. They are arranged in broad dif- 
ficulty levefs, beginning readers to 12th grade achieving 
readers, with materials at intervening levels for both achievers 
and underachievers. No basal reader materials are included. 
Some of the materials include: 

Bantam Books— (3()/cano Cruz, The Qontender, Cheaper bf the 
Dozen, Can't You Hear M0 Talking To You, Hot Rod,: Star Trek 
Barnell Ll9ft, Ltd. Specific Skills Series ^ 
Borg-Warner Educatiortal Syjstems— Sysfem 80 
Phdividualized Instruction, Inc. 
Economy Cfo.— EAffSL SjOacefa//( 

Learning Research Associates— The Michigan Language 
Program 

J. P. Lippincott— ffead/ng for Me^aning 
McGraw-Hill Book 90. EDL—EDL JStudy Skills Kits 
Prentice Hall— Be A'^ Better Reader • 

Random House— Random House Reading Program— Word 
Pacers— 7 Sets of Carousel Books x^V 
Teachers College Press— Gates Peardon Reading Exercis^'i 
Recalls Crabbs 

Weston Woods— Sound Filmstrip Sets 



Application Forms (Local) 
476' * X ' 
Acj Wes— Addison We^Tay, 
Kit A . ^ 

069, 075, 076,1)87, 107, 170, 194, 212, 220, 249, 304, 347, 360, 
361, 365, 390, 423, 424 
Kit B • < 

282, 304; 308, 327, 343, 347, 362, 363, 364, 390, 458, 459 

y i * 

ARJ^— Audio. Reading Progress Lab (EPC) j 
Level 1 , . * I 

006. 007. 008. ,009. Oil, 061. 061a. 061b, 061c. 068, 081. 081a, 
081b, 081c. 084, 093, 093a. 093b, 093c. 095. 100. 100a. 100b. 
100c. 104. 120, 120a, 120b. 120c. 124. 136. 136a. 136b."l36c, 
137. 138. 184.. 192. 249. 260. 265. 327. 334. 355. 389. 399 

/ ^ . 
Live! 2 

061 . 061a. 061 b. 061c,-068, 070. 081 . Opia. 08l4o81c. 092. 093, 
093a. 093b. 093c. 096 , ' ' 

Each activity identified is coded to one of the 500 skill objectives. 
Then the skills are listed by number with a choice/6f activities for 
each skill. The teacher chooses from these activities to make . 
a prescription. Student input to the prescription in the form ofl 
check.-in tests tells the teacher which skills the student needs to 
practice. 

Examples of some of^e skill prescriptions are shown below. 
Sample 1.0. Prescriptions \ , 
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What materials' are provided for the teacher? 

Random House Educational Systems Division supplies soft ' 
materials for the system, some of which are; 

Basic Test of Reading Comprehension 
1.0. (Instructional Objectives) Catalog. Vols. .1 and 2 
Check Test BookJets 
Check-In Test Pads with Answer Keys 
Check*-Out Test Box and Answer Keys 
Instructional Managers Guide 

The 1.0. Catalog identifies skilf activities in each of the commer- 
cial materials. The samples below show this materials analysis. 

ERLC ) 
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Skill Given a wowfviisually. the student selects 

from X chofces the word that matches the 
given wordl 

Prescriptions MLP— RW 3: pp. 8^ 9. 22. 23. 41. 42.' 44. 69. 

' 70. 73. 100. 101. 104, 128. ' 

129. 132. 153. 154. 158. 
159 

MLP— RW 4; pp. 4-7. 10. 20-23. 25. 26. 3g-39. 

51-55. 67-70. 81t84. S^MpS. 
110-112, 114. 116. 118^119 
^MLP^RW 5: pp. 5-10. 23-25. 41-46. 61-70. 66- 
^ ^ 92. 103-106, 109-110. 122. 123. 

125-128. •130, 143-151. 164- 
• 170? 183-187. 189-194 

- MLP— PT: 29. 32#4-5. 36#3-6. 40#4-8. 43#4-7. 
, 46#4-8. 49#4-10. 58, 61. 65. 71. 79. 83. 

87. 90. 94. 97 \ 



0 
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Skill ' Given a picture for a one syllfiUDle word, the / 

student selects one X vowels that repre- 
sent the nnedlal sound of that word. 



Prescriptions -Wordpacers— SkSpot E: #4 

Def. E: #4, 5 

Ji_Blue #6 

PW^BrTsi. JI83, 187 • 
PWV (E) ;H2 (G) 108, 110, 111 
OR 105, 125, 128, 134 
. MWDS 94 

DRS (A) 15. 31, 37, 61 (B) 13 (0) 9 

: : ^ — : 
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Skill Given a sentence visually, the student ideh- 

tifieSkfhe 2 words that are homonyms. 



Prescriptions PH Wr See A— pp. 28, 42, 43, 56, 57, 76, 77 

B-pp. 9, 19 
Tr Th (1^61, 66 PW (G) 18 

MWVS 23, 24 MWDS 15 

PW (A) 139. 174. 187, 188, 199, 213. 229 
Writes the Vowel: 
PWV (C) 51. 56, 62, 64 
(E) 30, 46 
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Skill After reading a book (selection), the stu- 

^ dent demonstrates an understanding of the 

author's style or the structure of the book 
(selecti.on) by answering specified, 
questions. 



Prescriptions ARP Level 5— Lesson: 108 

Level 6— Lesson: 8B, 11B 
Level 7— Lesson: 6A, 11A ' 
Level 8-~Lesson: 6A,;iOB, 11 A, II^B 
RHRP— Tan: 12. 14 

Olive: 12, 14 
Skilpfecer Tan— 12: all items, all cards 
14:, all Items, all cards 
Skilpacer. Olive— 12: all items, all cards 
14: all items, all cards 
One to One— Literary Ability 8: Plot 

Literary Ability 10: Setting 
Literary Ability 1 1 : Structure * 
Literary Ability 12: Style 
literary Ability 13: Theme 
Literary Comparison 5: ''Novel #2-5 
Literary^ComparJson 7: Theme #1-3 



ope to One—Specific Interest: 1-21 

Specific Books: #1-60 
One to One— General Biography: 1-6 

General Fiction: 1-5 . 

Poetry: 1-5 

Short Stories: .1^4 
This objective is assessed by teacher observation. 



How open is the program to supplementary and teacher made 
materials? ! 

High Iritensrty Learning Systems-Reading is an open system. 
Self-instructional materials may be added. > 

What student assessment materials are, pro^^ded jfi 
^ suggested? , 

The 0as/c Test of Reading Compreherision is a placement test. 
Check-In Tests and Check-Out Tests assess skill development. 

Classroom Activities 

How are classrooms- organised? 

Classes come to the reading center. The reading center Is 
arranged so that students can easily reach their folders and the 
materials with which they will work. Reading centens have an at- 
tractive informal reading corner where children read trade • 
books, and another corner set up with cassette recorders where 
students record their ©wri poetry readings. In setting up the 
reading center, at'tention Is paid to minimizing conciestion 
and facilitating attention to learning activities. 

How are the materials used? 

Based on Check-In Test, the teacher knows the skills each pu)s 
- needs to ^work on. With the help of the 1.0. Catalog and he,r' 
knowledge of the student, the teacher makes a prescription for 
each student. The student keeps track of his skill w^rk on a wall 
, chart. He first writes the skill numbers^of the prescriptions on the 
wail chart. After working on the prescriptions, he crosses off the 
Skills he has mastered as he passes the Check-Out Teats. 

Are teacher supplements used? ' - ^ 

The system is designed so that one teacher can handfe 30 
, children at a time, about 150 children a day. Aides are useful if 
funds are available. 



How is student progress assessed? 

A placement t^st (Basic Test of Reading Comprehension) give^ 
the student's initial reading level. Th^e teacher then begins to 
give him Check-In Tests In speqific subskills. The teacher 
collects a group of Check-In Tests (I.O's) in which the student 
needs/p?actice in order to give him a suitable ptescription. 
Wh^ the teacher or the student feels he is performing each of 
the prescribed 1.0. tasks well* he takes the Check-Out Test. A? 
^ wall chart keeps track of the I.O.'s he is, working on, and the ones 
he has mastered. * ' • 

implementation Requirements 
and Provisions 

y Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

It is necessary to set up a reading center with appropriate work \ 
areas and storage areas for materials iand pupils' records. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

Cassette recorded and playbacks, film strip Rrojectors', pacers, 
head sets, stopwatches and other small l\ems are needed or 
suggested. ^ r. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

ln-ser>^ce training is necessary, • / 

What provisions are rnade for special training of teachers? 

A Staff Development Program trains teachers. This involves a i. 
three-day workshop, "two or more follow-up workshops, and ^ 
monthly support for the first year. Subsequent training is usuaBJfH 
done within the school system. . 

What provisions are made for training of teacher supplements? ! 

Teacher supplements are included in the teacher training 
program.. ^ \ ^ 

What is the coft of implementing the program? ^ 

Cost for the management system is $1,815. The inventory of 
materials is approximately $7,000. The Staff Development Pro- 
gram is $3,600.. This trains about 20 people— teachers, super- 
visors and aides-r-who in turn will manage up to 3 ce^pters. A « 
district may .set up 3 centers each of which will bandl^ 150''' 
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students a day. Most of- the materials of the management system 
^nd all of the inventory of materials for student use are reusable. 
Random House advises that initial costs should be considered 
• over a 5 year span. This brings the yearly per pupil cost to 
$13.80 plus the few consumable items. After the initial cost, , 
$3 to $4 per student per year will keep the program running. 
Costs may vary,, however/depending on the age of the chil- 
dren, thfe items on hand; and various other local conditions. 

Program Development and Status 
How was the program developed? 

The program was developed by Dr, S, Alan Cohen and Dr. 
Ann Marie Mueser. Working with Dr. Abraham J. Tannenbaum, 
Dr. Cohen developed W^e Taxonomy of InstructiohaJ Treatments 
In Reading and a classroom analysis scheme derived from the 
taxonomy. Later, the taxonomy was used in a systems approach 
to reading instruction known as the Reading Skills Center. . 
Based on his research, Cohen states that in more successf^Jl 
teachers' ctes^oms, children were more involved in learning 

. than in less successful teachers' classrooms. The term "more 
involved'' includes such descriptions as "liking what he's doing," 
"sticking to it," "interested" and like terms.^The P ratiONwas 
developed by Cohen to measure this involvement. It meas^ures 

jpupilparticipation in prescribed learning activities. A class P 
ratio Is derived by sannpling participation students. Non- 
participation 'of the student may be the result of a variety of 
situations. For example, the student/may be waiting for the 
teacher, ar he may be waiting for certain materials or equip- 
ment, or he may be doing something vyhich has nothing to do 
with the learning activity at hand. Adcordin^to Cohen's # 
research, the greater students' participation in the prescribed 
learning activity, the more fneasured achievement occurs. The 
'*best" teachers of reading had children participating in 
prescribed learning activities 56 percent of the time. Average 
teachers had P ratios of 30 to 40 per cent. A simplification of 
Cohen's P ratio is part of High Intensity Learning Systems- 
Reading. • / ^ 4 . 

What is the present status of the prograi|i? 

High Intensity Learning Systems continues to be modified and 
expanded. A nation-widasystem for updating the instructional 
materials as new programs are produced is nowjn operation. 
Modifications of classroom management techniques are being 
developed. The curriculum is^ being expanded to include 
mathematics. 
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Program Evaludftion^ 

How has the program been evaluated? 

mi 0 ■ ■ 

A Study at P.S. 148 in New York City reported delinquenf 
. boys gained^l year In four months time and 2 years in 8 mofjths 
time. In Williamsville, New York, after 3 months in the 
program an average population showed a mean gain in 
vocabulary of .41 and a mean gain in comprehension of .63. 
Students in Appalachia showed a mean gain nearly a^ull year 
greater than expected gain (.4 year for this population) aiftV about 
100 hours of instruction. Average gain was 1.2 years growth,. ' 

A large study in Omaha, Nebraska followed the progress gf over 
2,000 children in grades 3-11. Pre-tesfs were conducted six 
weeks after the system v/as installed. Post-tests were conducted 
4 1/2 months later. Mean gain was nearly double the gain ex- 
pected for average students (.87 year gain after .45 year instruc- 
. tion). . The mean gain was about-three times the expected gain 
for Title I- students in this school system. Measuring constraints 
in 'the Reading Centers' ojDeratlon, the researchers concluded 
that the system was able to control negative teacher-school 
effects. Thft is, while positive attributes of- tfeacher-school 
effects showed in the achievement results? even the "worst" 
centers had average gains somewhat greater than e^xpected 
gains for average students, 

Pre-post gains over a five month period for 236 children*in 
grades 2-6 in an elementary school in Shaker Heights, Ohio 
revealed an overall average groWtfrrate of *1^D4'n Word Meaning 
'and 1.1 in Paragraph Meaning. Trie expected growth of .5^ for 5 
month's instruction was thus doublpd in both cases. Table 1 
shows the specific results for each grade level. 
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Five Month Student Gains 

Random Hduse High Intensity Reading Program 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

December, 1 972-April, 1 973 



Grade 


No.Of Pupils 


Average Gain 
Word Meaning 


Average Gain 
Paragraoh Meaning 


2 


29 


1.1 




3 


. 41 • 


.7 




4 ' 


56 


'1.4 




5 


47 


.8 


.8 


6 


63 


1.1 


1.1 


Total 


236 


1.0 


1-1 



What are the strengths and weaknesses of the program? 

^H, evidervq.e points to the effectiveness of {\^e program, even 
with severely- d populations. However, most of thg^ 

ey&lgatlOA.^^ cover only a period of several months. The 
prog^^anri, Wj&i^^ warrant long-term evaluation. 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained?. 

Random House • 
'Educational Systems Division 5-5 
201 East 50 Street 
New York, New^Vork 10022 : ' , 
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Juan Morel Campos 
Bjlindual Centter 

^ Chiqago, Illinois 

Summary . ' " 

The JuSn Morel Campos Bi- — - 
lingual Center was established 
In an economically disadvan- 
taged neighborhood to open in- 
termediate grade instruction to 
1 2-1 4 year olds \vho are newly " 
arrived from Spanish-speaking 
countries. These children, who 
speak'littl^^or no English, have 
little hop6 of benefiting from 
classes taught solfely in English. 
The Center's program Seeks to 

■ strengthen the child s literary 
and academic skills in his native 
language, while teaching com- 
petence in English. In addition, 
English-speaking children attend 
the Center to serve as Language 
models and to learn iSpanish and 
an appreciation of the Spanish 
culture. Inteiiaction between the 
two groups was fostered through 
special bilingual conversation 
classes, integrated subject mat- 
ter classes, and bicultural social 

.events. 

• Classes^at the Center are un- 
graded, with the children 
grouped by English proficiency 
levels. All children work toward" 
a standard set of objectives. In- 
dividualization of the curriculum 
Is made by difficulty-level adjust- 
ments, special instruction, and 
similar resource aids. A diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive apprcTach to in- 

•struction is emphasized through- 
out. The staff has translated and 
developed many teaching mater- 
ials and testing devices. Test 
results show encouraging gains 
in language, subject matter, and 
res. 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the«program designed? 

The program is designed for children drawn from grades 6, 7, 
and S taged 12-14 years)' who have recently arrived from 
Spanish-speaking countries, and who carlnot function in Eng- 
lish adequately to profit from the work of the conventional 
classroom. These children come primarily from Puerto Rico and 
ar.e ofjten pqorly-educated in their own language. 

On, what rationale was the program designed? 

The program developed out of a concern for the large number of 
- S]5anish-speaking children who' were dropping out of school 
before high school gi*aduatlon. It was believedy^at the basic 
canse of the hi^h attrition rate was the difficulty these children 
had in adjusting to an English-based school program and 
different cultural expectations. Arriving in this country with 
poorly-developed academic skills, the children fell Irreparably 
behind durihglhe period when they were learning to. use 
Engllst>. J\)e combination of academic retardation and second 
language difficulties; proved overwhelming in the normal high 
school. The program seeks to overcome these difficulties by 
providing remedial and developmental academic instruction in 
the student's native language, while working intensively to 
develop proficiency in English. 

What are the general go*als and objectives of the program? 

c ... 

In general, the objectives of the Center are: '■ 'f ' \ 

To enable the Spanish-speaking. children to maintain and im-: 
prove their academic achievements in social studies^ c ' 
arithmetic, and sitSfSfcbe. To o/ovlde the learning experiences 
that will enable the Spanish^peaking student to* learn to spesik. 
read, and write English fluently In terms of age and .ability. 

To maintain and develop reading and writing skills in Spanish. 

To develop ah awareness and pride In thelSpanish cultural 
heritage, and to integrate this heritage with that of the * 
United States mainland. 

To teach the "Anglo" children Spanish and to impart a 
knowledge and appreciation of the Spanish cultural heritage. 



Organization and Mat 

How is th§ program orgain 

Classe's at the Center are i 
cording to their proficienq 
.^students attend three 40-m 
struction (TESL) every mor 
ning of the fifth day Is devo 
Afternoon periods are dev( 
itlaliy in Sp.anlsh with a trar 
first year. - 

. The "Anglo" children attend 
studies as the more advan^ 
balance of th^lr day is ^pe 
periods), and Spanish clasj 
children receive instructior 
health instruction, and a b 
language. 

What' specific objectives i 

All segments of the progran 
the area of 'reading skill^ ^ 
^^llowlng major objecti\^s: 

1. Students will improve o 
facilitate reading. 

2. Students will improve c 

3. Students -will improve n 

4. Students will Improve a 
through reading. 

m ' ■ 

5. Students will function Ir 

6. Students will Identify bl( 
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are stnessed, with about o 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

' ' «a ^ ^ ■ 

The program is designed forjchlfdren drawn from grades 6, 7, ^ 
and :8 (aged 12-14 years) wjio have recently arrlVed'from \' 
Spanish-ipeaking countries, and who cannot function in Eng- 
lish adequately to profi't from the work of the conventional 
classroom. These children comje primarily from Puerto Rico and 
ar^ often poorly-educated in their own language. • i 

On what rationale was the program designed? N^^ , 

The program developed out of a concern for the large number: of 
Spanish-speaking children who were dropping out of school 
before high school graduation. It was believed that the basic 
cause of the high attrition rate was'the difficulty these children 
had in adjusting to aa'English-based school program ahd 
different cultural expectations. Arriving in this country with 
poorly-developed acaderjiic skills, the children fell irreparably 
behind during the period when, they were learning to use 
English. The combination of academic retardation and seqbnd 
language difficulties proved overwhelming in the normal high 
school. The program seek's to overcome these difficulties by 
providing remedial and developmental academic instruction in 
the student's native language, while working intensively to 
^develop proficiency in -English. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

In general,* the objectives of the Center, are: 

To enable the Spanish-speaking children to maintain and Im- 
prove their academic achievements in socral studies, 
arithmetic, and sciehce. To provide the Jearning experiences 
tijat will enable the Spanish-speaking student to learn to speak, 
read.^and write English fluently in terms of age and ability. 

To maintain and develop reading and writing skills in Spanish. 

Jo develop an awareness and pride in the Spanish cultural ^ 
heritage, and to integrate this heritage with that of the 
United States mainland. . 

To teach the "Anglo" children Spanish and to impart a 
' knowledge' and appreciation of the Spanish cultural heritage. 

} 




Organization and Materials 

Hdw is the program organized? 

« o 

Classes at the Cgnter are ungraded with children grouped ac- 
cording to their proficiency with English. Spanish-speaking 
students ajtepd thr^e 40-minUte periods of intensive English in- 
struction (TESL) every morning on four days a week. The mor- 
ning of the fifth day is devoted to music, 'art, or^spec^al tutoring. 
Afternoon periods are devoted to academic subjects taught in- 
itially in Spanish with a transition to^nglish beginning after the 
first year. 

* 

The "Anglo" children attend the same math, science, and social 
studies as the more advanced iSpanish-speaking students. The 
baiawce of their day is §pent on language arts classes (two 
periods) and Spanish classes (two periods). Once a week, all 
Children receive instruction in music, art, physical education-, 
health instruction, and a 'bilingual class on conversational 
language.^ " ^ » 

What specific objectives are Involved? 

All segments of the program are based on specific objectives. In. 
the area of reading skills specific objectives cluster under the 
foltowing major objectives: 

1. Students vyill" improve oral communication skilfe in order to 
facilitate reading. 

2. Students will improve comprehension of written materials. 

3. - Students will improve reading rates. 

J 

4. Students will improve ability , to obtain specific information 
through reading. 

5. Students will function in two languages. 

•6. Students will identify bicultural purposiveness. 

Objectives relating to language skills are divided into three 
levels of language development corresponding to the three 
years of work at the Center. Listening and sp.eaking skills are 
stressed ^t. level 1 (basic), with only one-fifth of classroom time 
spent on reading and writing. Level/ll (Intermediate) classroom, 
time is divided equally between listening-speaking and reading- 
writing skills. At level til (advanced) reading and writing skills 
are stressed, with about one»third of classroom time spent on 
listening and speaking skiilsf The materials at each level are 
progressively more difficult, and students progress from the 
simpler to more adx/anc^d skills. 

■ , ■ .50' . -^v ■ 



How much ttudtnt timt it dtvottd to the program? 

The Cemer is the total intermediate school" experience for the 
children attending. The school day begins at 9:00 A.M. ahd ends 
at 3:00 P.M., with 30 minutes for lunch. 

What materials are provided? 

The Center employs traditional methods bf teaching in the con- 
tent areas, andjhe materials are those found in any well 

' equipped intermediate school. Many^of these materials must be 
in Spanish and English, however, and TESL materials are 

* needed in addition. A sample of the special materials follows: 
TESL Textbooks: 

English This Way (Macmillan)— audiolmgual focus. 
English for Today (McGraw-Hill)— audiolingual focus 
Reading Round Table (American)— reading foCus 
Bank Street Readers (MacmiHan)— reading focus 
Miami Linguistic Readers (Heath)— reading focus 
Let's Learn English Crosswords (American)— writing focus 
Guided Composition (American Language Institute)— 
writing focus 

^Spanish J^xtbooks: 
Matemsltica (Laidlaw) . 
Una Mirhda al Pasado (Laidlaw) v 
Adventuras For Mundos OesGonoc/ofas (iaidlaw) 
Nuestro Mundo Maravilloso (Laidlaw) 
Amdtica Tocfds (Rand-McNally) 
Proteccidn de la Salud (Laidlaw) 
Por Esos Caminos (Laidlaw) 
Comedias Interpretadas (National Textbook) 

How open is the program*to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? ; 

The'progtam is not only oipjen to teacher-made materials, such 
materials are quite necessary. The Center staff has developed 
many of the materials used there. In some areas, e.g.. science, 
no adequate materials existed. In other areas wl^ere commercial 
materials were available, the staff preferred to develop their own 
so thai they would be relevant to the lives dT their particular 
children / , 

What student assessment materials are provided or 
suggested? . 

* 

Diagnosis and prescription are part of each ^evel of the TESL 
program. Children are initially pladed on the basis of the Dade 
County written test and an oral test. Textbook and teacher-made 
Q nosltic tests are used throughout. There is a clearly defined 



objective and a written evaluation procedure for every lesson, 
taught. Student diagnostic profiles are established with the 
Michigan Oral LANGUAGE Predictive Test, 



Classroom Activities 

How are classrooms organized? 
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Classes are small with^a teacher-pupit ratio of about 1:15. Pupils j 
are grouped byproficiency level In English but are otherwise un- 
graded. Extensive u^fe is made of diagnostic-prescriptive 
procedures. Students are placed and monitored, with diagnostic^ 
and subject matter tests given frequently. Content courses are; 
taught with trai,glitional methods whether in Spanish or English. 
TESL has an internal structure and methodology of its own 
described below. 

How are the materials used? 

The TESL techniques used to promote facility in English are (1) 
specialty developed "dialogs." (2) patterned practices. (3) struc- 
ture drills, (4) directed conversation, (5) substitution drills, (6) 
role-playing.and dramatics, (7) special language games, and (8) 
the use of commercial materials such as flash cards, Peabody 
Language Development Kits, and a Language Master. Many of ; 
the materials used in the TESL classes were developed by the 
Center staff. Examples written for the Basic Level follow: 

1. Introduction of grammatical patterns to be taught. ^ 
Interrogative forms; Who. VVhat. Where, How, When 
Present progressive: -ing 

Illustrative dialog: Margarita: Hi Rafael. Where are you going? 

Rafael: I'm going to the ball park. 

Margarita: What are you going to do? etc. ^ * 

2. Structure dr^s include several repetition drills and substitu- 
tion drills. In Repetition drill, the student repeats after the 
teacher. In a substitutions drill, the student completes sentences 
by supplying correct grammatical structures and learned 
vocabulary. 

Example of a repetition drill: 

• 

I am playing in the park. 
You are playing in the park. 
He IS playing in the park. 
She is playing in the p^. 
etc. 

Example of a mijitiple substitution drill: 
I am playing in the park. 

... in the school yard. (Class: "You are playing . . . *') 
He . . . tClass: " . . . is playing in. the school yard.") 



They 



(Class: 



are playing in the school yard. ") 



3. Directed conversations are between two class members . . 
directed by the'^teacher: 

.Teacher: "Rafael, ask Margarita where she is going." 

Rafael: "Margarita, where are you going?" 

Teacher: "Margarita, tell him you are going to the park \)vith your 

brother." 

..Margarita: "I am going to the park with my brother." 
Arm teacher supplements used? 

The center employed two bilingual Teacher Aides who assisted 
the teachers in preparing bulletin boards, correcting papers, 
record keeping, and supervl$ing children. A SchoolXommunity 
Representative acted as liaison between the school and home, 
visiting parents to work with them on school and health 
problems, and arranging visits to the school. 
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How is student progress ai 

Content area assessment was primarily through teacher-made 
tests and the Metropolitan Achievement Te^ts given in both 
languages. TEGL has diagnosis and prescription built into each 
level. Much student progress assessment depended on small 
classes and close teacher-student relations 



Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

The center originally operated as a "school-within-a-school" us- 
ing facilities in an elementary school. They now have their own 
building, a former parochial school acquired on a rental basis. 
No other special facilities are required. y 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed. 

is In-service training needed or suggested? 

The Center conducts an active m-service training program, but 
of a type which is desirable in any school. In-service training by 
staff amounts to about 50 hours per year. In addition, central of- 
fice consultants periodically offer special sessions. 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

Most of the cost for the Center is for professional salaries which 
are above 'average due to the small teacher-pupil ratio and 
specialized staff personnel. Total budget in a recent year was for 
O i6,570,.yielding a per pupil cost of $1457 for each of the 80 



pupils attending. Of 1his money, Chicago Public Schools fur- 
nished 16 percent, the remainder coming from Titles VII and I. 

Program Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

The program was established during the 1968-69 academic year: 
as the Lafayette Bilingual Center. The Center's program was fuh 
ly implemented with developed materials and six bilingual 
classroom teachers by 1969-70. During its operation, the objec- 
tives of the program have not changed appreciably, but have: 
evolved toward a more truly bilingual program, with increasing 
emphasis on the teaching of the Spanish language and culture; 
to both Spanish-and-English-speaking children. 

What is the present status of program? 

The program has met with considerable sucess and has at- 
tracted national attention. It was chosen as a Model Program in| 
Compensatory Education by th6 National Center for Educational. 
Communication, and as one of five programs presented in ''In-; 
formation Capsules" by the Right to Read Effort. The program 
has moved from its original "school-within-a-school" format into; 
a building of its own. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

Evaluation components have been built into the program frori 
Its inception. In addition, the Center was ohe of several 
programs evaluated by the American Institutes of Research in 
1969-70. these evaluations focused on the Center's effect on; 
student aptitude, achievement, and level of anxiety. Pre-and 
post-tests are administered at the iDeginning and end of the 
. school year. Although the Center would prefer to use a control 
group design, such an evaluation is not possible since the 
Center accommodates all of the children in the category of in- 
terest. Consequently, scores are compared to norms where ap: 
propriate. f 

" The Center staff beli'eved that the bilingual program would 
enrich the experiential background of the children to a degree 
that would be reflected in ability test scores. Spanish editions of 
two tests of ability, the Sliort Test of Educational Ability (STEA] 
and the Test of General Ability^TOG^), were given at the begin- 
ning and end of the academic year 1969-70. Statistically and; 
educationally significant gains were made. 
The children were administered the Elementary Level of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests in English and a Spanish 
translatjpn of the Intermediate Level. Statistically significant 
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gains were reported for ail subtests of both tests, with most of 
the gains of a magnitude equal 6r better than the eight 
months separating pre-and post-tests. 

Acpmparison of the gains matJe on the Spanish and English 
/Versions of the MAT is particularly interesting. In terms of Word 
^Knowledge, Reading, and Arithmetic Problem Solving, mean 
g'ains were essentially simi^gj^Jor the two languages. Therefore, 
the Center's student^ made similar achievement gains in both 
Spanish and English, with their absolute levels remaining higher 
in their native language. 

In summary, the results of the evaluation "Conducted by the 
American Institutes of Research showed that the program at the 
Center had resulted in (1) increases in ability as measured, (2) 
educationally Significant gams in Spanish reading and 
Arithmetic problem solving, and (3) educationally significant 
gams in English reading, spelling, langua'ge, and arithmetic 
problem solving. The attempts to evaluate non-cognitive factors 
were unconvincing. ' ' 

What are the indicated strengths and limftatjons of the 
program? 

The program achieved itsobjectives to a very large degree. Only 
additional time will fell If the major goal is achieved— that the 
Center graduates complete high school and go on to college In 
signific^ant numbers. 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 

The Bilingual Center is located in Chicago. Illinois. 
For additional information, contact: 

Miss Natalie Picchiotti, Director 

Juan Morel Campos Bilingual Center 

1520 No. C^aremont Avenue * ' 

Chicago. Illinois 60647 ^ 

(312)489-1343 
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ListenSrook Learn 

EdiicBtionai Development 

Laboratories 

Parlin, New Jersey * 

Summary 



Educationat Development Labor- 
atories calls its program, Listen 
Look Learn, a "miilti-medla com- 
munrcatlons skills system" and 
presents an impressive array of 
research evidence to back up Its 
claim. The program does inte- 
grate instruction in the 0om- 
.munication skills of looking, 
listening, reading, writing, speak- 
ing, etc., but its primary focus is 
on reading. Listen Look Leatn \s 
a n eclectic^progra m which or- 
ganized several approaches to 
teaching reading into a system- 
atic format using an ungraded, 
continuous progress approach. 

Instruction is organized into 
cycles, each of which contains 
several parts requiring a variety 
of activities. From readiness to 
independent reading, the child 
progresses through 100 such 
cycles. Much instruction is self- 
paCed and individualized, but 
many group activities, games, 
and teacher-directed whole 
class activities make the program 
format ^xtremely varied. Educa- 
tional Development Laboratories 
has conducted and published a 
research program.\^^hich can 
§erve as an example to other 
publishers. The published re-^ 
search presents impressive evi-^ 
dence that Listen Look Learn is a 
program which can work very 
well, 




Nature^)! the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 



The program is ungradt/ but designed to teach basic com- 
munication skills at the elementary school level to all children. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The developers of the program have used a systems approach 
to bring together the findings of research and modern class- 
room practice. Reading is taught in conjunction with writing, 
speaking, and listening in integrated lessons. Considerable at- 
tention is devoted to the development of the perceptual $kills 
seen as undergirding communications. The program is individ- 
ualized to permit each cfrjild to learn at his own level and rate. 
Skill development is sequential and controlled, but without the. 
restrictions on vocabulary and content associated with basal 
programs. The program seeks to develop independent learners 
capable of self-direction, who accept responsibility for their own 
learning and approach it with positive attitudes. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the Program? 

The general goal of the program is to provide a compjete learn- 
in^g environment which will allow individualized instruction to 
o^ccur in the basic communications skills. Learning is seff-paced 
and independent to a jarge^degree and employs a multi-media - 
approach.* 

Organization and Materials 

How Is the program organized? 

The program is organized as an uiYgraded, continuous progress 
system exterTding ffom readiness training to independent read- 
ing < The basic unit of organization is the cycle, and 100 cycles 
pJus the readiness materials make ujD the total pmnram. Each 
^yc\e is designed to provide mutually reinforcing experiences 
within a sequence of introduction, practice, application, evalOa- 
ation, and extension activities. Positive attitudes toward reading 
are enhanced by prior teaching of the concepts, vocabulary, and 
word attack skills required by the reaaing within a cycle. A typ- 
ical cycle consists of four parts focusing on a particular cluster . 
of skills and experiences. Part I contains activities designed to 
iacrease perceptual accuracy and visual efficiency. Part II builds 
the-experlential background necessary to understand the lan- 
'guage and concepts which are encountered in the cycle. Part III 
concentraties on skill building in the areas of vocabulary, compre- 
hension, values, and concept. Part IV requires application of the 
skills in reading, writing, listening, observing, and manipulating 
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Nature of the Program 

For whomJs the program designed? 

The program is ungraded but designed to teach basic com- 
munication skills at the elementary school level to all children.' 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The developers of the program have used a systems approach % 
to" bring together the findings of research and modern class-" . 

• room practice. Reading is taught in conjunction with writing, 
speaking, and liistening in iijtegrate0 lessons. Considerable at- 
tention is devoted to the development of the perceptual skills . 
seen as undecgirding communications. The program is individ- 
ualized to permit each child to learn at his own level and rate. 

• Skill development is sequential and controlled, but without the 
restrictions on vocabulary and content associated with basal & 
programs. The program seeks to develop independent learners 
capable of self-direction, who accept responsibility for their own 
learning and approach it with positive attitudes. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the Program? 

The general goal-of the program Is to provide a complete learn- 
ing environment which will allow individualized instruction to 
occur in the basic communications skills. Learning is self-paced 
and independent to a large degree and employs a multi-media 
approach. ^ 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? ^ ' 

The program is organized as an ungraded, cohtinuous progress 
system extending froml-eadiness training to independent read- 
ing. The basic unit of organization is the cycle, and 100 cycles 
plus the readiness materials make up the total program. Each 
cycle is designed to provide mutually reinforcing experiences 
within a sequence of introduction, practice, application, eyalua- 
ation, and Extension activities. Positive attitudes toward reading 
are enhanced by prior teaching of the concepts, vocabulary, and 
word attack skills required by the reading within a cycle. A typ- 
ical cycle consists of four parts focusing on a particular cluster 
of skills and experiences. Part I contains activities designed to 
increase perceptual accuracy and visual efficiency. Part II builds 
the experiential background necessary to understand the lan- 
guage and concepts which ane encountered in the c>^cle. Part III 
concentrates on skill builcjing in the areas of vpcabulary. compre-^ 
hension, values, and concept. Part IV requires application of the 
' "i^ 'n reading, writing, listening, observing, and manipulating 



activities. Linearly the program is divided into five major stages: 
Readiness, Pre-Reading Cycles 1-3, Cycles 4-20, 21-40, and 41-. 
100. Each stage is designed specifically for childreri functioning " 
at that level. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

Listen Look Learn is a tightly structured program with specific 
objectives underlying,each part of each cycle with sequences 
progressing from simple to complex. Pre-Reading Cycles 1-3 are 
or^ianized for twenty-one days of instruction.' The child is intro- 
duced to the program and reading experiences are begun im- 
mediately with a sight word vocabulary of 25 words. Word analy- 
sis is introduced by teaching the child some initial consonants 
and endings. Cycles 4-20 are organized into five-day cycles each . 
of which culminates with the readihg of a booklet. Sight word 
vocabulary is increased to 360 words. Initial coasonants are 
taught within a substitution context, and the structural skills of 
adding endings and combining words into compQi^ind words al- 
Jows the child to read an additional 225 words. DUrIng Cycles 
21-4Q, tjie instructional period js shortened to four days per 
cycle^^thologies include specific stories and poetry for each 
cycle, and independent reading is provided by the Carousel 
Books. Sight vocabulary is increased to 805 words, and word 
analysis training allows the decoding of an additional 450 words. 
Structural analysis taught in these cycles includes consonants. ^ 
and blends in initial and final positions, contractions, endings, 
and syllabication. Cycles 41-100 promote independent reading 
skills by teaching basic word attack strateaies using context, 
consonants, endings, and yowels. Comprehension training aims at 
flexible reading for different purposes. Sight vocabulary is added 
at about 25 words per cycle. 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 

The program is designed to be used on a daily basis but lends 
itself to varying patterns of use. . t 

What materials are provided for the student? 

The program employs a multi-media approach which is materials- 
rich. Among materials provided for students are workbooks, film- 
strips, various worksheets, story cards for sequencing^, games of 
various levels, filrrs, Aud-x and cassettes and filmstrips, Flash-X 
materials, Controlled Reader Study Guides, samples and anthol- 
ogies, a classroom library, a study skills library. Student Reading 
Records, recorders and tfipes-. 

What materials lirelprovided for, the teacher? 

Materials provided for teachers include a manual overviewing the 
system, scope and sequence and performance objective but- 
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letins, lesson plans for each cycle, and a variety of instructional 
eqOipment and associated software.. 

^ How open is the program to supplementary an^ teacher-made 
maiterlals? 

f Supplementary materrals can and should be used with the pro- 
gram and suggestions for activities are included. \ 

What student assessment materials are provided or suggeste^ 

Many of the materials used in the program provide immediate 
feedback to the student. In addition, each cycle has two assess- 
ment and reinforcement instruments called /WyS/f/7/s S/7eers which 
are designed to assist the^ teacher in assessing the contents of; 
that cycle. "E sheets" are used to evaluate student progress. If 
a child has not adequately mastered certain skills, "R sheets" 
are provided for additional reinforcement. 

Classroom Activities 

How are classroom's organized? « ^ 

Classes can be of the size normal to the district and may be 
heterogeneously grouped. Individual and small group work is 
organized around the use of audiovisual equipment, games, and 
seatwork. Larger groups and the total class meet together for a 
variety of teacher-directed activities. 

How are th^ materials used? 

Children progress through components of the cycles at their own 
speeds but children studying with the same cycle are grouped 
together. Much of the instruction involves self-instructional seat- 
work, games, or machine-based materials on which'students work 
independently: The teacher acts as resource person, leads cer- 
tain teacher-directed activities, and monitors-^student progress. 
The Teacher's Guide is a source book of ideas on activities assoc- 
iated with each cycle. 

Are teacher supplements used? 

The program makfas relatively heavy use of machines. Teacher 
aides and parap;-ofesslonals are not required but would be useful. 

How is student progress assessed? 

" Student progress is assessed individually through the use of the 
E and R My Skills Sheets. The E Sheet is divided into four sec- 
tions, each of which assesses a different skill. If a child does well 
O I four-sections, he proceeds to, the next cycle. If difficulties 



are encountered, he is given additional instructions with the R 
Sheets. This Instruction is administered by the teacher and servei 
as an additional assessment. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 
Are special facilities needed or suggestec)? 

Most regular school facilities can be used with dnly minor 
changes. Classrooms.must be organized to allow for individual, 
srnall group, and total class areas, but this in praetice may require 
no more than a preference for tables over individual desks. Ideal- 
ly, the facilities shouldcreate'the feePof a Teaming environment 
organized around eigh't activity stations defined by seating ar- 
rangements and the machines involved. 



iai equipment needed or suggested? 



Specially developed audiovisual equipment is a necessary com- 
ponent of the program. Included are eTsptecial hand-held tachis- 
toscoplc device called Flash-X, special projectors ^or tachistos- 
copic and controlled reader applications, and tape recorders used 
in auditory training. In addition, the usual array of Audiovisual 
equipment is used In many adjunct activities. 
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Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

Some familiarizations with program equipment and materials is 
necessary. 



. What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

Educational Development Laboratories maintains a demonstra- 

•tion classroom in Parlfn, New Jersey. A Listen Look Learn con- , 

sultant aids the school in the installation and initial implementa- 
tion of the program and is available to help teachers thereafter. 

What is the cost of Implementing the program? 

Costs ifor implementinglhe program will vary depending on local 
decisions and exisfiny resources. Educational Development 
Laboratories estimates that start-up costs range trom $3,000- " 
$6,000 per classroom with annual maintenance and replacement 
co§ts of $500*600 thereafter. 

Program Developnrieht and'^ Status 
How was the program developed? 



Educational Development Laboratories has for some years 
pioneered in research and development of equipment and 
materials for the teaching of reading. Listen Look Learn is the 
result of a systematic effort to build a comprehensive com- 
munication skills program taking full advantage of the multi-_ 
media potential represented by the developed equipment. A fuli 
scale review of research and practice in learning theory and 
curriculum development was used to establish program objec- 
tives. The*program*which evolved to meet the objectives wa^The 
product of much genuine field testing and evaluation. Educational 
Development Laboratories.has prided itself on its attention to re- 
search, and regularly publishes its findings in ^search bulletins. . 

What is the present status of the program? 

The program is fully operational and available through McGraw- 
HilL Research, evaluation, and revision of the program is contin- 
uing. ^ 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

Educational Development Laboratories has maintained an ac- 
tive program of product evaluation which has contributed im- 
portantly to product development, and leaves little doubt that 
Listen Look Learn can be an effective program. Numerous for- 
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mative\and summatlve evaluation studies have been published 
demonstrating product effectiveness-at several levels and under 
several conditions. These studies give every evidence of honesty j 
(except fbr graphing practices which tend to inflate the apparent ; 
magnitude of differences) and could serve as models for other 
publishers! A variety of measures ranging. from standardized test i 
results to surveys of teacher and student opinion is used, and 
control'group designs are commonly employed. The program has ■ 
been evaluated in normal and corrective reading applications.^ ; 
Sepa/kg studies of corrective reading applicatidns were made 
with urban, rural, and suburban underachieving children. 

In generaT results of analyses of standardized test scores favor 
students studying under the ListeQ^Look Learn program over stu- : 
dents enrolled in a variety of basal programs. One such study 
(Brickner, Scheier, and Senter. 1970) compared students in 
twelve Listen Look Learn classes with students in twelve cqntrol ; 
classes. Students in both groups were divided into three ability 
levels c5n the basis of the Otis Lennon Mental Ability Tesf, and 
analyses were made of scores on the Stanford Achievement Test 
ahd the Cooperative Primary Test, Listening. Results significant- 
ly^vored the program's students at all levels, as shown in 
:^ble 1. * • 

Table .1 ^ 
Summary of Mean Scores of Ability Groups on Stanford 
Achievement Tests and Cooperative Primary Test, Listening 



Stanford Achrevement Tests 



Qpoperattve 
Primary 





Word 
Weaning 


ParagraBb 
Meaning. 


Wprd study 
Skills 


Listening 


High 


26.97 


42.76 


44(51 


44.79 


LLL Aver 


19,28 


30.82 


33.63 


40.77 


— Low 


13.57' 


20.75 


26.80 


■ .■■■32if^-;; 


High 


21-47 


35.50 


3^65 / 


43.30 


Gorttrol 
Aver 


14.61. 


23.03 


31-62 


37.12 


Low 


9.07 


;-;-:i4.28: \ 


23.00 


30.53 



When students who had studied for two years under Listen Look 
Learn were compared with those who had studied under the 
program for one year and the control group, the two-year stu- 
dents surpassed the one-year students, and both groups exceed- 
ed the control group. These findinigs are fairly typfcal of the re- 
ported evaluation studies. 



What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the 
program? 

Listen Look Learn is an eclectic program which brings together 
in a systematic format the strengths of a variety of approaches to 
reading instructioi^ A major unique quality Is the variety of audio- 
visual equipment utilized as central components of instruction. 
While the value of tachistoscopic and controlled reader instruc- 
tiori has been theoreticaUy debated for many years, there is little 
doubt that such equipmCTt contributes to student interest and 
motivation— not a small contribution, by any means.'i"he program 
is organized within its own systematic logic in ways, which should 
be W^hly supportive to teachers planning individualized pro- 
grams, but is not so lightly structured that the teacher's role is 
reduced to hianual reading. 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 



Brickner, Ann and Donald R. Senter. Follow-Up Study of ListecL— 
Look Learn First Year Students Who Used Traditional ^asal 
Programs in Second Year. Research and Information Report No, 
1. Huntington, N.Y.: Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
1969. 

Educational Developmental Laboratories. Listen Look Learn: A 
Multi-Media Communication Skills System. Huntington, N.Y.: 
EducationaL^evelopmental Laboratories, n.d. 

Heflin, Virginia, fe,, Scheier,^ Elaine, and Donald R. Senter. The 
Formative Period of Listen Look Learn, A Multi-Media Com- 
munication Skills System. Research and Information Bulletin > 
No. 10. Huntington, N.Y.: Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, 1968. . 

Heni-ie. Samuel M! (ed ). A Sourcebook of Elementary Curricula 
Programs'and Projects. San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. 1972. 

Kerinard, Ann D., Scheier, Elaine, and Donald R. Senter. An 
Investigation to Compare the Effect of three Different Reading 
Programs on First-Grade Students in Elk Grove Village, Illinois, 
1969-1970. Research and Information Report No. 4. Huntington, 
N.Y.: Educational Developmental Laboratories, 1971. 



Listen Look Learn is produced and marketed by Educational 
Development Laboratories/tolt5Graw-HIII Book Company. Infor- 
mation concerning the program can be obtained from; 

Educational Development Laboratories 
3145 Bordentown Avenue 
Parlln, New Jersey 08859 
(201)721-3917 
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New Adventures 
In Learning 
Demonstration/ 
Diffusion Center 

W. R. Moore 
Elementary School 
Tdlahassee, Florida 



Summary 

New Adventures in Learning is a 
language arts program designed 
for pre-reading and beginning 
students. K-3, developed afound 
the individual needs of each 
student. 

The program was designed to 
meet the critical' educational 
needs of students prepared for 
academic success as well as 
those students with severe def- 
icits In language experience, and 
,self concept. The technique of 
"on-going" diagnosis-prescrip- 
tion allows for identification of 
individual student needs in both 
auditory and visual reading'be- 
haviors.-lndividualized prxDgram- 
ming Is incorporated with behav- 
ior, modification techniques to 
establish "success-cycles for 
each pupil. The ESEA Title 111 
team identified 49 reading be- 
' haviors which serve as the basis 
for prescriptive programming. 




Nature of the Prog^ m 

For whom is the prograirk designed? 

New Adventures in Learning is a beginning language arts de- 
velopm,ent program for K-3, yvlth special application for language 
deprived pupils. 

What is the rationale of the program? 

The primary concern of this program is that of providing teach- 
ers with the requisite skills involved in diagnosi>ng-children'sv 
language development, pinpointing desired language arts beA 
haviors. and providing enriched educational tasks and settinga 
which promote each child's success and positive self-concep/ 

What is the general purpose of thls^program? 

Incorporating a diagnostic-prescriptive system with a behavior 
modification or "success-cycling" approach, the project's pri- 
. mary goal was to hqve all students reading at or above expected 
levels. Within this general framework, the program specifically - 
provided for the remediation of psycho-linquistic skills of lan- 
guage handicapped pupils, vocabulary increases for all pupils, 
and developing third grade pupils' skills laspelling, the mech- 
anics of writing, and study skills commensurate with their abil- 
ities. Additional goals were to develop in all pupils, self-direction, 
skill in making appropriate instructional choices, acceptance of . 
others and positive attitudes toward school. 

Organization and Materials ' 
How is the program organized? . 

The program is implemented through a- training workshop con- 
ducted at the New Adventure in Learning Demonstration/Dif- 
fusion Center, Tallahassee, Florida. The'two-week pre-service 
program trains teachers to implement the diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive and management strategies employed. In-service training 
involves: theory and application of-behavior modification, use 
of formal and informal diagnostic Instruments, training^ia 
remediating psycholinqilistic skills, awareness of information in 
teachier-pupil mteractions, analysis of available materials, and the 
use'Of teacher aides aruj volunteers. ^ 

What specific objectives are Involved? 

J\)& program is totally diagnostic-prescriptiye In nature, focusing 
oh methods which promote successful iadlvidualized instruction 
and allowfng for pupil success-cycles. While emphasis of the pro- 
gram focuses on direct application of the system to the devel- 
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opment of language art^sk 
serve as the foundation for 

How much student time is i 

The design of the language 
within a broader curricular; 
tlon of reading within Socl2 
prescriptive techniques ard 
Ing skills. An estimated thn 
suggested for the total Ian? 
social studies and science i 

What materials are provide 

The program incorporates i 
able instructional materials 
The in-service workshop tr 
of instructional materials. 

The project staff has prepa 
the use of diagnosticjnstri] 
tation, a Guide to the readi 
ject staff, IncJividual Readif 
other teacher training liters 

How open Is the program t 
materials? 

Teachers aije trained to ere 
be used infhe program. 

What student assessment r 

Ti:3e program utilizes a vari 
well as standardized readi( 
. nostic tests are an essentii 
and include the Schonell I 
ind' Inventory, Harper-Row 
Some of the standardized ' 
for Evaluation are: the Giln 
Ta?t of Psycholinguistic Abi 
Test and the Wechsler IntO: 



Classroom Activities 

How are the classrooms oi 

The W. T. Moore Elements 
open space school. While; 
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Nature of the Prograni 

For whom is the program designed? 

New Adventures In Learning Is a beginning language arts de- 
velopment prograrrvfor K;3, with special application for language 
deprived pupils. ' £>: 

What is the ratlonale^o?^e program? 

Jhe primary concern of this program is that of providing teach- 
ers with, the requisite skills involved in diagnosing children's 
language development, pinpointing desired language arts be- 
haviors, and providing enriched educational tasks and settings' • 
v^hich -promote each child's success and positive self-concept. 

What is the general purpose of this program? * 

Incorporating a diagnostic-prescriptive-system with a behavior 
modification or "success-cycling" approach, the project's pri- 
mary goal wab to have all students reading at- or a5ove expected 
levels. Within this general framework, the program specifically 
•provided for the remediation of psycho-linquistic skills of lan- 
guage handicapped pupils, vocabulary increases for all pupils, 
and developing third grade pupils' skills in spelling, the mech- 
anics of writing, and study' skills commensurate with their abil- 
ities. Additional goals were to develop in all pupils, self-direction, 
skill in making appropriate instructional choices, acceptance of 
others and positive attitudes toward school. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

The program is implemented through a training workshop con- 
ducted at the New Adventure in Learning Demonstration/Dif- 
fusion Center. Tallahassee. Florida. The two-week pre-service 
program trains teachers to implement the diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive ahd management strategies employed. In-service training 
Involves- theory and application of behavior modification, use 
of formal and informal diagnostic instruments, training in ^.^^ _ • 
remediating psycholinquistic skills, awareness of information m"--' 
teacher-pupil interactions, analysis of available materials, and the 
use of teacher aides and volunteers, - 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The program.'is totally diagnostic-prescnptive in n^ature. focusing 
on methods which promote successful individualized instruction 
and allowing for pupil success-cycles. While emphasis of the pro- 
focuses on direct application of the system to the devel- 
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opment of language arts'skills, behavior nnrodifrpation techniques, 
serve as the foundation for all school activmes. 

How much student time is required? ^ 

The design of the language arts program has beer\ developed 
within a broader curricular framevyork allowing fof* the integra- 
tion of reading within Social Studies and Sciences. Diagnostic- 
prescriptive techniques are specifically applied Jn developing read- 
ing skills. An estimated three hours of actual instruction time is 
suggested for the total language arts block. This block includes 
social studies, and science as well as specific skills activities. 

What materials are provided? « 

The program incorporates a combinationof^^2pi§fd|tji^^ 
able instructional materials as well as teaHTeT^'made materials. 
The in-service workshop trains teachers to evaluate many kinds 
of instructional materials. 

IT » 

The project staff has prepared Instructional Modules detailing 
the use of diagnostic instruments involved in program implemen- 
tation, a Guide to the reading behaviors identified by the pro- 
ject staff, Individual Reading Skills Records for each pupil, and 
other teacher training literature. 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher- made 
materials? 

Teachers are trained to create and evaluate materials which can 
be used in the program. 

What student assessment materials are provided or suggested? 

The program utilizes a variety of informal diagnostic tests as 
well as standardized reading.and intelligence tests. The diag- 
nostic tests are an essential component in the on-going program, 
and include the Schonell Word Reading Test, the Informal Read- 
ing Inventory, Harper-Row Publishers, and the. Do/ci!7 Word List f 
Sortie of the standardized tests ^elected by the project staff 
for evaluation are: the GilmQre Oral Reading Test, the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Ability, Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test and the Wecfisler Intelligence Scale for Cfiildren. 

Classroom Activities 

How are the classrooms'organized? 

The W. T. Moore Elementary Demonstration School is a modern 
open space school. While the open space school facilitates the 
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prograr^ objectives, it is not a necessary component for'clasji- 
room tf^anization. The program is adaptable to any classroom 
organization which can allow for each pupil to play a major part 
in the selection of ojDjectives. materials, procedures and time. 
The organization should allow for small. and large group instruc- 
tion as well as individual activities. 

How are the materials used? . 

"(he. program requires a variety of instructional materials and is ^ 
facilitated. by a selection of equipment. The need is for a number "^^i^ 
of commonly used kinds of materials rg^her than specific pro- 
grams. Materials are used in accordaTice with the pupil's individ- 
ual prescription and preference. A sample prescription sheet is 
shown below % * 

Sample Prescription Sheet 

May be written for any length of time best for the individual 



A. MATERIALS; 



B. DECODING; 



C. VOCABULARY: 



D. COMPREHENSION 



In this column, the names and levels of 
materials with which the child works are 
listed. 

Listed here are page' numbers of those • 
materials listed in column 1. which deal 
with decoding skills. 

P^ge numbers of materials which help" 
develop vocabulary. Somejeachers use 
this column to list vocabulary words 
pupils are to learn, or spelling words. 

Page numbers of materials 
used to develop comprehension. 
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PRIMABY READING PRESCRIPTION 

Name — - " - ' ' ' - Date Bnqiin Dat** Pirii«hAW 




MATERIAL 


s DECODING 


VOCABULARY 


COMPREHENSION 


Phonics We Use 
0 

-% • 


Long i- 5,4,55 
Shortj - 56, 67, 58 
Long - 0, 61 
Short a-62,"63 






Uslng^ the Context 
-B 




8, 9, 10, 11. 12 
13, 14/15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20 




SRA la Orange 






1 card each day 


Reading Group 

O ' ... • 






"Far'and Away" 
with Mrs, X 10:30 
everyday 
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^re teacher supplements used? ^ 

Teacher aides are effectively used in the Stemonstration School 
to free teachers for more systematic ^jjanning and Specialized 
management of Instruction. Such an arrangement adds more 
.opportunities for.lhe child to interact with adults. 

How is student progress assessed? ^ ^ 

Informal diagnostic tests are used throughout the year and serve - , 
as thejbasis for prescription and instruction. An Individual Read- 
ing Skills 'Record is kept for each student as well, as a class sum- ; 
mary sheet! This gives a picture of the total class as wqll as pro- 
viding.a guide to skills groups. - 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Ar^ special facilities needed or suggested? 

' NoWeclal facijities are required. 
Is special eguipment needed or suggested? 

'^A variety of common multi-media materials can be usefJ succe5s-\ 
fully, * 

Is in-servite training needed or suggested? 

A two'week pl^e-service training workshop followed by a month- 
ly day-long in-service training program are necessary for pro- 
gram implementation and maintenance. Workshops are conduct- 
ed at: ^ 

New Adventures in Learning 
Demonstration/Diffusion Center 
Walter T. Moore Elementary School 
'^Tallahassee. Florida 32303 ^ . 

What provisions areinade for special training of teachers? 

• Workshops cover-such are^b as theory and application of be- 
havior modification, use ofVormal and Inforrrlal diagnostic 
instruments, training in remediating psv/cholinguistlc skills, 
awareness of information in ieachpr-pupil Interactions, analysis 
of available materials, and the uj^eofl^acher aides and 
volunteers. 

r . 

What provisions are made for training teacher supplements? 



What is the cost for implementing the program? 

.. . ■ ' ' > • • 

Operational costs, cover those [tems for on-going program im- 
t pfementation: A fairl-y well-equipped school adopting all com- 
ponent^ of the program, K-3. should b.e able to do so for no \ 
more thgn $32.00 per pupil. This cost covers $11 for instruc- ' 
tional mgjerials, $^ for equipment, and $18 for In-service training, 

; Program Development anci Status 
How was the program developed? 

New Adventures in Leifning was written during the 1968-69 
school year. The need for this jDroject was seen vCrhen It was 
discovered In 1967 that the average l-^nguage age for the dis- 
trict ssix-yeai'-ords entering first gra^>e was 3.0 years. Further, 
following one year of instruction,'th§|e children had not made 
significant progress in remediating 1% language probjem. 

New Adventures in Learning js an ESEA Title IIMndividually 
determined language arts program for K-3 pupils, housed at 
W. T. Moore Elementary School, Tallahassee, Florida. It oper- 
ated under a.grant from USOE from August, 1970 through June,,; 
1973, In the Spring of 1973, the project was visited by a USOE- 
trained team who validated it'as innovative, successful, cost 
^ effective, and exportable. It was funded as a National Demon- 
stration/Diffusion Center from Jtily, 1973 to June^1974. 
The training of teachers anci curriculum leaders in implementing 
the language arts program has been developed in conjunction' 
with the language arts program under a separate USOE grant. 



What Is the present status of the program? 



The program is in its second year as a National Demonstration/ 
Diffusion project for training educators. 



Prdgram.Evaluation 



special provisions are made. 



How has the program been evaluated? ^ 

During the .years of operational-ftjnding, the pupil population 
averaged 310 K-3 pupils, approximately 50% rural black arid 50? 
urban white. Of the black 'population, 85% were .non-readers or 
reading on pre-primer level, ais were 31% of the whites. 90% of 
the total population were reading below grade level. Mental 
age ranged from those so low that no basal scores coufd be ob-; 
tained to 12 years. Mental age scores for the black pupils 
showed that 61 .6% were at feast one' year below chronological 
age for their grade level as compared with 6.8% of the white 
population who were more than one year below. 



Jhe most significant findings, as reported by the, project ^taff. ' 
were: \ 

1. Gam for all disadvantaged children tested IflinoJs test of 
Psycholinguistic Ability was significant at the p< 01 level 

2 Gafn fdrall disadvantaged pupils tested with Peabocfy Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test was significant at \^^e p< 001 level 

3 Mean mental age gams on Peabody Picture %cabulary Test 
were significant at the p< 01 level for total project population, 
per Kindergarten pupils, significance was p< 001 

4 Of the total 1-3 population. 57% achieved at the expected 
levels in reiading at the end of the project as compared with 
379(> at the beginning of the project 

5 When a i- test for correlated means was applied to Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test results for first. secopJd. and third graders! 
the hypothesis that no change occurred w^ rejected at the » 
p< OOlJevel 

6 For third grade pupils, gam in mechanics df writing and spell- 
ing was significant at the p< 10 level " 

Evaluation was in the form of pre-post testmg. using the stand- 
ardized tests mentioned above During the first year, testing was 
done m the fall and again in the Spring The following two years, 
except for entering pupils, testing was done only in the Spring, 
with^he results of the previous Spring used as a pre-test 
measure Except for group tests which were given by classroom 
teachers in carefully controlled situations, test administration 
was done by well-trained outside personnel 

What are the indicated strengths and limitation^ of the program? 

The project staff has cleariy.demonstrated the success of the 
program in the Demonstration/Diffusion school. The program 
does not require any specialized equipment or facilities, and can 
consequently be implemented in a variety of school settings 
The greatest strength of the pro^gram i^its remediation success 
for low socio-economic pupils with language deficits 

The program staff reports the necessity*for a strong teacher for 
implementation ofth^^tire program Component parts of th^ 
program can be incorporated into any teacher s existing program, 



Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 

Mrs June Johnson. Project Director 
Mew Adventures, in Leatning • 
^t)emonstr||tion/Diffusion Center • 
,W T. MoWe Elementary School . 
Tallahassee^ Florida 32303 

Referendes * r ^ 

"Innovative Education Practices, " National Advisory Council of 
' Supplementary Service and Centers. October. ^973. 

-Educdtioh News Services Supplement. October. 1^73 

Sharing Educational Success, Sixfi Annual Report to the PresI 
dent. Nationjil^Advisory Council. March. 1974. ' ' ^ - 

The Florida Readiag*QUarterly, Exemplary Reading Programs 
in Florida - W. T-.Mgore Elementary School " May. 1974 
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Program 
Development 
Through Process 

Glassboro Public Sqhdols 
Gfassbdro, New jersey 



Summary 

Program [Development Through 
Process JS'an ungraded K-3 pro- 
gram incorporating a learning 
center approach Designed as a 
total classroom model appro- 
priate for use with any average 
school population, the organ- 
ization of the program involves * 
the administration of a diagnos- 
tic battery of reading tests, place- 
ment of each chil/j in a spectrum 
of K-3 reading skills, and individ- 
ual ized.prescriptions which are 
kpyed.to reading texts as well as 
sup[S?lementary and tgacher- 
mad^j materials. Pre-post testing 
conducted between 1972-74 in- 
dicated that the instructional 
reading leveis.of children partic- 
ipating in the program for the 
past two years were raised on 
the average of 1 .5 years after an 
eight month instructional period. 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for children iji Kindergarten through 
grade three 

What is the rationale of the program? o 

The intent of the Glassboro Right-to-Read project was to produce 
«n ungraded primary reacting program bas^d upon diagnostic 
approaches in an effort to meet the challenge of the national 
■ Right-to-Read effort 

What is the general purpose of the program? 

The general purpo?e of the program was to develop average 
children s individual potential to a level of above average 
achievemen-t through the use of diagnostic-prescriptive process- 
es within a learning center approach. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? ^ V 

The organization of program implementation involves the admin- 
istration of a diagnostic battery of readrhg tests, placement of 
dach*chiLd in a spectrum of K-3 reading skills, and indiyidualized 
instructional prescriptions which are keyed to reading texts as 
well as supplementary and teacher-made materials' 

What are the specific objectives of the program?. 

The specific objective of the project is that a growth rate of 1,5 
years in reading achievement will result during an eight month 
instructional period when average children are correctly Olaqed 
at their reading skill level and receive individualized instruction.' 
at that level. 

How much student time is required? / , 

No specific amount of instructional time is re'commended in the 
project. A student proceeds in the program at a rate appropriate 
to his individual potential and level of development. 

What materials are provided?- 

' Replication-manuals for the Glassboro Right-jo-Read Project 
will be available in the Spring of 1975. ' 
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How open Is the program to 
materials? 

Instructional materials devel 
are extensively used m the 

What student assessment m 

Assessment materials used 
Mifflm Informal Reading Inve 
Reading Tests, and the Cla 
by the William Brown Co o1 

Classroom Activities 

How are classrooms organic 

Instruction is carried out on 
dren may work independen; 
learning centers. 

How are the materials used 

Upon entering the prograi*h 
ministered diagnostic batte 
results, the teacher establis 
individual instructional pres 
plemented. Instructions are 
basis, and in small ad hoc 
ot the program, there is cor 
tional groups. As children j: 
individual potentlal^and lev* 
ing occurs, instructional mc 
teachers are used extensiv| 

Are teacher supplements u 

Parent involvement and coi 
of the Right-to-Read projec 
teers serves as classroom 
Glassboro project. 

How is student progress as 

Student progress is assess! 
as -The Houghton'Mifflin lnf\ 
HQughfon-Mifflin Basic Reai 
ing Inventory as welt'as th 
reference measures in ordi 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

Tht» prt.'<]ram is (J^HigniMl for chiijrnn m KirMf^rqarttMi thr''>tKjh 
graih.* three 

What Is the rationale of the program? 

The mtont of the Glassboro Right-to-Read project was to produce 
an ungraded primary readincj pj;oqram based uporT diagnosttc 
approaches in an effort ta meet the challenge of the national 
Right-tQ-Rt^ad effort 

What is the general purpose of the program? 

The gen(?rai purpose of the program was to develop average 
children s indivKiuaj pote»ntial to a level of above average 
achievement through the use of diagnostic-prescriptive process- 
es within a learning center approach 

Organization and Materials 
How Is the program organized? 

The organization of program implerrientation involves the admin- 
istration of a diagnostic battery of reading tests, placement of 
each child in a spectrum of K-3 reading skills, and individualized 
instructional prescriptions which are keyed to reading texts as 
well as supplementary and teacher-made materials 

What are the specific objectives of the program? 

The specific objective of the project is that a growth rate of 1 5 
years in reading achievement will resUiK^uring an eight month 
instruciionaFpenod when average children are correctly placed 
at their reading skill level and receive individualized instruction 
at that level 

Hq^much student tiijne is required? 

No specific amount of instructional time is recommended in the 
project A student proceeds in the program at a rate appropriate 
to his individual' potential and level of development 

What materials are provided? 

Replication manuals for the Glassboro Right-to-Read Project 
will be available in the Spring of 1975 
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How open is the program to supplementary and toacher-made 
materials? 

Instructional materials developed and constructed by teachers 
are extensively used m the project 

What student assessment materials are provided? 

Assessment materials used in the project include The Houghton- 
Miffhn Informal Reading Inventory. The Houghton- Mrfflin Basic 
Reading Tests, and the Classroom Reading Inventory published 
b,y the William Brown Co of Dubuque. Iowa 

Classroom Activities 

How are classrooms organized? 

ft • 

Instruction is carried out on an individualized basis, and chil- 
dren may work independently or in small groulDS at various 
learning centers ^ 

How are the materials used? 

Upon entering the program, each child recei>3'es a teacher ad- 
ministered diagnostic battery of reading t-ests Based on the test 
results;the teacher establishes the students reading level and 
individual instructional prescriptions are developed and im- 
plemented Instructions are carried out on an individualized 
basis, and in small ad hoc groups Due to the ungraded nature 
of the program, there is considerable age-overlap in the instruc- 
tional groups As children proceed at a rate appropriate to their 
Individual potential and level of development, frequent regroup- 
ing occurs Instructional materials developed and constructed by 
teachers are used extensively at the learning centers 

Are teacher supplements used? 

Parent inx^olvement and community awareness are components 
of the Right-to-Read project, Afi organization of parent volun- 
teers serves as classroom gides and reading tutors in the 
Glassboro* project. ' 

i 

How is'student progress assessed? 

i 

Student progress is assessed using such standardized measures" 
as The Houghton-Mifflin Informal Reading Inventory. The 
Houghton-Mifflin Basic Reading Tests and the Classroom Read- 
ing Inventory as well as through ir^formal surveys and criterion 
reference measures in order to provide on-going evaluation. 
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Implementation F?equirements"and Provisions 
Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

No special facilities are recommended for the project 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

There IS no special equipment required in the program 

Is In-service training needed or suggested? 

In-Service training for implementirfg the project is recommendgd 
Glassboro estimates a need for 20 hours of training in diagnos- 
ing and prescribing in the area of elementary reading, and in 
classroom management and record-keeping procedures. 



What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 



/• 



For 1974-75, the Glassboro Right-to-Read Project has been 
funded for dissemination in New Jersey and approved by USOE 
for national dissemination The project staff will train interested 
educators during approximately week long sessions at one of 
th^ Educational Improvement Centers. Information regarding 
in-service training may be obtained from Jhe project director. 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

While this.program's practices differ from traditional approaches, 
no exteilsive expenditures are required for extra materials. The 
operational costs of replicating the projecttherefore should not 
exceed those of most districts' reading program^udgets. 

Program Development and Status 
How was the program developed? 

The development of the program began in 1971-72 and was- 
carried out through a Right-to-Read grant commencing in 1972. 
The thrust of the project was to construct a validated non- 
traditional prinlary reading program that would develop individ- 
ual children's potential and result in above-average reading 
achievement 

\ . 

The program co'mmenced the development of a proces^ for im- 
proving the school district rea,ding program at all levels through 
the involvement of school personnel and community fhembers. 
Board and administrative Support was obtained, and a special 
task force was Organized to carry out a comprehensive reading 
^f^*^ds assessment which included data on achievement plus par- 
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.> community, and teacher attitudes. 



The needs assessment pointed to the need for systematic indi-: 
vidualized reading approaches which led the project team to de 
velop arrays of reading objectives for the elementary grades. A 
handbook for parents was also produced including sections on 
language development and suggestions for improving the home 
environment to help children rmprove language skills. 

Teachers were trained in individualizecJ diagnostic-prescriptive 
approaches, to teaching reading, and were aided in the class- 
room by the project team and a university consultant After one 
year, test data on the children in the project school revealed iiT 
provement in reading achievement This was expressed in term 
of a greatly improved rate of reading growth for the target group 
which was maintained in the second year of the project. 

What is the present status of ttie program? 

The Glassboro "Right-to-Read Project is currently funded for 
statewide (New Jersey) dissemination and has been approved 
by USOE for national dissemination This includes in-service 
training in other districts and the production of a manual for 
replicating the project. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

The program involved 4he district's total K-3 primary popula- 
tion in two school^hich included approximately 325 children 
and 25 teachers. Beginning in September 1972 to April 1974 . 
pre and post-test data were collected to assess individual gains^ 
identify average gain levels, and describe growth among groups 
in the two schools. 

For the 1972-73 school year, the Classroom Reading Inventory 
developed by Silvaroii and distributed by the William Brown COv 
of Dubuque. Iowa was used. For this assessment, instructional 
reading level ratings were used. Children were pre-tested with 
the CRI in September 1972 and post-tested in April. 1973. Fre- 
quency counts were done on pupils by reading level for both 
pre and post administrations of the CRI. ^ ^ 

Table 1 shows that although 26.8% of the pupils were at the pre^ 
primary level at the pre-te^t/post-test data revealed a more evei 
distribution of reading le^ls with the mode at Level 3, Table 2 
shows an average gain 4^2.14 years across all levels for 1972- 
73 which far exceeded the project goal of an average gain of 
1.5 years. 
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Table 1 ' ' 

Glassboro Primary Unit 

Tho Classroom Inventory 

DistritHition of Reading Instructional Levels 

Pre-post Test Results 



. Table 2 ■* 
Glassboro Primary Unit 
Results of The Classroom Inventory 
Pre-Test September 1972 - Post-Test April 1973 
Average Gain for all reading instructional levels 2.14 years 
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/ Reading Instructional Levels 

For 1973-74. program materials included the Houghton-Mifflin 
readers, and the Houghton-Mifflin Informal Reading Inventory 
was used. This criterion-referenced test places the student at- 
his level in Jthe Houghton-Mifflin series of readers as well as 
supplementary materials. The test is high on content validity. 
•All stu<;ients were pre-tested in September. 1973, and post-test-i 
ed in April, 1974. Table 3 shows a distribution shift which is 
slightly skewed toward higher achievement levels. Table -4 
shows an average rate of gain across all instructional levels of 
'1.52 years which again exceeded the project goal. 
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Tabled^ . ' . 

Glassborp Primary Unit 

Houfltiton-Mlfflln Informal Reading Inventory 

Distribution of Reading Instructional Levels 




Table' 4 

Glassborb Primary Unit 

Results of Houghton-Mifflin informal Reading Inventory 

Pre-Test Septemk)er 1973 - Post-Test April 1974 • 

Average Gain for all Reading Instructiopal Levels f .52 years 

5 
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What are the indicated strengths and wealinesses of the 
program? . ' 



Reading Instructional Levels 




^^^lassboro evaluation ddtd indicated that children of average 
-achievement progress at a better than average rate in reading 
skills when they are diagnostically placed at appropriate Instruc- 
tional levels, and are provided with a prescriptive program 
based on specific curriculum objectives. 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? A 

Information regarding the. project may be obtained from: ^ 

Nicholas Mitcho 
Administration Office, Annex A 
North Delsea Drive » 
Glassboro. New Jersey 08028 
(609)881-2290 

Dorothy Wriggins 
Glassboro Public Schools 
Glassboro. New Jersey 08028 
O .881-2676 
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Project Instruct 

Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



Summary 



Project INSTRUCT (Instructional 
System Teaching Reading Using 
Continuous-process Technology) 
is a systenr)s approaph to^ndivicf- 
ualized reading instruction for all 
K-3 students. The progr^ con- 
' centrates on the word ^ack 
skills basic in decoding. Program 
components include a monitor- 
ing and instructional system 
keyed to an array of skills, an 
organization system, a materials 
organization system, a parent 
involvement program, and a 
local adoption system. The prin- 
ciple of management by objec- 
tives is followed throughout. Ex- 
tensive objective-by-objectiye 
evaluations have shown the pro- 
gram to be successful to a re- 
rharkable degf-ee. 




Nature of Program ^ 

X . ' 

For whom is the program designed? 

The programjp designed to teach word attack skills to all K-3 
children. ' . _ 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The Project INSTRUCT System is based on the rationale that 
reading improves with the implementation of a method for organ- 
izing and delivering a reading skills program in the area of word 
attack, this system is organized around the array of skills, and Is 
implemented in the classroom through a series of instructional 
cycles which include pre-testing, skills teaching, post-testing^and ^ 
record keeping. This cycle provides a mastery model of instruc- 
tion which insures thafboth mastery learning an6 mastery teach- 
ing are occurring. Mastery, learning occurs when the learner ^ 
demonstrates criterion performance on a skill prior to moving 
to another skill. Mastery teaching occurs as the teacher con- 
tinues to provide instruction until students achieve that criterion 
level before moving to a higher-level skill. Instructional account- 
ability is thus linked to student learning. 

The combination of mastery learning and rmastery teaching Re- 
duces student failures due to lack of pre-requisite skills and 
accomodates various learning rates. All students learn to master 
skills at their own rate, eliminating the possibility-of gaps in - 
knowledq^^ of word attack skills due to locked-in pacing. Mastery 
evaluation provided through.pre- and post-tests. 

What are the general goafs and objectives of the program? 

When Commissioner of Education James Allen declared a Right- 
to-Read priority in the Unitejd States in 1971, a group of educa- 
tors and parents representing the Lincoln area. the University 
of Nebraska, the Lincoln Public Schools, and Education Service 
Unit #6 accepted this Right-tb-Read challenge and submitted a 
proposal to the United States Office of Education for a Title Mi 
project designed to meet three major goals. These goals, though 
basic to many reading projects, have wide-range implications: 

• REDUCE READING FAILURE 

• IMPROVE READING ACHIEVEMENT ^ 

• PROVIDE AN EASILY AQOPTABLE PROGRAM - 

• REDUCE READfNG FAILURE - To reduce reading failure, the 
program must be directed to focus on the prim^ school years, 
before failure occurs. Further, the instructionnff such a program - 
must be based on a philosophy of mastery teaching so that a^ 



student does not accumulal 
rather, masters each learnir 
next. 
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Project INSTRUCT wasjUesi 
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Organization and Materj 
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Nature of Progr 
For whom is the program designed? ' ' . ^ 

The program is designed to teach word attack skilJs to all K-3 
children. ^ — 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The Project INSTRUCT System is based on the rationale that 
reading improves with the implementation-of a method for orgar?-- 
izing and delivering a reading skills program in the area of word 
attack. This system is organized- around the array of skills, and is 
implemented in the classroom through a series of instructional 
cycles which include pre-testing, skills teaching, post-testing and 
record keeping. This cycle provides a mastery model of instru(\- 
tion which insures that both mastery learning and mastery teach\ 
ing are occurring. Mastery: learning occurs when the learner - * 
demonstrates criterion performance on a skill prior to moving 
to another skill. Mastery teaching occurs as the teacher con- 
tinues to provide instruction until students achieve that criterioh 
level before moving to a higher-level skill. Instructional account- 
ability is thus linked to student learning. 

The combination of mastery learning and mastery teaching re- 
duces stude|it failures due to lack of pre-requlsite skills and 
accomodates various learning rates. All students learn to master 
skills at thefir own rate, eliminating the possibility of gaps in 
' knowledge of word attacR skills due to locked-in pacing. Mastery 
evaluation is provided through pre- and post-tests. 

* . 

What are the general ^oals and objectives of the program? 

When Commissioner of Educatioil^ames Allen declared a Right- 
to-Read priornty in the United States tn 1971, a group of educa- 
tors and parents representing the Lincoln area, the University , 
of Nebraska, the Lincoln Public Schools, and Education Service^ 
Unit #6 accepted this "Right-to-Read challenge and submitted a 
proposal to the United States Office Of Educa t io n for a Title ill 
project designed to meet three major goals. These goals, though 
basic to many reading projects, have wide-range implications: 

• REDUCE READING FAILURE- — 

• IMPROVE READING ACHIEVEMENT 

• PROVIDE AN EASILXADOPTABLE PROGRAM ' •_ 
REDUCE READING FAILURE - To reduce reading fallurer-tho 



Student does not accumulate a set of failing experiences but, 
rather, masters each learning experience before moving to the 
next. ^ 



program mugt be directed to focus on the primary school years, 
before failure occurs. Further, the instruction in such a program 
must be based on a philosophy of mastery teaching so that a 
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• IMPROVE READING ACHIEVEMENT - To improve reading 
achieveiTient, the program must identify those word attack skiffs 

which are basic to reading success and provide a-system of 

focused instruction which groups and regroups students so they 
are working at an appropriate level at all times. This insui-es the 
rapid continuDus progress of the successful student as well as 
.tiie^student who is experiencing difficulty in learning. 

• PROVIDE AN EASILY ADOPTABLE PROGRAM - To be easily 
— adoptable, the program must make extensive use of materials 

and man power already available within, the local school. The 
readmgrsystem must be easily implemented in the'classroom wttb 
, littie iri'Service training, and the instruetional^rogram must be y 
easy to correlate with the local scl^Toors basic reading program. \ 

Project INSTRUCT was designed to meet these three goals. 
-The system and instructional materials were field-tested in both 
urban andnjral schools, and the mastery tests were validated 
and revised through extensive data-collecting processes. In the 
Sp ring of 1973, the U.S. Office of Education sent a national val- 
idation leam which ranked Project INSTRUCT as one of the two 
top Title III Projects. On the basis of this development and val- 
idation, the Project is able to offer schools an easily adoptable 
programwhich will reduce reading failure 3n6 improve reading ■ 
achievement. > ,^ 

Organi zation and Materials 

How is the program organized? ^ 

The program-Is organized ardund an array of word attack skills i 
stated in terms of student performance. The skills range from pre-r 
kindergarten readiness to independent coding levels, and are '1 
arranged from simple to complex. Associated with the skill array • 
is a Monitoring System providing entry level tests, continuous- 
referenced mastery tests, and individual student profile cards. 
The Instructional System focuses instruction by grouping stu- 
dents with similar skill needs, and teaches for mastery by pro- 
viding alternative instructional methods. Resources are used, 
efficiently through the Organizational System which allows stu- 
do n ts t&^ Q ro u pe d across grades and rooms, coordinates team- 
teaching approaches, and provides for suppor.t staff, trained 
paraprofessional^ and volunteers. A Materials Organization Sys- 
tem indexes commercial and non-commercial materfels to the 
skill array and allows for continuous updating of new commercial 
and locally-jdeveloped materials. 
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Support components include 'a Parent Involvement Program 
which incorporates a community intormation program and slide- 
tape presentation for training of parent volunteers. A Local 
Adoption System RLOvides assistance to schools adopting Pro- 
• ject INSTRUCT through training programs for Local Program 
Managers. (LPM). and year-round consultation to adopting 
schools. Special components dealing with low-achieving stu- 
dents, and correlations witH^ other basic language skills are being 
developed. 

What specific ob|eclives are Involved? 

Each skill on the array has an associated specific behavioral 
objective. The skills and their associated objectives form the 
heart of the program. Examples ranging from simple to complex 
are: ' • 

B-ib Supplying obvious words in context 
' Given a set of pictures of objects and simple sentences with one 
obviogs word missing in each sentence, the student will be able 
to indicate the correct picture 2 out of 3 times'. 

F'-2 Short o; sh, th. wh, oh 

The student will be able to pronounce 9 out.of TO real and non- 
sense words tDf one syllable containing short a ip^isolation and 
consonant digraphs sh, th, wh, or ch in isolation and in context. 

M-1 Diphthongs: oi and oy, ow and ou 
Phonograms: oy, ound, ou 

The student will be able to pronounce 9 out of 10 real and non- 
sense words contairring diphthongs in isolation and in context. 

How much student time Is devoted to the program? 

Project INSTRUCT suggests that the child receive at least two 
hours of instruction per week in word attack skills. The two 
hours need not be "teacher time" but the child should be "on 
task * on his particular skill heed. 

What materials iare provided, by the program? ^ 

Implementation Manual for Administrators and Local Program 
Managers: A manual designed to be used by school staff mem- 
bers to organize and maintain the PI system. 
Contents jnclude: History of the Project. Evaluation and Valida- 
tion data/ Decision Sheets for a Local Adoption Plan. Descnp- 
tion of the implementation process, in-service*training material 
for local school In-service, and directions for writing and using 
Basal Quick Checks as a system for monitoring spelling and 
^'^ibulary acquisition during basal reading instruction. 
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Teacher Resource Book: A gi^ide designed to serve as a refer- 
ence and a source of materials for teachers planning classroom...^ : 
instruction in the PI system. Contents include: Description of 
the classroom implementation process. Sample Lesson Plans for 
Skills A- 1 through D-6, Suggested Learning Activities for Skills 
E through M, 49 pre-tests, 49 post-tests; 25 spelling mastery • 
tests, and an extensive appendix which includes such items as 
the High-Frequency Word List, phonic generalizations, behav- 
ioral objectives, student activity sheets. 

Materials Organization System: How to organize a Materials 
Center: A manual designed to be used to organize and main- 
tain a Materials Center. Contents Include: Description of a 
Materials Center. 10-Step Training and Development Process to : 
Organize a Materials Center. 4 Teacher In-Service Strategies 
for Maintaining and Using a Materials Center, Resource Index 
which keys Commercial Materials to Reading Skills, Guidelines ; 
for Selecting Commerciai,Material, Guidelines for Constructing 
Teacher-made Games. 

Parent Assisted Learning (PAL) Program Leader Manual: A M an- .; 
ual designed to be used by a parent or teacher to organize, tram- 
and maintain a PAL volunteer program. Contents include: Step- 
by-step directions for implementing a volunteer program in the 
local school, six training sessions for teaehers and volunteers, 
supplementary materials such as ideas for bulletin bqards, news- ^ 
letters, garfies eind other activities. 

, '\ ■ . ■ 

Student Profile Cards: A McBee card printed with the array of • : 
skills and designed to keep a permanent record of student 
progress in skill development. A card-sorting technique de- 
scribed in the Implementation Manual and in the Resource Book : 
is the basis for managing frequent skill grgupings. 

Programmed Words: A volume of programmed word worksheets ; 
which provide students with an opportunity to practice reading, ; 
spelling and writing words previously introduced. The words pro- 
grammed are from a combined list of the 500 most frequently 
used words in children's books and the 500 most frequently 
used words at the 3rd grade level {as determined by the American 
Heritage Study of HigMFrequency Words). Schools are 
permitted to duplicate thte materials. " 

Games. Games, Games: A set of instructional game ideas which : 
parents or teachers can make. Each game includes directions : 
and an illustration which shows how to construct the game, as 
vvell as directions for playing the game. One activity or game has 
been devised for each of the skills on the PI Array. 

- r ■ ' ' ^' \ 
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Take Homes: the Take-Home materials include one instructional 
activity for each skill on the array They are designed to be sent ' 
home with the student after the skill has been mastered as a 
means of involving parents in the student's skill progress. 
^Schools are permitted to diiplicate the'^materials. 

Introductory Packet of Project INSTRUCT Materials: A folder which 
contains sample pages of all Prbject INSTRUCT materials. Packet 
also includes descriptive literature and brochures about the 
Project. • . ; , 

Direct Teaching Techniques: , Once a local school has success'- 
fully implemented at least orie cycle in the Project INSTRUCT 
system for word attack and basal reading, teachers can partic- 
ipate in further in-service training to develop their skills in using 
c*ir6ct teaching techniques for specially identified students. 
These techniques provide specific teaching cues which are de- 
signed to increase student response and achievement in the area 
of word attack, spelling, and basic vocabu^ary acquisition. This, 
additional training is referred to as Phase II Implementation. 

How open Is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 

The program is totally open to locally s'electerd and produced 
materials and includes suggestions for their development. PI 
was not'designed to replace materlalcurrently being used, but Is 



intended to organize arid focus that material on individual stu- ; 
dent skfll needs. - - ; 

What student assessment materials are provided or suggested? 

The program provides complete sets of tests to establish an in- 
dividual student profile of skill progress. Criterion-referenced 
mastery tests are provided for pre- and post-instructional use 
and include maintenance of previously learned word attack and \ 
spelling skills. A handwriting inventory for manuscript or cursive^ 
is included. 

Classroom Activities ^ 

How aroothe classrooms organized? 

1- ■ ■ ^ 
, Project INSTRUCTS approach to individualization is through 
j' short-term teacher-directe<^ groups, each focused ori a specific ! 
skill. The groups are formed by identifying a group of students ; 
who have not mastered a specific skill and who are ready for in- ' 
struction on that skill. Within this general- focusing procedure • 
five alternative grouping strategics are provided for: 1) cross- 
grade grouping based on skills needs, 2) cross-room grouping 
within a grade level based on skills needs.^i3) cross-grade read- 
ing groups formed from basal reading groups, 4) cross-room 
reading groups formed from basal reading groups, and 5) group-; 
ing with^flf-contained classrooms. The Implementation Manual • 



discusses these alternatives tferoughly. listing the advant 
and disadvantages of each. , • , . 

< 

How are ttie materials used? 



Project INSTRUCT has developed two instructional cycles which 
operate concurrently but independently: 

• Instructional Cycle for Word Attack 

• Instructional Cycle for,$asal Reading- 

■ ' ■ • ■ ■ 

A student may progress rapidly through the array of skills in the 
Word Attack Cycle, but rhay progress more slowly through the . 
basal reader Or. a student may progress rapidly through the 
Basal Reading Cycle, yet experience difficulty in dealing with 
the phonic and structurpi-.^ana!ysis in the Word attack array. Both 
cycles are based on the principles of Mastery leaching and 
Focused Instruction, anci provide for the grouping of students 



around- (a) skill needs in the Word /attack Array, and (b) acqui-^ 
sition of basal vocabulary and spelling^words in the Basal Reading 
Cycle Student and staff are actively involved in both cycles. . 

.but their activities iri one do not affect their participation or 

' progress irt^the other cycle. . 

Instructional Cycle iot Word Attack 

Project INSTRUCT has identified an ARRAY OF SKILLS which 
is a teaching sequence of pre-reading and-<ireading skills for word 
attack. Each skill objective is described In terms of student be- - ^ 
havior and Is accompanied by criterion-referenced mastery tests 3 
for pre- and post-delivery. The Instructional Model which follows 
describes the system for Mastery Teaching and ^Focused Instruct 
tion based on the Array of Skills and the Pre-Post Tests. 



MODEL: Instructionali^ycle for Word Attack 

' '.''-1. . "1 .... 
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Prior to instructiifn on any skill, each sti^ent is pre-tested. If 
the pre-test for a selected skill is passed, mastery Is recorded on 
the individual STUDENT PROFILE CARD, and pre-testing con- 
tinues until a skill is reached which has not yet been mastered. 
The student joins an instruqtional group at that point. Following 
instruction, each student is post-tested to see if mastery has 
been reached. If the post-test is passed, mastery is recorded on 
the Student Profile Card .and the pretesting begins again. If 
mastery is not demonstrated, the student recycles on the same 
skill or within that cluster of skills. 

Instructional Cycle for Basal Reading 

The Project INSTRUCT Instructional Cycle for Word Attack has 
been designed to be used concurrently with any basal reading" 
program used in the local adopting school. Since most basal 
programs are not designed for FOCUSED skill instruction and ^ 
MASTERY teaching pf each skill element at the time It is intro- 
duced, the Project recommends that schools use the PI Word 
Attack program for word attack instruction, and implement the 
Instructional Cyc/e for Basal Reading, to provide for the Instruc- 
tion of reading comprehension and the acquisition of basal vo- 
cabulary and spelling words. The Instructional Model which fol- 
lows describes the system for mastery teaching and focused 
instruction for the acquisition of basal vocabulary. 

MODEL: Instructional Cycle for Basal Reading 



Students are placed in reading groups and assigned to appro-' 
priate levels of the basal reading series. As students^rogress ^ 
through the basal, the reading group becomes the vehicle for 
spelling instruction for the high-frequency vocabulary words. 
After basal group instruction, each student is evaluated at spe^ 
cific mastery points through th6 use of Basal Quick Chefcks. If - 
mastery is reached, the student continues in basal. 

Are teacher supplements used? 

No additional machines, paraprofessionals, or volunteers are 
required for the implementation of the program. However, in 
recognizing the value of volunteer assistants, a program for 
training volunteers was developed. This program, Parent Assis-j 
tants to Learning (PAL), was designed to train a leader who in 
turn is responsible for training volunteers to assist both in and^^ 
out of the classroom. PAL is NOT a. tutoring program. 

How is student progress assessed? 

Upon completion of an Instructional cycle a mastery post-test 
is given which requires students to apply word attack skills in 
real reading situations and with nonsense words to insure that ■ 
the student response is not based on sight vocabulary. Main- 
tenance of skills previously-mastered is tested by having skills 
In each cluster retested in mastery tests for the following clus- 
ters, and by inserting review Items at strategic points. Both 
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group and individual tests are used to assess mastery Since the 
■program aims at teaching word attack skills, nat phonics perse, 
mastery tests*assess all aspects of word attack such as pre- 
fixes and suffixes or use of. context. 

In the Basal Reading Cycle, students are checked lor vocabu- 
lary acquisition and spelling mastery through the.use of Basal 
Quick Checks which eacj;i school develops to monitor its 9wn 
basal reading series. Rather; than test the student at the end of 
a book, test'ing points are identified more frequently following - 
every two stories (approximately). The BQC focuses on reading 
basal vocabulary at the rate of one word pier second, and on 
spelling the basal words which appear on the high-frequency 
,word*llst. If students do not achieve mastery on BQC. the teach- 
er provides additional instruction on basal vocabulary and spell- 
ing liefore proceeding to the next story In the basal. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

Project INSTRUCT was designed with the specific goal of mak- 
ing use of facilities typically found in elementary schools. No 
special. facilities are needed. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

Project INSTRUCT assists schools in organizing and utilizing 
local existing materials. The Materials Organization System . 
would be useful to a district interested in purchasing or devel- 
oping new materials even though the primary focus is on the 
efficient use of existing materials. No special equipment is 
required. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

In meeting the guidelines of exportability in- the Title III funding. 
^.Project INSTRUCT has prepared manuals and packages of 
"^materials which explain the implementation of the prpgram in 
^ considerable detail. In addition, the staff offers training to ad- 
ministrators and to the Local Program Managers (LPM). The 
LpM is selected by the local school and has responsibility for 
tl-ainlng local staff. 

What provision is^nfiade for special training of teachers? 

Training of teachers occurs at the local school level. The LPI\/t Is 
responsible for these training sessions. The training can be 
'completed in two in-service ses^ons. 



What provisions are made for training ot teacher supplements? 

The LPM In the local school Is responsible for training substitute 
teachers, and student teachers. Volunteers are trained by the 
PAL leader or the LPM. ^ . ^ 



What is the cost of implementing the program? 



lmplem(^ntatlon Costs: 

Project INSTRUCT is not a "new" program in the sense of re- ^ 
placing existing programs. Instead, it is a system which enables 
the local school to increase the effectiveness of the present 
reading program. In-service costs vary greatly depending upon 
the size of the teaching staff and upon the extent of in-service 
which the administrator plans for hls staff. The initial training -.^ 
workshop for administrators and LPMs Is an. optional part of the 
program, and schools may choose to implement PI entirely 
through'the purchase and study of the Implementation Manual 
and Teacher Resource Book. However, tha Project strongly 
recommends that the adn^nistrator and LPM receive specialized 
training. . 
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Material Costs , * / 

Lmplemeritation Manual for Administrators and LPMs 
Teacher Resource Book 
Materials Or^anizatjora System 

Parent Assisted Learning (PAirProgram Le,ader Manual 

Student Profile Cards 

• - . ■ 

Programmed Words 

Games, Gam^s. Games 
Take-Homes 



Introductory Packet of Project Instruct Materials 



$10,00 
. 12.5Q 
7.50* 
6.50 
.10 
28.00 
, 5.90 
5.00 
2.56 



Administrator and LPM Training 
Workshop (2 days) at the Project site 



or 



Implementation Training (2 days 'x? 
at the local school) 



Maintenance or evaluation visits 
from Project Consultant ' 



Locally reproduced Pre and Post 
Mastery Tests 

Maintenance Costs . 



The only material which must be reordered to maintain the pro- 
gram is the^ Student Profile Card at 100. Each in-cominrg student 
will need a riew card The cards remain with each student during 
their enjire K-3 primary instruction §' 



$150 registration 
(Plus per diem, 
meals, lodging 
and transportation 
for adm. and LPM) 

$100 per day (Plus 
meals, lodging^aod 
transportation f6r 
consultant) 

$100 per day (Plus 
meals, ldd!ging 



$.40 per student 
(approx) 



Program Development and Status 

How was^ thCLprpject _d 

Rroject INSTRUCT began as a response to the call from then 
Commissioner of Education James Allen to make thp Right to 
Read a priority in American education. A group of educators 
and parents representing the Lincoln area, the University of 
Nebraska, and the Llnpo|n Public Schools submitted a proposal 
to Title 111 for funds initiating the program, development of the ; 
program has been a school-Joased operation with field-testing 
and development of aH conflpohents. 

What is the preseint status of the program? 

• 

o Any school may purchase thQ necessary in-service training and 
materials fo adopt Project INSTRUCT. The basic PI system is 
designed to correlate with any basal program. Schools who wis! 
to develop a monitoring system to" correlate -specifically with 
the bjasal used in the local sdh'bol can contract with PI for.devel 
opment services. Most schools choose tcf ipiplement Project 
INSTRUCT as it was developed'arid Incorporate it into the read' 
ing program as is. Schools using the Houghton-Mlfflln basal 
reading- program may wish to, contact the Lincoln Public School: 

•^reading office to purchase in-service and materials Which hrave 
been developed as a monitoring system for the Houghton MIffll 
bas^l. 

Schools who have identified specific students who consistently 
faifto master basic word "attack skills within two insfructional 
cycles may wish to provide some of their staff with training In, 
Direct Teaching Techniques whicht.Kave been designed to in- 
crease student response and achievement * 

Program Evaluation 

How has the pro9ram t)6en evaluated? « \, 

Evaluation of the program was conducted by Sefectlon Re- 
search. Inc. and byihe Title Project Evaluator for the 
LincQln Public Schools. In addition, the Validation Team selecte( 
by Title IIIESEA conducted' a separate ^evaluation for 1973-7^. 
Evaluations have tieen consistently positive. For example, the 
Title III Validation jeam gave the program an overall rating Of 
98 out of a possibfe 100 points. All aspects of the program were 
included in these evaluation Studies, and the team recommended 
that every effort be made to disseminate PI at Stite, regional 
and national levels. * ^ . 
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An evaluation involvejd the comparison of a randomly selected 
sample of 165 students who attended schools that successfully 
implemented Project INSTRUCT with a comparable sample of 
165 students who attended schools that did not implement 
Project INSTRUCT Analysis of covariance procedures were 
used to adjust for initial differences between the two samples 
in terms of previous achievement and ability.^ 

Wh^i^re^ indicated strengths and limitations of the prograp^? 

Student achievefnent evaluation results indicated that Project 
INSTRUCT does influence student achievement in a positive 
direction. The scores of'students from Project INSTRUCT 
schools were significantly better than the scores of a comparable 
sample of students from control schools on Word Knowledge. 
Reading, and Total Reading subtests 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 

Information and sample materials may be.obtained from: 



W. T. Workman 
Education Service Unit 18 
Qncoln Public Schools 
C>T20 South 22nd 
Lincoln. Nebraska 
402-475-1081 



Lmc/^ Public Schools Project INSTRLJCX. Title III ESEA. A 
■Systems Approach to Reading. Lmcojn. Nebr • Lincoln Public 
Schools, n.d. " ^ 

Project INSTRUCT Administl:5'tor's Handbook. Project Instruct. 
1973-74. Lincoln. Nebr.: Lincoln Public School^. 1972. 

Project INSTRUCT "Basic Language Skills Program. " Lincoln. 
Nebr : Lincoln Public Schools, n d. (Mimeographed.) 

Project INSTRUCT "Evaluation Report. Project Instruct." Lincoln,: 
Nebr : Lincom Public Schools. 1973 (Mimeographed.) 

Project INSTRUCT.. Handbook for Developing a Materials 
Organization System (Implementation: Phase W), Lincoln *Nebr.: 
Lincolp Public ^hools,' 1972. 

Project Instruct, implementation Handbook. Lincoln. Nebr.:-*^ 
Lincoln Public Schools, n.d. 

Project INSTRUCT. Resource Notebook. J.incoln."Nebr.: Lincoln 
Public Schodls, 1972^, - . . 

Project INSTRUCT . Take-Home Materials Developed for the 
Project Instruct Array of Skills, Lincoln, Nebr.: Lincoln Public 
Schools. 1972. 



Jack Bailie . 
Title U' Director 
State Departm^t of Education 
233 South 10th 
Lincoln. Nebraska 68308 
'402-471-2295 . * ^ 



^x^. Kar^n Stanley 
Program'Consuitant 
Project INSTRUCT . 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
,402-475-1081 . 
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Project READ 

Pitfeburgh, Pa. 
Summary 

Project READ is a two phase pro- 
gram designed to provide pupils 
in grades 1-5 with elementary 
reading skills The program (Em- 
phasizes the decoding process 
ol Teaming reading at the primary 
level (grades 1-3^]. and compre- 
jjension'^and interpretation at the 
intermediate level (grades 4 and 
5} Project READ incorporates a . 
modified linguistic approach 'pre- 
ceded by systematic instructidt) 
in sounds and blending. Instruc- 
tion m the piogram is individual- 
ized to accomodate each pupil s 
rate of learning, learning style, 
and interests 

Project. READ was funded under 
a Title III grant, and the Primary 
Phase (grades 1 -a) of the pro- 
gram has been nationally 
validated. 
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Nature of the Program ^ ; * 

For whom is the progrjam designed? ' 

Project READ^oordmates two distinct phases encompassing 
grades 1-5 The initial phase "Primary Phaee' is designed for stu- 
dents jn grades 1-3 The. secondary Ohase or ' Intermediate 
Phase provides for continuation of the program for students in 
grades 4 and 5 Although the framework of the program distin- 
guislaes these phases, operationally, the program i^ continues.. 

On what ralTonaie was the program desjgnpd?' * 

This progranps' foundpd upon the need iair the early mastery of 
decoding skWs as a requisite for succe^in reading comprehen- 
sion and interpretation A code emphasis. method in the Primary 
Phase focuses on learning the printed code -for the sptoken lan- 
guage Comprehension and interpretatit>n are emphasized in the 
Intermediate phase. ' ■ 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The program is aimed at helping children attain reading pro-' 
ficiency. and thereby increase their chance^ for success in 

school. • • , " ' 

Organization and Materials ^ 

How Is the program organized? 

Project READ is a complete reading program which coordinates 
two distinct phases, defined according to the phases involved in 
the development of reading skills, These phases are^orgahized 
within the following framework: 

Structure of Project READ : , 

PRIMARY PHASE (Grades 7-3; . ' 

Learning path is the same for all children but the progress of » 
each chifd varies. 

3 ■ ' ■ : " ■ ., '1 

I Letter-Sound Stage - Follows locally developed diagnostic/ 
; .prescriptive curriculum which supports and overlaps with 
the McGraw-Hill Sullivan Program. . . 

11. Blending Stage - Continues use of locally developed, 
curriculum. 

III Transition ^tage-Prereadlhg - Use of McGraw-Hill Pro- 
grammed Readers.,, - . ^ . 



IV Programmed Reading £ 
based on modified lingi 
lOcajly developed matei 

INTERMEDIATE PHASE (G 

The Sullivan Program ia 
iQg Centehs. Instruction 
Learning paths, method 
student. Emphasis on sj 
p relation 

What spjacific objectives ar 

.The project staff cites. the f 

^ 1 . T|}-e significance of di 
control groups will b€ 
or better by the "t-tei 
formed on raw scoree 

- 2 in the fnstructidnal s€ 

a. ^^astery of the 
ia the primary 

b. Mastery of con 
^ skills will be sti 

'c. Jhe program yji 
■; version of the \ 

pr^ch* preoed 
souh^s.and ble 

3. Instrlict'iorr will be Ind 
in all ph&ses of the ci 
learning style and inti 
- r riculum. and systemal 
' V - back) throughout. ' 

/ 4, Program Specification 
replicating the progra 

5. The program design y 
of the prograrr^ wHh c 
Pittsburgh Public Sch 
room aides. " , 

I 

How much student time' is c 
• * 

The program Is a complete i 
iljsual tihrie allocattoms for re 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 



Project* READ coordmates two distinct phases g^hcompassing 
grades 1-5 The initial phase "Primary Phase is designed for st 
dents in grades 1-3 The secondary phase or 'Intermedial^^ 
Phase* provides for continuation o'f the program \qf students in 
grades 4 and 5 Aithough the framework of the program j;jlistin- 
^ guishes these phases, operationally, the progrefm is continuous. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 



This'program is founded upon thJfneed fqr the early mastery of 
^decoding skills as a requisite for succeS§.tWeadi£!5 cofnprehen- 
sion and interpretation rA code emphasis method in the Prim^ary 
Phase focuses on learning the printed code for thje spoken lan- 
guage. Cocnprehension and interpretation are emphasized in the 
Intermediate Phase « . . 

What are the getneral goals and objectives of the program? I 

The prpgram is aimed at helping children attain reading pro-'w 
ficiency, and thereby increase their charTces for sucJcess in 
school ^ ' ' 

Organization and Materials 

^ How is the program organized? ^ * 

^ , ■ — ^ .m" 

Projecit READ is a complete reading program which coordinates ^ 
two distinct phases c|e^ned according to ttie phases inVolvedIn 
the developmeot of reading skills Tpese phases are organized 
within the following framework: ' , 

Structure of Projecif READ ' 

PRIMARY PHASE (Grades 1-3) . \ 

Learning path is the safme for all children but the progress of 
each child varies * • ' ^ ■' 

\ Letter-Sound Stage - Follows locally developed diagnostic/ 
' prescriptive curriculum which supports and overlaps with ^ , 
the T^Graw-Hrir Sullivan Program . 

H. Blending Stage ~ Continues us^«of.lOGally developed 
curriculum. ■ " ' • ^ 

Transition Stage-Prereading- Use of M.cGraw-Hill .Pro- 
g|^Q3rammed Readers. ^ '■ ' ' : ' . 



W Programmed Reading Stage - McGraw-Hill Sulhvan Program, 
* based on modified linguistic approach with supplementary 
locally developed materials. 

INTERMEDIATE PHASE (GradesA & 5) ... 

The Suilivan Prograrri is^iised in conjunctioh with Read- 
ing Centers. Instruction is individualized. 
Learning pathis, methods and materials vary for each 
studetit-. Emphasis on skills of comprehension and inter- 
Jlibt^ion, . ' ' . c 

'What specific objectives are irtvolvejd? 

Thfe prpject staff cites the^foltowing specific objectives: 
' ' 1,. The significance of dlffereryges between project and 
control groups will be demonstrated at the ,05 level 
^ or better by the "t-test** for independent samples per- 
formed on raw scores. 

2'. in the ijistry,0tion^l sequence: 

a. Mastery of the decoding process will be stressed 
, in the primary level. . 

b. Mastery «f comprehension and interpretation 
skills will b% stfessed in the intermediate level. 

c. The program v^Wl incorporate the McGr.aWoHIII 
version of the Sullivan modified linguistic ap- 
proach, preceded by systematic instruction in 
sounds and blending. 

3- lnstruct^on will be individualized as to rate of learning 
..In all phases of the curriculum, individualized as to 
• Tearni'ng^styte and interest in some ph^se of the cur- 
riculum, and systematic (directed by diagnostic feed- 
back) throughout. " . w 

4. Program specifications will provide detail sufficient for | 
replicating the .program in a compatible environment. ^ " 

5. The prOjgram design will permit successful operation 
of the program with classroom ratiosriormal for the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools and -without the use of class- 
rooni aides. • ► . - 

. ■ ^ i- ■ ■ - ^ •• • ■ ■ • 

Howmuch stiidejirtinne is devoted to thevprogram? 



The program is a complete reading program which follows the 
'usual tlnne allocations for reading instruction. 
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What materials are provided? 

' A locallvileveloped diagnostic/prescriptive curriculum package ' 
. is used Syall teachers at the Primary Phase of instruction.. While 
this package is Qot yet commercially available, itjs provided for 
■ teachers involved in the Project READ training proq^ram 
DISTAR decoding materials are also incorporated into the Pri^ 
mary Phase ' . 

The program requires the use of the McGraw-Hill Sullivan Pro- 
gram and allows for the supplementary use of various other com- 
mercially produced materials- which are available in the Reading 
Center' 
■* * 

How open,is*the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? • ^ ' . 

Project READ requires the use of supplementary materials m the 
Reading Center and allov\/s for the use of teacher-made mater- 
ials .which support the established curriculum " • 

What student assessment materials are provided? 

The enti're program, is dependent upon continuous and frequent 
individual student assessment The locally developed curriculum 

• package provides materials for continuous individual assess; 
ment at the Primary Phase Sulhvan McGraw-Hill assessment - 
materials are used m the Interm^ediate Phase Individual pre- 
ceptual-motor testing for all first graders is proved, and these 
test results are used to prescribe remediation for individual ctiil- 

. dren and to plan for further development 6f the reading program 

Classroom Activities 

' I How are the classrooms organized? 

It is extremely difficult to support continuous progress with 
' mastery criteria on an individual basis using self-contained, age- 
graded clasarooms. For this reas&n a different' kind of organiza- 
tion for managing Project READ was derived. The teachers • 

* grouped into teams and set up seven' reading, stations across 
grades 2-3 Otherlarrangements are possible depending upon 
"the school, but^^ll organizations must be based on flexibility. 
Specific classroom organization is dependent upon the stage 
and phase of the program. 

How are the materials used? ^ 

• The first two stages of the Primary Phase, require adherence to 
the structured sequenced lessons provided in tlie locallyde- 
vefoped packade. The third and fourth stages of this pbase use 

O Sullivan program as a foundation^and allow for thelncorpora- 
of a variety of other activities and materials to be- used ai^ , 



the discretion of ttie teacher The Sullivan program also serves 
as the foundation for the [ntermediate; Phase. ^ 

The Reading Center, a room stocked with materials from 30 dif- 
ferent publishers and appropriate audio and visual equipment, is 
used by students la all stages and phase^to reinforce and enrich 
.foundational instruction The use of the Reading'.CiBnter Is an es- ' 
sential compone'nt of the Intermediate Phase 

Are teacher supplements used? 

Project READ requires the use of one paraproffessional to run 
the' Reading Center Dependent upon the needs of the school, 
.this position may be part or full time 

How is student progress assessed? 

Student progress (^continuously assessed tbrough the use of 
diagnostic tests which are an integral component of alf pf the ^ 
curriculum packages. Teachers in the Primary Phase assume re: 
sponsibility for monitoring student progress <NMe students in the 
intermediate Phase assume more responsibility foY their G)wn 
assessment. . * 



Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

The school must have adequa^' space for a Reading Center anc 
.additiDnal space for material storage, if necessary. Each center 
'varies according td building characteristics but typically the , 
centers are characterized by carpeting, small grc^ps of tables 
and chairs, couches, and colorful charts and ppsters. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed beyond the components of the 
Reading Center, - ' 

Is in-service training needed 6r suggested^ 

In-service training is^rfequired. • 

What provisions are made for special training of tpachers? 

Disseffiination pla/is are 'eurrently being developed which will 
include meetinge and in-service training for adopting districts. 

Whaf is the:cost of implementing the program? 

Tlie initiatcost of the program implementation for a 1-5 popula- 
tion of^OO pupils is $27,850. This includes the.cost^of: 
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Trainer, instructional materials, equipment, instructional supplies, 
teacher substitutes, teacher reinbursement for workshops and a 
full-time paraprofessional aide. This figure represents a $56 ber 
pupil cost. Program maintenance cost, including the salary pf a 
paraprofessional. is estimated at $9 42 per pupil 

f^rogram Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

Project READ began in J 968 at the Crescent School in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa The aim of the program was to help children attain 
reading profio*^cy.^ and thereby increase their chances for suc- 
cess ig school /Vi analysis of reading achievement in the Pitts- 
burgh schools had revealed deficiencies in the mechapical skills 
of reading, and a methodology emphasjzing diagnosis and decod- 
ing was developed to meet this need 

By June. 1970*!' Project READ was an individuaTTzed reading cur- 
riculum for;grades 1-3 which incorporated a locally developed 
systematic program for beginning reading through sounds and 
blending with the programming approach of the IVlcGraw-Hill 
version of the Sullivan program A management system had also 
been developed to ensure continuous progress for each child 

During 1972-73. ttie DiSTAR'prograrp was incorporated'in,to the 
curriculum as a group-oneated alternative mode to the one-to- 
one relationship used in the locally developed sound-blend 
stage of the curriculum The program was also extended through . 
• grade five wit^l^ectiveness demonstrated ttfirough grade three 

What is the present status of the program? ^ ' 

The Prirfiary Phase of Project READ is a nationally validated pro- 
gram, and the project staff is currently expanding the 'interme- 
diate Phase Future plans for Project READ include an expl'ora-- 
. tion of alternative learning approaches for children with strong 
auditory skills and an expaaded use of the Reading Center 

Program Evaluation 

How has thje program , been evaluated? 

Project READ has been evaluated each year by comparing mean 
raw scores on standardized achievement tests of grade leVel 
groups m the Crescent School'with grade level groups of the 
control school chosen on the basis of closely matching academic 
and socio-economic variabl&s These variables inclu<;^ed neigh- 
borhood, family income. mobi4ity. racial composition, family 
structure, average I Q . school populatia^n-: and student/teacher 
ratio The instruments used were the reading section , of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test WRAT) and the Word Knowledge. 
Word Analysis (first grade only), and Reading subtests of the 
^ -rtropolitan Achievement test (MAT) 



The following table summarizes Jhe results of the'evaluation. 
TABLE 1 ^ ^ / ' ./ 

Project READ Pilot-Control Comparisons 



Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, 



Wide Range 
Achievement Ta 



Grade 1 
Control 

Pilot 



Word 

Knowledge 
22.5 



Word 

Analysis Reading 



25,5 



23 5 



300 



.^evel of 

Significance 



p<.01 p<.001 



22 2 



233 



None 



35.4 



40 4 



P<.01 



Grade 2 
Control 

Pilot 



20.48 



24 13 



Level of 
Significance p<.0O5 



22 39 



27.32 



P<.05 



47.17 



52.89 



p<.005 



Grad6 3 
Control 

Pilqt 



22 76 
26.96 



Level of 

" Significance p< 005 



1834 
21.72 

p<.005 
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In addition, evaluation data firmly supported the following 
findings: " : " 

1 Pupil success increases as students progress through the 
phases of the program. 

2 Project READ was shown to be a better method of instruc- 
tion regardless of I.Q; 

What Lre the indicated strengths and limitations i)f the^programl 

The degree of significance of resuTts presented in the evaluatiof 
data clearly demonstrated the success of the program. "In sum- 
mary.* the strengths of Project READ, in both phases are the 
following:. . " 

1 Testing, diagnoses, prescription, and remediation insure 
^ continuous progress and the experience of su^icess;for 
each pupil. 



2 ' Mastery of deccKliruj skills in the t»ar!y grades maximizes 

reading^achievement m the intermediate grades / ' 

3 Reading irrstructiorf is mdivic^uahzed as to the r^te^qf ^ 
learning throughout grades 1-5 with increase m yna' number 
of learning alternatives and choices for studenfsaf the / 
higher levels . ^ 

4 Children are actively involved in learning, i e . materials . 
are self-mstructional and accessible to students, and stu- 
dents can check their own work in the Intermediate Phase 

5 The social context of learning is varied, e g . rndepehdent 
work, small group instruction, and individual tutoring are 
all employed 

6 Because of the diagnostic nature otthe curriculum, teachers 
, ''become more child-centered, and more accountable. 



Useful Information • 

Where can the program be obtained? 

Information concerning the program may be obtained from 

Ms Mary Jane Duda 
341 S Betlefield Avenue 
Piti^urgh, Pa 15213 
(412)322-7926 

References . - 

"Project FiEAD: A Progress Re'port", Department of Educational 
Program Development. Board of Public Education. Pittsburgh... 
Pa . November. 1973 * • 



Sullivan Reading 
Program 

Behavioral Research 

Laboratories 

Palo Alto, California 



Summary 



The Behavioral Research Labor- 
atories Sullivan Reading Pro- 
grarhisa beginning reading pro- 
gram It teaches decoding 
through a ■linguistic " approach. 
The uniqueness of the Sullivan 
materials lies in their pro- 
grammed format and in the lin- 
guistically arranged order In 
which the letters and words are 
presented. The materials allow 
the pupil to worK independently 
and at his own pace. 




Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? " 

The prograrw is designed for beginning readers and may be ' 
used fNomKindergarten through ninth grade. It can be used with 
youfig cWkiren, or it can be used remediaffy with intermediate 
and junioVhigh school students. The program >ias been used 
with educationally disadvantaged students. With ttie addition of 
tapes the program is suited to special education classes and to 
students learning English as a second language.. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The Sullivan materials approach the task of teaching children to 
read through linguistics and the development of decoding skills, 
and through a' programmed format. The programmed format 
both- stimulates and reinforces the child in his efforts to read.- 
The materials seek to coftibine and apply basic tenets_of 4ear^ 
ing theory and linguistics; PupiTs responses are immediately 
corrected if they are >yrong. or reinforced if they are right. 
Students progress through the pr-ograH^i at their own rate. Thus 
the program provides for a variety of learning ratesf^ 

Sullivan bases his programmed materials on several assump- 
tions. These are (1) that learning comes from student response, 
(2)exact and immediate feedback is necessary forefficient learn- 
ing, and (3) studentS;need to do well from ttie beginning or they 
will become discouraged and loseNnterest. 

What are the geheral goals and objectives of the program? 

The materials are- sequenced to develop the student's applica- 
tion of sound/symbol relationships. A caricature approach is 
V us^d for appeal to all ages of students. 

Organization and Materials ^ , 

How is the program organized? 

Information in programmed texts Is presented in small, easily 
mastered steps caOe'cJ "frames." The difficulty oTtfie material 
progresses very gradually and the order of presentation l§ 
careTully logical. In||ach frame, the pupil Is asked to supply an 
answer to a. question dr ^'fill in a blank. As soon as he has 
responded, .he may uncover the correct ans\j^/er. Correct - 
answers are shown in the answer column whicfc the pupil covers 
with a "slider" until he is ready to check his own response, 
^views are presented frequently, and tests are provideo^r 
systematic assessment of each student's progress. PRL notes . 
"a steady diet of programmed instruction is not nearly as 
stimulating for the student as.an approach that involves a variety 



of educational experieace 
mend that other activities 
periods of programmed ii 

What specific objectives 

The stiident masters bapic 
use of suffixes (-ing, -est, 
word elements and comp( 
605 words. The entire pre 

How much student time i 

A typical reading period n 
programmed text. 15 minu 
of playing a word game. 

What materials are provk 

Student materials include \ 
set 0/ 84 readers, a set. of A 
The Sullivan Reading Proj 
"series, each corresponding 
through 5 consist of four pr 
5 programmed- texts. "Cor 
accompany the texts in 



Supplementary materials in 
tapes for pupils who need s 
Ditto Masters, Readiness in 

-^TTf^lht Kit for Readiness In L 

'Reading Readiness, which p 
Sullivan Reading Program I 
letters, sotind/symbolVelati 

-DecodinqLKit designed spe< 
Comprehension Reader«.wl 

" Fence and wtiich contain qu 
standing. 



What materials are provided 

A Teacher's Manual and a t€ 
series of the Sullivan Readii 
Instructional Objectives and 
Examination are ailso availal 
ities. 
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Nature of the Program , W 

FonrHbm is the program designed? 

The program is designed for beginning readers and may be 
used from Kmcfergarten through ninth grade. 11 can be used with 
young children, or it can be njsed'reme^ialfy with intermediate 
and junior high school students. The program- has been used 
with educationally disadvantaged students. With the addition ojir 
tapes the program is suited to special education classes and to 
students learning English as a second lafiguage. 

On what rationale was the program' designed? 

The Sullivan materials approach the task of teaching children to 
read through linguistics and the development of decoding sAills^ ' 
and t hroug h a progr'ammed format. The programnhed format 
both stimrulat^s and reinforces the child in his efforts to (read.' 
The materials seek to combme.^nd apply basic lenfets 6f l4arn- ' ^ 
ing theo/y-and linguistics. Pupil's responses are immediately " 
corrected if-.they are wrong; or reinforced if they are rigm. 
Students progress through the program at their own rate. Thus 
the program provides for a variety of learning rates. 



-^ educational experiences." Therefore the publishers recom- 
mit! d that other activities be generously interspersed with 
periods of programmed instruction. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The student masters basic sound/symbol corresportdences, the 
use of suffixes (-mg. -est, -er, -y), numbers, plurals (-les), longer 
word elements and compound words. The first series presents 
605 words. The entire program presents 3,464 words. 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 

A typical reading period might include 20 minutes. of work in a 
programmed text, 15'minutes of reading a story, and 15 minutes 
.of. playing a word game. ' 



Sullivan bases his programmed materials on^eyeral asMmp-^ 
tions. These are (1) that learning comes from student response, 
.(2)exactand immediate feedback is necessary for efficient learn- 
ing, and (3) students need to do well frcfm the beginning or they 
will become discouraged and lose interest, 

JAOiat are ihe-gdoei^aJ goals and objectives' of the pro^pram? 

The materials are sequenced to develop tlie student's applica- 
tion of sound/sy(Tibol relationships. A caricature approach is 
used for appeal to all ages of students. 

Organization and IVIatenals , 

— \ — •. \~ ^ ■ ' ' 

How Is the program organized? * ,> _ - 

Information in programmed texts is. presented In small, easily 
mastered steps called "frames/J The difficulty of the material 
progresses very gradually and fhe order of presentation is 
cari8fully logical. In'^ach frame,, the pupfHs asked to auoply an 
answer to a question or to 'fill in a blank. As soon ashWhas ' 
responded, he may uncover the correct ,answer. CorrectX 
, answers are shbwn^in tl;i,e answer column which ^the pupil covers 
with a "slider" untj.1 ne.ls ready to check his own response. ^ 
Revievys are preserjted frequently, and tests are provided for 
systematic as3essment of each student's.progress. BRL 'notes 
t'a steady 'diet of pnOgrartimed InStructipn Is not nearly as 
O „ating for the student as an approach "that involves a variety 



What materials are provided for the student? 

Student mj^terials include a set of'29 programmed textbooks, a 
set of 84 readers, a set of 45 stories, and a Set pf progress tests. 
' The Sullivan Reading"" Program is divided iPito six numbered 
series, each correspqnding to roughly-one school ydBr. Sei-ies 1 
through 5 consistof four progra^mmed tejcis. Series "6 consists of 
5 programmed texts. "Comprehension Readers" and "Stories'- 
accompan^t the >ekts <tn each series. 

Supplemphtary materials Include Sullivan Reading Program 
tapes for pttpils who need special help. A Reading Games Box, 
,^ Ditto Masters, Readiness in Language Arts Program, Enrlch- 
'ment Kit for Readiness in Language Arts, the I Can Read series, 
^^Readln'g Readiness which prepares pupils for entry Into the . ^ 
*^Sul[lvan Reading Prpgram by teaching printed /lumbers ajfiid 
-l ottors. soitftd/symbol relatlonshll3S.and a few words, the Sullivan 
Deco(^lng Kit designecl specifically for the first grade pupil, and 
Comprehension Readers which broaden pupils reading exper- 
ience and which contarn questions to check- pupils under- * 
standing. 

. What materials are provided for the teacher? 

A Teacher's Manual and a test booklet are provided for each 
series of the Sullivan Readirfg Program, A class record book, an 
Instructional Objectives and Teachers Guide and a Pl'^cement 
^ Examination are also available as well as a manual of, extra activ- 
' ities: ' ' ■ , ' 
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• How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
^materials? » . ' ^ 

Programmed texts are best used with a variety of supplemen- 
tary activities man'y of which are provided vyith the program. The 
use of other supplementary materials and teacher-made 
matenaf^ is appropriate. 

What student assessment materials are provided or 
suggested? 

A Placement Examination gives the student's entry level in the 
program. Periodic tests are included in the programmed texts to 
assess student progress. A separate bboklet of Progt^ess Tests - 
IS included in ea[ch programmed series. 

Classroom Acflvitles ' ; 

How are classroom organized?^ 

Classrooms are set up to provi'de for individualized instruction 
^^and small group activittQS. One of tHe major characteristics of 
programmed materials is that they allow the pupil totwork in- 
dependently and at his own pace. Ttie programmed format frees 
the teacher to work on a one-to-one basis with each student. 
Instructions to the teacher note that. "No single factor will have a 
more profound influence on the student's success than the 
"effect of encouragement and reward by his teacher .... No 
program can function with optimum effectiveness, without draw- 
ing on the combined energies and resources that derive from 
the meaningful partnership of teacher and student." To relieve 
the monotony of such a large amount of Individual work, many 
supplementary activities are necessary to provide variety of ac- 
tivity and the opportunity for children to work in small groups. 

• How are the materials- used? 

The child experiences continuous success in snhall, easy tasks. 
He is reinforced constantfy for correct answers, and proceeds 
easily from known information to new information. Freed from 
the need to. present all new information, the teacher works In a 
tutorial arrangement»with each Individual pupil, fn his role as 
tutor. X^^e teacher is there to aid and assisl. He monitors the 
program and provides encouragement and reward to students. 

Jnstrudtions to teachers warn that students' performancecannot 

"be taken for granted. p 



^re teacher supplements used? 

Teacher supplemdhts may be used. 
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How is student progress Assessed? 

The teacher is always awar^ of what sound/symbol relationships 
pupils are studying. As a result teachers can monitor their 
success in meeting the objectives simply by observing their 
progress through tha booklets. A more formal means of assess- 
ment IS provided by the/tests included In the programmed texts 
and the ^teacher's progress test booklet. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

' Are special facilities needed or suggested? . . 

No special facilities are neces.sary for the regular program- 
Listening stations for pupils are helpful where supplementary: 
tapes are used. • " . 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed for the basic program. Wherl 
supplementary tapes, are used, tape recorders ahcP head sets are 
needed. 

Is m-service training needed or~$0ggeated? 

Teacher training gives guidance and encouragement to the 
teacher in his new role of tUtor. In;service training is very helpful; 
but it is not absolutely necessary, ^ 

What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

Teacher training Is availably through "Projeict READ." 
Workshops are held at the beginning of the school year. Con- 
. sultants are available throughout the year. 

What provisions are made for training of teacher supplements' 

Training of teacher supplements is provided through "Prajed 
READ."*Cons.ultants are available throughout the year. 

What is the cost of implementing; the'program? 

Basic per pupil costs for one series'ls $22.63 and includes: 

4 progVaitimed textbook's • . 

16 comprehension readers ' i 

. Booklet of a progress tests 
Teacher's Manual 

■ ' ' ♦ 

Additional items for the Sullivan Reading Programjnclude tN 
M.W, Sullivarf Stories which correspond to the textbooks anc 
^ . cost $'.99 each; the Placement Exam for'the entire program 
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($.49), and the teacher s guide. Instructional Objectives and 
Teachers Guide, which is $4.99; 

Program Development and Status 

f 

How was the program developed? ' ^ 

M.W, Sulhvan was a linguist who had^ worked with Learning 
Laboratories. He became interested in programmed instruction 
through the work of B F. Skinner. Development of the 
Sulhvan Reading Program began in 1959 as a parf of a large 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation. At the time Sullivan was 
Simultaneously developing many programs in a variety of sub- 
ject areas. He and his associates were responsible fpr setting up 
the programming patterns and the complicated flow of produc- 
tion. $ull!van, himself, did the actual ^programming and directed 
programminc) assistants. Program materials were first tried out 
on "kids who could get everything right" and then extended to 
more varied populations. Atea^ch stage the program was re-yis- 
ed. A "good" program resulted in'l9 out of 20 frames eliciting 
correct responses. Behavioral vResearch Laboratories were set 
up in 1961, Working with remedial readers, Sullivan developed 
the "box" format which proved to be the format for the final ver- 
sion ofythe Sullivan Reading Program. Development of 
supplements such as the Sullivan Decoding Kit, the readiness 
materials and the Comprehension Readers followed.''' 

What is .the pr'^sent status of the program? 

■ \ .i 

Additional materials have been added. Some of these are the 
tapes for speakers of non-standard English, and manuals outlin- 
ing the dourse and suggesting e^tra activities. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? ^ 

Durtpg 1968-69, the San Francisco Unified School District 
measured the -.performance of 1,276 Project READ pupils. 
^ twenty-seven schools participated. 21 of which were located in 
poverty areas. Pupijs were pre-tested Ih May. 1968 and 
posttested in«May, 1969 with the Stanford Achievement Test. 
Each child used the materials two or three times a week 
throughout the year. At the end of a year, 10 of the schools 
.showed one year or more of reading growth. The others showed 
8 or 9 months of reading growth. On a districf-wide basis, 43 
percent of all pupils in grades 3 through 6 made month-for- 
month gains. A higher proportion, sixty-three percent, of a com- 
- parable group of Project READ students made the same months 
for-month gains. Before installation of Project READ, these 
pupils were making less than av^tage gams. The use of Project 
0_ \D in Kindergarten showed readiness levels of children in- 



creasing, with the greatest increase in bilingual and disadvan- 
taged areas. 

During 1972-7a, the Pittsburg Unified School District. Pittsburg.1 
California, engaged In a performance' contract with Behavioral 
Research Laboratories as a means to enhance students achieve 
ment in reading and mathematics.. Called Project GLAD (Guar- 
anteed LearnfBg Achievement Act), the program was funded wit 
State and Title I monies to upgrade the instructional program in 
the district which, compared to other communities jri the area, 
has the highestirate of unemployment (18%) the highest percen 
"age of minority population (52%) and the lowest effective averag( 
household income ($4,300.). It was proposed in the contractual 
agreement that the guarantee provide for one montl^'s gain-in 
both reading and mathematics for every month of.instruction 
with the Sullivan programmed reading and math materials. BRL' 
provided staff development and teacher training in the use of 
the materials.- 

The Overall reading gain for all students enrolled Indicated a 
ten (10) month reading" achieve^ment gain for the five (5) month^ 
period of time spent in the program. This progress doubles the 
amount of anticipated growth called for in the Guarantee Con- 
tract. There was a significant transition of students from the lowei 
to the upper quartiles in the loW'er grades. There was also move; 
ment of students in the upper .grades, but not to the degree 
shown in the lower grades. Pre-post standardized test results 
for grades K-6 showed that reading averages had significantly 
increased when compared to previous years' results. 

What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the 
program? 

The program materials are built on the Irfsights of linguists am 
'learning theorists. The developers present a new. approach t 
decoding as well as a new approach to teaching. Since thes( 
methods are new, teachers must understand arjd )De willing 
to implennent the procedures. They must also oe aware of thei 
limitations anii^tie ready to supplement and modify the 
procedures to Buit their classes. 

What were the ri^sults of the pilot of this program in-New Jersey? 

The Lakewood School District implemented the Sullivan Read- 
ing Program in three first grade classrooms on a five month 
pilot basis between January and June, 1974 in three different 
elementary schools. Control first grade classrooms were also 
identified in these schools. ' 

Prior to implementing the Sullivan Program, the pilot teachers 
had used .a combination of basal readers and workbooks with 
the children. These teache^rs felt that gullivan was far more or- 
ganized than anything they had used previously, and aided their 
following a.developmental sequence. Although the teachers had 
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grouped children accortJmy to ability levels in the past, they 
lacked specific knowledge of each child s skill level The Sul- 
livan program- resulted in grouping according, to skill, with chil- 
dren working with the appropriate materials or working directly 
with a readiness group The teachers felt the Readiness Program 
greatly increased their awareness of the scope of skills that 
precede reading and helped them to identify which readiness 
activities individ^uai children needed 

Monitoring student progress in the Sullivan Program was greatly 
' facilitated by the teacher s use of the Class Record Book which 
allowed them to graph each student s progress through the vari- 
ous program materials and identify a child s skill jevel at each 
point The use of the placement tests at the beginning of the 
program s implementation also identified children s needs and 
strengths 

The Lakewood teachers summarized the mam strengths of the 
Suhivan Program as follows: f 1} comprehensiveness of the mater- 
ials. (2) careful sequencing, (3)clarity of the teacher s manual, and 
(4) attractive and interesting presentation of sounds and words. 
The Sullivan Program was extended to other grade levels in the 
district for 1974-75 

Pilot-control comparisons of pre-post test results on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests adrfiinistered during January and May of ' 
1974 showed significant differences favoring the first graders 
who had used the Sullivan Program on the Word Reading and 
Paraqraph Meaning forms (.01 level). There was no significant 
difference between pilot-control results on the Word Study 
S'kills form. ^ 

Useful Information ^ 

Where can the program be obtained? 

The program can be obtained from: 

Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Ladera Professional C^nteir 
P.O. Box 577 

Palo Alto, California 94302 (415) 854-4400 

For additional mformation .about the program, contact: 

BRL/Sullivan Custonner Service 

69 fifth Avenue 

Suite 16-J ' 

New York. New York' 10003 

(212) 989-1608 ^ ' " . 
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Summary 



The SWRL First Year Com- 
munication Skills Program is 
designed for Kindergarten chil- 
dren. The complete program 
consists of the Instructional 
Concepts Projgramand the Be- 
girrning Reading Program. The 
programs?, focus on English lan- 
guage corp'munication and be- 
ginning reading. Parent-assisted 
learning and a computer-based 
. management system are used to 
help Kindergarten children de- 
velop their oral and written 
lai^iguage skills. The prograrr^ is 
built on explicit teaching tech- 
niques and well defined out- 
comes. An entry test preceeds 
the Beginning Reading Program. 
Criterion Exercises on each of 
the 10 units allow the teacher 
to as^sess each child s progress 
as part of the continuing program. 
The SWRL Beginning Reading 
Program represents a^set of 
methods and materials organized 
for easy access by the classroorn " 
teacher' 
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Nature of Program 

For Whom is the program designed? 

The SWRL Beginning Reading Program is designed for 
Ktndergarter> children who are not yet reading. 

On what rationale was the program designed?' ~ 

•Jh^ SWRL Beginning Reading Program is a set of research- 
based instructional materials and procedures for teachers to 
"use in developing the reading competence of young children. 

The program includes student objectives stated in performance 
terms and measurement techniques developed from the objec- 
tives word* attack skills including thB teaching of word 
elements. Teaching techniques include^he use of positive and 
immediate feedback to the learner, tangible rewards, and use of 
the modeling prmciple. The emphasis at all times is on providing 
success in a non-threatening atmosphere that enc^AJf ages' all 
children to participate. In creating the SWRL program the 
developers depended on empirical data and on the self- 
correctmg mechanisms inherent in the "tryout, test, and revise" 
approach to program development.^ v 

What are the general goalsVand objectives of the program? . 

Successful [Participation in the program enables the child to 
read approximately 100 words by sight, and'to master beginning 
word attack and comprehension skills. In order to further assure 
that beginning reading will be a pleas^Hit and successful ex- 
perience for the young child, the materials are visually attractive 
and call for activitres that are presumed to be fun for most 
children, e.g., playing^games or looking at cartoons. The 
program is designed to maximize the child's active participation 
in the learning process. ' :^ " 



Organization and Materrals 

How is.the program organized? 
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The program is organized iatQ. tQ umts. E^ch unit takes either 2 or - 
3 weeks with 40' minutes a daV^evoted to the Beginning Reading 
Progi^aon. Before moving into the.next unit the qhild sTiould have 
mastered. all contentirom the current unit. By using t'he Criterion 
Exercises provided at the end of each unit the teacher can verify 
whether the children have attained the unit outcomes. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The program is designed to teach four, specific outconies. These 



outcomes ooncern knowl< 
elements, word attack ski 
successfully completing tl 

!)■ sight read-approxtmate 

2) identify 2*3 initial and ei 

3) sound out and read an) 
elements presented in i 

v% ^ 

4) name each letter of the i 
in either capital or lowe 

The program Outcomes. Chi 
outcomes unit by unit. 

How much student time ii 

'Students may devote eithe 
the SWRL Beginning Read 
decide which of these tim 

What materials are provid 

Storybooks. Criterion Exei 
prehension Sheets and Gd 
students. Fifty-two 12-14 [ 
the antics of a group.of an 
practice in reading the pro 
each unit allows the teache 
outcomes for the unit. Th( 
portunity for additional inst 
comes the student has no 
presented to children reaci 
on the Criterion Exercises 
Good Work Badge after cc 
The Comprehension Shee 
They provide practice in 
content of short paragrapl 
not tests. 

What material^ are provid 

The program Resource K\\ 
procedure cards, 26 alpha 
criterion exercise training 
tivities and matenal.cards, 
40 animal cards, 9 e;ntry sk 
180 G^d Work Badges 'a 
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Nature of Program 

For whom is the program designed? , • ■ 

The SWRL Beginning Rea'dina Prograrfi is'designed for^ 
KrndergarterV children who are not yet reading. 

On what rationale was the program designed?'^ 

The SWRL Beginning Reading Program is a set of research- 
based instructional materials and procedures for teachers to 
use in developing the reading competence of young children. 

rFie progcarn includes student objectives stated in performance 
terms and measurement techniques developed from the objec- 
tives. Word attack skills" including the teaching of^wprd 
elernents Teaching techniques include the use of positive and 
immediate feedback to the l^rner. tangible rewards, a-^d use of 
the modeling principle. The emptiasis at all times is on providing 
success in a' rion-threatening atmosphere that encourages all* 
children to participate In creating the SWRL program the 
developerso depended on empirical data and on the self- 
correclmg mechanisms ihhs^rent in the "tryout. iest. and revise 
approa'ch to program development. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

Successful participationjn the program enables the child to 
read approximately 100 words by sight,-and to master beginning 
word attack and comprehension skills. In order to further assure 
'that beginning reading will be a pleasant and successfur ex- 
perience for the young child, the materials are visually attractive 
and ,call for activities that are presumed to be fun for most 
children, e.g.. playing games or looking at cartoons. The 
program is designed to maximize the child's active par*ticipa'tion 
in the learning process. . * 

Organization and Materiais - 

How is the program orga/iized? * \ . 

The jjr'ogram is organized into 10 units. Each unit take$ either^2 or 
t3 weeks with 40 minutjes a tlay .devoted to the Beginning Reading 
Program. Before moving into the next unit the child should have 
mastered all content, frofn the current unit. By using' the Criterion* 
Exercises provided at the-:end of each unit the teacher can verify 
whether the -children have' attained the unit outcomes.. 

What specific objectives are unvolved? « .. , 

The program 13 designed to te^fi four specific'outconies. These 



outcomes concern knowledge of the printed word, and* of word 
. elements, word attack skills, and lettdr nalning. Children 
successfully completing the program, will be able to: 

1) sight read afjproximately 100 words • . .- 

■ ■ ■ 

2) iclentify 23 initial, and ending wor-d elements ■ 

3) sound out and re.ad^any one-syllable word composed of. word 
-elements presented'in the program 

4) name each letter of thealphabelfwhen shTDwn the printed letter 
> \r\ either^capital or lowe?-case |ornir. 

■ .'<,_ * • • ■ • . ' 

The program Outcames Chart, on next page, gives the specific 
. outcomes unit.by unit. ' - . 

How: much student |infie is devoted to the program? - ,, 

Stude*nts m^y devote dither 25 minutes or 40 minutes a day to 
the SWRL Beginning Reading P/ogram, It is up to the teacher to ° 
decide which of these tim'e -allotments better suits her class. 

What materials ar^ provided for the student? 

Storybooks, Criterion Exercises; Practice Exercises/Com- 
prehension Sheets and Good Work Badges are provided for the 
students: FiftyMwo. 12-14 page i\ldstrated storybooks describe 
the antics of a group of animal characters, ^nd give systematic 
practice in reading the program words. A Criterion Exercise for 
each unit allocs ihe te^rcher to verify the student^ mastery of the 
outcomes for the^uni't. The Practice Exercises |:^ovide the op- 
portunity for addittohal instruction and practice of any of the'out- 

*^comes the student has not maslered. Good Work Badges'" are 
presented to children reaching the 80 percent mastery, criterion 
on the Criterion "Exercises. The remaining children receive a 

' Good Work Badge after completing the> appropriate exercises. 

. The Comprehension Sheets are used with Units 8. 9, and IO! 
Jhey provide practice m answering wVitten questions on the 
content of short paragraphs. Thq Compreliension She'ets are 
not tests. ■ • : . - * ^ 

What materials are provided for the teacher? ^ 

•( ■ 

The program Resource Kit contains a Teacher's Man^jal, 7 
procedure dardSs*26, alphabet cards, 116 flash cards. one 
criteriorf exercise training pad, 2^ oral worJ< index cards, 1-0 ac- 
tivities and material cards, 10 criferion ex.ercise direction cards', 

' 40 animal card^, 9 entry skill test cards. 12 class record sheets. 

•180 Good Work Badges and a gamg index. 

^ ■ . . - ^. * * ' 



Table I ^ 9 

Program Outcomes Chart ^ * 

Outcome 1: Words that the children learn to read ' ' '* ^ 
Outcorrie 2 'Beginomg and ending word elerhents that> tha children learn to identify 
Outcome 3: yVord-attack skills that the children learn to apply,. ^ 
VutdSme 4: Letter nam.es, both for capital and lower-case letters, that the,^ 
children learn to identtfy^wherr showrt' the letters- 



Unit 


' No. of Weeks 


r — : — ■ — ' — — ' — ■ -■ '■ 1 ' — •■ — ' n ' -' - — — ' — - — = — ^ • ' 1 

OutQpnie Number i . 

t , 2 ' 3. 4 

f Words Word Elements ^ Word Attack Letter Names 


25 min 
Ijerday 


or 


40 min 


1 ■ ■ 


• . 5 


\ 




1 Sam' see, am 
me Mat 


s m at 


• 


s m* e 
.a- i I. 


♦ a 


3 


-A • 




Mit^ ^Sis meet iri^ 
it^ sit o2fn is 


It eet 


n 0 h 


3 


3 






sat • Ann this and 
Nan a man -the 


th an nj 




I , 
- • 4 


V 3 




" ' : 2 ■ 


mact that at Sid 
we. will with fell,, 
mess 


ad w ill f 


— — — ' — '' — 
, 1 . r b 


,5 


. 3 






fit Nat sun thesm ' 
us wh^t, feet fun 
run . ^ . ' 


un r 


By Unit 5 and 
thereafter^ ' . 

. the children " , 
should be . 
abletbvSQund 
out.andread 
any one- 
syllable word 
composied of 
word elements 
taught pre- 
viously in 
theprogram» 
Specific words 
forword- 

' attack in- 
struction are 

^listed In the 
Activities and 
Materials Guides. 


u^ G , y 


6 








Nell ► who yes did " 
Ed , let wbil heed, 
she 


ell jet: 1 eed 




7 - 


3 




"7" — ^ ^ — ■ 


net ran sad no 
fill sheet shut mud 


, ut . sh 


p > ' g 


v» -» 

8 


• 3 




. 2 


sapd sell shell fish 
'hat . he then nut 
• rat ; s6t feel net 
fat. ' if wet " - 


en « h 

** 






.-. ' •3 .-- . 




2 " 


fan win hand hill 
seed weed met . hit « 
was 'to bad. him . 
men be ' 


b ' 


* X * z j 
q V. 


^ 10 


3 • 






bat his wish \ ball ' 
belt* but has ^aid 
ant Ben l^us had 
bed bee Bill . hid 


Jt 


• • • ° 
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How open is the program to supplementary and teacher made 
materials? ' 

The program recognizes that the teacher's skill is an important 
add^ition tp-the prograrri. the program is open to teacher ad- 
ditians and s.y,pplements. 

JVhat student «assessm^iHS materials are provided or 
suggested? 

Entry Behavior Test Cards for th,e Bejginning Reading Program, 
and Criterion^xercises for each unit are provided.'^e Criterion 
Exercises test four kinds of outcomes: Reading woirds. work . 
eleperrts. vOord afttack and naming letters/Mid-year andend-of- 
ye&r performance tests fed into SWRL s coxnputer- provide 
^ system-wide feedback 

Classroom Activities - ^ 



How are Classrooms organized? \ 

In general the SWRL read.ifig program is designed to be used in 
ttie self-contained classroom using group instructional 
methods. The program materials also lend themselves to small- 
group instruction. team teaching, and individdal tutormg. SWRL 
can be a nucleus for the entire kindergarten- program or-it may 
be one of several programs \jsed in the classroom. 

How are the xnaterials used? I ^ , 

The Act/vities and Matenals Guides*are tjie key to day-to-dav 
activities. The Guides^tell what the child should be able to do 
before instruction, what h'e s^iould be able to do after^instrjuctionr 
and the instructional' materials that are available. The Guides 
orgagjze the outcomes foP a unit into small segments -ap- 
propyate for a single activity or set of related g^:tivities. A sample 
Activities and' Materials Guide follow^. 

Teaching techniques that provid-e the student with positive rein- 
forcement and encourage many children to participate are part 
of the SWRL program. Some of the SWR^ procedures are: 

"After ask'mg a question— ^llow time for alHhe children to think 
of an answer b^efore calling uporT a specific child by name. 
"When calling on children— Call on as mg,ny different individuBls 
as, possible 

• l^oys as often as girls. ' * ^ * ' 

• non-vplunfeers as often as*vdlunteers. 

• individual children more frequently then groups. 

• chifdren who are having learning difficulties as often 
, as those who are noV , 
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Sample Activities a^d Materials Guide 

^UNIT 1 / ' * ^ 



Entry Skills 



Bkill 



Materials 



Skill 1 



Skills 
Skill 9S. 



Skills i 



1» Answer the items on the Entry Behavior Test correctly. 




; 2. Say the.names of lowerC^iite a^c^ capltafl^^^^^ s, m. a^rd e 
(when shown each^etter i^lfid^^^ked to say its namej, Cdntirtue 

• to call attention to both I0wer^ase letters and oapltal letters, 
3, Read the words 1, Sarti, and see/ 

4*; **Make the sounds for ^? artd m (when §hovyn each letter.and 
^sked to make the sound). 

5. Say compound words, when given the syllables; pronounced 

• separatejy. ' . ^ 

6. .iRead^hewordam; * \ 

, 7* Say the letter oamesaii, arid t. " ' \ 

* 8. Read the word me- * V\ ' 

9* Say two-3yilable wqrcis, vyheri given the syllables pronounced 

separately. J r . \ 

10. Make the sound tor at. V • * ' 

ti; Say one-syllable words beglrtning with s and m, wrtengivw 
/the sounds pfonounced*as*divided*in the Oral Word Index^ 
12./ Read the wbrdrf Mat, 1 - * 

/■ ^ ■■" ■ ^ ■* ■ " ■. ' iU 

t3l Follow the directions for completing the Criterion'Exeroise 

/ > Training Lesson: ' 

, ^ -0/ ' ■ 

Tfje Criterion Exercise for Unit 1 should be given when the'' - 

chHdren have mastered skills 1-13 ^ , * 



Administer the appropriate Practice Exercise(s) to each c?i(ld 
w'ko scores l9wer than*6 on one or more outcomes on the 
Unit 1 Crit^ion Exercise. 



Entry Behavior Test Directij^ns and 
Record Form 
Entr y Behavior T^ai Carg 



_ TIashcards 19. 13.5: 



. ;Flashcards8Q,110. V13 
V*Books1 and 2 
' Flashcards,19, 13 

' ;*Oral Word Index (t>WI) List i 

^ Flashcard43'^ ^ \/ , - ^ 
Book 3 > 
Flashcards1/9v20 ; " 
Flashcard89 * 
*Bo6k4 • 
OWIList2 . \ 

Flashcard32 

0WILiSt3 - . . 

, - ■ • ' ' ' ■ •» 

^Fl^shcard88 
Book s . ; . 
Directions: Criterion Exercise , v 
Training Lesson 

Criterion Exercise Training Lesson- 
Directions: Criterion Exercise 1 
' ^Criterion Exercise i 
** Class Recording Sheet (for use in 
recording scores) 
Completed Class Record Sheet . 
(to identify children with scores 
Ipwer than Son each outcome) , 
*practice Exercises 1a,'Tb, 1c, Id 



"=V^^ — ^ 

,*See the- Procedi/re Cards'for tRese materjals in the Program After the children Kave learned the soun^l ,for a new letter, be 

sure to have them .distingiiish between thejeiter name"a]3d lette/ 
sound* by askingv^n varied" order such questions -as "What is its 
name?" and "What ts the sour)jj?'*.l • f 



Resource Kit. Be/.si^e to'follow the procedure's on the-card when 
using materials t)f this type. (Note that there are two Procedure 
Cards for Flash6ardJessons: one* car cJ showing procedures {or 
^ teaching words/ sounds, and letter nances, ai^ef a second pard 
showing procedures for word-attack, or "sound out and readf' 

.erIcT - ■ " • 
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, "If the child answ^rjs incorrectly or reads- a word in- 
correctly-^Without saying anything ;negative, tell him the correct 
answer. Then have him read the word or answer this question 
again." ' • 

• ' .V ■ « ■ . 

Are teacher supplements used? 

A sup4:)lementar>/ peer tutoring program. The Tutorial Program, 
trains students in grades ^6 to act as tutors to' the phildren in 
the Beginning Reading Program. A sup[Dlemental , Parent- . 
Assisted Learning and the Sumrper Reading'Program stress the 
/ involvement ofyparents in tOtoring and reinfordiag the learning 
• • actfviti^s of the children aiter.schSol. The aim of the Summer 
, Reading ProQrani is'to niamtam higli level performance thFough 
the summer ' \ - . • , - ^ ^ 

.How is student progress assessed? ' 

Studegt progress ^s assessed" by administering the Criterion ^x- 
' ercises^at the end of each unit: Outcomes students have not % 
mastered ar^ re-taught, Mid-year and*end-of-year performance 
tests providfe a compgter-based system, of evaluative feedback 
to users incTftding 'alternative courses -Of action and guidelines 
for evaluating program 'modifications. • . 

Implepientatidn Requirements and Provisions 
Are special facilities needed or suggested? ' ' . 



What ts the cost of impiemenHng the progi'am? 

■ A > • y ' • . , 

Initial p^ pupil costs for student and teacher materials, blase 
on 30 pupils pel? .class ^. $7.22 

'Replaofemients - per pupil costs based on 30 students - $5.4 
Teacher "nrammg Kit (filmstrips, cassettes and print materisTI) 
$5^;gOv . °. , \ ^ \ ■ ^ 

A I6mm fifm is available at an additonal charge. 



Proi 



How 




evelopment and Status 



program developed? 



No special facilities are needed for using^ the S\A(RL program. from its R & D process.. A cort^rehensive p 



^ Is special /Equipment needed dr suggested? ^ 

While no special equipment is needed for the Beginning 
Reading Program, a filmstrip projector, a cassette tape 
recprder, and a 16mm fJlm projector are suggested for teacher 
tiainmg.' ■ : 

• V- - ^ 

Is in-seruice training needed or' suggested? 
In-service training is needed. ' 
What provisions are made for special training o1 teachers? 

. . Ginn and Conp'pany provides workshops, training for one or two 
teachers in a district. These teachers tram thQ other teachera in 

Y the.'district. Teacher training kits developed by SWflL may^be 
purcK'aSes by school systems, ^. ^ . " ' 

What prov^^ns are made for Gaining of teacher suppierhents? 

r , 1; /) 100, 



District teachers train teacher supplements. 

ERIC 



Dul-ing.lQBe SWRL designed prototype eight week insfcructioni 
sequences to result in learner attainment iri sigiit letter dis-. 
crimination, phonic word attack skills, and coVipreh'ensiort. Duf 
mg 196&-68 n^vised materials were tried out in the kmdergartet 
classes. Dunrfg 1968-69 SWRL carried out a full-scale im- 
plementation study, involving 2,100 children In 5 urban districrtj 
On the basis of this field testing procedures to teach teachini 
techniques were Augmented and^daily assessment of student 
sirrlplified. Intensive support of the program by MEW ma^e il 
possible for an estimated 10 percent of the km^Jergarten classei 
to install the program in the fall of 1972. 

What is the present status of the program? 

The Southwest- Regional Laboratory views the SWRL Beginnini 
Reading'^Program as one of« many products that will emerge | 
from Its R & D process. A corl^rehensive package for instruc: 
tion in reading and English{Janguage communication ski-lls is 
planned for the primary grades. 

Program Evaluation^ V 

How has the program been 'evaluated? 

h^ Begiinning Reading Program. was fjeld tested with ap- 
p\oximately 120.000 students. The resuUs showed that 80 per 
cB\it of the',students achieved 80 perce^ on the criterion 

• \ > 
A s'tudy of SVSRL and^another kindergarten reading program 
(Harper and Row) in the Daflas Independent School District 
attempted a prog|am-fair test comparison^ Testers used con- 
gruent objectives t)f th^e SWRL Beginnirig Readi ng FVo gram anc 
the district basal program^ The tests concentrated on basic 
program words, word attack in isolation, wor^ attack on context, 
and comprehension. On theSOn^terin SWRljt^st, SWRL students 
had a mean score of 87 percent. On the 40|temdistrict prograrr 
test, the dfstNCt program/classeS had a mieart s^re'of 58 per- 
/ ' / 



cent. Seores on the'wora recognitton and comprehension items 
^ were comparable. The SWRL criildren seemed to perforrh better, 
*' in wqp . attack then the district program children. 

Schools in^New JeVsey that have had a y^Btv's experience wtth 
SWRL. such as th^ WoodbTidge Township Schools and 
Memorial Sch^ool m Madison Township, i^itend to use the 
prograra janother year. Their teach^*s' overall evaluation of the' 
SWRL program was posUive " * 

What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses ol the 
program? \ ^ # 

The-SWRL Beginning Reading Program provides systematic 
reading instruction for young c^ijdVen. The maSterials provided 
, for the feacher gre very well organized. While teachers were dis- 
mayed by the amount of record keeping^/equired, they were 
pleased to' see the c+iildren picking up bi&oks and reading. Wherji 
the Beginning Reading Program is used a^ one of several 
kindergarten programs, teachers should be prepared to aug- 
ment the orogram with other ISnguage-reJated- activities. Some 
teachers believed that teacher train(ng should be augmented. 
The Of'CJgT^ is virtually without cost, to school districts, for use 
with^hildren whoji^ualifV for federa^ funds. ' ^ , , 



' Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained?. 

/ ^ ^ , . . • ^ 

-•Ginn and Company .,y ^ , , i 

T91 Spring Street y ' . . ^ ' 

Lexjngton. Massachusetts 02173' 

(6l|),861-1670 ^ . . - / ! 
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A Systems Approach 
To IndividuaUzed 
Instruction 

Manzanita Elementary 
School' 4 ^ 
Grants Pass, Oregon ^ . ' ~ 

Summary 



The . project designed at the Man- 
zanita Elementary School in 
Grants'Pass. Oregon- employed a 
systems approach to develop a 
totally individuallzeci .and un- ■ 
graded curriculum in reading, 
language, and matherriatics. 
/Faced by consistently decreas- 
\ ing spores on standardized 
achievement testsi.^he district 
sought to reverse these trenfls 
t)y totally redesigning their pro- 
gram. Three major compor^ents 
^ were used to organize the new 
program: A building designed 
\to promote flexibility in instruc- 
tion, a differentiated staffing 
plan which created instructior^al 
teams, and a curriculum divided 
into programed modular units 
based on skill? analysis afid per- 
* formance objectives. A rnodel 
evaluation design developed, by 
the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory has produced 
evidence of a dramatic reversaf 
of 4his downward trend in 
achievement and suggests that 
students of all- ability levels are 
benefitting fi;om the program. 
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>Jature of the Program 



For whom is the program designed? ' ' / 

Thfe program is designed for an elementary school housing ap- 
proximately 500 students in grades 1-6. All children in the 
^'school are included rn the program. v 

r^On what rational wasMhe prograrn designed? 

» • ■• 

The primary ooncern of the project was to reverse a continuing 
downward trend in the basic skill.areas of reading, writing, and 
mathematics revealed. by the te^tmg program given each year. A' 
systems approach was used to incorporate and blend many in- ' 
nova'tive practices into a single comprehensive program design- 
ed to totally rndividualize the curriculum' so that the needs. and 
capacities of each student were met, The programjncorpopiated 
a building which allows flexible instruction, dlffererXial*^sjaffing, 
. and systematic instructional procedures which allow siuden-te to 
prrogress continuously ^'t their own rate. 

Whd\ are the general goals and objectives of^ the program? 

The general goals of th'e program are listed as follows: 

,1. Develop' a curriQulum which is applicable' in terms of the in-* 
dividual needs of childrGn;*ut4lizin§ individual diagnosis, and in- 
struction, based 'upon this diagnosis'. 

2. Develop an educational, f^fogram in the baSic skills areas of 
reading, math, and writing that puts the ennphasis on teacher ac- 

' countability for systematic instruction directed toward preven- 
tive instruction. ■ C 

•V 

3. Establish vertical articulation of the curriculum through un- 
graded activities which provide students with appropriate, learn- 
ing activities ba^ed on the diagnosis o4the indiviciuaUstudent's 
needs, interests, and learning styles;- \ * v 

4. Develop curriculum materials which are .suited to indivicjual 
use by the chitd to re^ch stated behavioral objectives and which 
provide for student utilization in independent learning, while us- 
ing hj[s own unique learnmg style, 

5. Provide developmental skills and readiness activitiesnor all 
students and provision for contipuous progress starting at the 
time of his entry Into school. * ' " ^ 

6. Establish flexible grouping, procedures. 



Establish^ differentiated 
countability [Final Eyaluatic 

Organization and Mati 

How is- the program organ 

The program vyas orqanizec 
structional teams and a cu 
management units (PMU). I 
four staff members with dif 
were the instructional legdi 
and 'genera[ aide. The duti< 
member differed in type of s 
and time expended and. ar 
such- teams comprised the 

The instructional leader \j\/a 
planning and directing the ii 
rrMTiistration of the team rtiel 
countable for the achieve^nii 
formance objectives. The si 
was responsible for aoi 
-educational program devek 
instructional aide was diirec 
leader and assisted in instri 
ions, answered procedural! 
ing the children. The duties i 
afid clerical. This aide sTupe 
anci lunches and did gener 

The unit of currlcular orgaf 
developed for sets of relate 
test and materials lor at lei 
tivities. Among the-materialj 
strips, audio tapes, and ^oh 
■ included working with peers 
iQg with a junior'high tutpr 

What specific objectives ai 

The reading instruction con 
on a list of 394 sequential si 
tial: for each skill iaentiflec 
developed and items for pr 
skills and associated object! 
PMU'-s comprising the read 

FTow much student time \s\ 

The program covers all of t 
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Nature of the F'fogram 

For whom is the program designed? 

Thenprogram IS designed for an elementary schopi housing ap— • 

■ proxinnately 500 .students in grades 1-6. All ciiildren m the 

school are.irtcruded ih the program. 

On wh^t rational was the arogram designed? 

jjThe primary concern of me project was to reverse a continuing 
downward trend in the basic skill areas of reading, writing, and 
mathematics revealed- by the testing program given each year. A 
sy'^tems approach was used to incorporate^and blend many in- 
novative practices into a singly uuinpiyliyrhjtvg program design- 
ed'to totat^ individualize the. curriculum so that th^ needs and " 
c^pacjtiedof each-student were met. The prpgram incorporated 
aXuflding which .allovvs flexible instruction, differential staffing, 
and syste.matic instructional procedures which ajlovy students to 
progress continuously at 'their own fate. 

What are the general goalls and objectives of the program? 

■ » 

The ge^ral goa*ts of the program are Jisted as tollows^ 

1. Develop, a gurricylum which is applicable ih terms of the in- 
diyidual needs of children', utilij^ng individual diagnosis, an^l in- _ 
struction based upon this diagnosis. - ' ^ 

2. Devejop* an 'educational program in the basic skills areas of 
reading, math, and writing thaf puts the femphasis on teacher ac- 
countability for systematic instructi'Qn directed toward preven- 
tive instruction, " * 

'3. Establish vertical articulatiop Of the curriculum through un- 
graded activities which provide students with appropriate learn- 
ing activities based on the diagnosis of the individual student s 
needs, interests, arjd learning styles.. ^ ' ' , 

.*•<>■'. •' * 

4. Develop curriculum materials which are suited^o individual 
use by thaxJifld to reach stated behavioral objpctives and which 
provide for student utilization in independent learning, while us- 
ing his own uniSque learning style. ' . 



5. Provide developmental skills and readiness activities for^all 
students and provision for continuous progress starting at the 
time of his entry into school! , 

6. Establish flexible grouping jDroce(jures. — ^ 




7. Establish a differentiated staffing pattern that .provide; 
countabrlity [Final Evaluation Report, 1972, pp^3-4)^ 

OrganiziFtion and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

The prMram w^s Organized around two ma^ cqmpor 
structiorral teams and^a curriculum broken into progr 
management units (PMU). Each instructional team condiste 
four stafLmembers with differentiated functions. The memt 
were^e instruqtional leader, staff teacher, instructional 
and general aide. The duties and responsibilities of each 
member differed in type of assignment, degree of accountability 
and time expended and are datailed m job descriptions* Si; 
such teams comprised the instructional'staff of th^prog^ar 

' ■ ■ " ■ '\ 
The instructional leader was a certified teacher responsible fc 
planning and directing the instructional program and for the; ac 
mmistration of the team members under his control. He wasla'c- 
countable for the achievement of pre-established, specific per- 

^formance objectives. The staff teacher, also a certified teacl\»er. 
was respoTisible for the aictual implementation of the \\ 
educational program developecTin team planning sessions. Ttie ^ 
instructional a/cfe- was directly responsible to the instructional : 
leader and assfeted in instruction. They read stories, gave dir^ct- 

TOhs,' answered procedural questions, and assisted m mpnitor-'^ 
mQ the children. -T.he duties of the generalhide were supervisdry 
and clerrcal. This aide §up"ervised th^^children during free play 
and lupches snd did general typing and record keeping. 

The unit of curricular organization was the PMU. PMU's were 
developed for sefs of related skill^Vnd^consisted of a prb-post 
test apd material? for at least three^associated learning\ac-^ 
tivi4ies. Among -the materials incorporated jn the PMU . were film 
strips, audio tapes, and consumable papier items, and actlvitie? 
included working with peers, meeting in n^ed groups, and work- 
ing with a junior high tutor. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The readmg ifnstnuction Component of t^ve program was based 
on a list of 394 saquentiar^kills identified by (he staff as essen- 
tial. For each skill- identified an instructional objective was 
developed. and itQms for pre-arid post-testing written. Retatlpd 
skillsiaoid-associated objectivd^s^vere combined to form the" 16^8 
PMU's GW^prisingl the reading program 

How much student \me is devoted to the program'? 

The program covejfe ail of itre students' time spent directly or 



reading instruction, but the amount may vary between students - 
according to interest ^nd need* - ' , 

WJiat materials are provided lor the stqdent?* 

Each PMU contains materials or referehces to rpalerial 
necessary for at least three-learning activities associated vyith 
the objecttvesjnvolved. The matenals.^are of a wide yariety but 
typically consist of film strips, audio \apes, consumatjle paper 
items, and games. 

Wbat materials are provided for the teacher? 

In addition to the PMU s. a variety of materials havje been 
developed for general purposes. For example, some.300 paper- 
back books \feere selected, colj.ected. and graded according to | 
difficulty level. For each book a set of lesson plans wer^e written 
and multiple 'sets of questions (some 1800 sets in all) were 
developed. All materials are catalogued to facilitate planning . 
and retrie\«al. ^ " . 

Hpw open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 

• The program is completely qpen X6 additional' materials. 

WKat sjudent assessment, materials are ^provided or 
suggested? * ^ ' 

Pre-and pQjst-tests have been developed for each instructional 
objective and are included in each PMU. In addition, a Master 
Skills Diagnosttc test is available for use in placing students in- 
itially in the skills hierarchy. The project also uses a standard- 
ized achievement test for periodic evaluations. 

Classroom Activities 

How are classroom;^ organized? 

The program is totally ungraded and Individualized. Students 
work independently or in flexible groups bas^d on' common 
needs and purposes. . • 

How are the materials used? 

Eacli.student was evaluatecj to determine the skills he lacks and 
to prepare his skills profile. PMU's corresponding to needled 
skills.were selected for. each student. Within each designated* 
PMU. the specific set of tasks assigned was s'electlW'by th'e^in- < 
strucfional leader orfitaff teacher. When the student had ccm-^ 
pleted the tasks, he took the posjt-test. A second post-test was** 



administered five weeks later. -Satisfactory completion of the PMl 
was defined as passing both post-tests at a^90 peccentieveL If a 
^student failed a post-test, he was rec^^led through a different 
set of tasks'in the PMU- Upon mastery of a PMU,' the student 
attempted the pre-test of the next designated PMU. All PMU*s 
are ungraded, sq th^t a^student might be working simultaneous- 
ly at differe/it levels in reading', language^ and mathematics. 

Are teacher supplements used? . 

* ■» * . 

A major component of the program is its plarr-of~djfferentiated 
staffing. Each team inc^udes two' ^ides with differentiated func- 
' tions and duties. ' > \ . 

Implementation Requirements; and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

The program require? facilities that promote flexibility of insti^uc 
tion. but such facilities. could be developed within most existing 
school stracture^.. Individual and'small group learning statlons| 
areas for larg^er rneetings, open areag, and provisions for 
materials storage are required. The program tends to be medii 
rich and requites larger numbers of cassette recorders, film sKi| 
viewers, and similar equipment thah are normally stocked. 

•» ■ ^ 

Is special equipment^needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed,. but differing amounts may be\ 
required. ' ^ „ 

' Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

Ip-service training is necessa^ry for most compQnents of the. 
program. ' . 

Vyhat provisions are* madj^ for in-service training? 
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The'project conducts* some in-service, training workshops in 
helping districts to repHcate the project. Samples of materials - 
are available, on-site vi^sitors are welcomed, and sfaff from other 
districts car? participate in project workshops. Some*workshops 
have been sponsored in participating districts by project staff.^ 
The project waSidesigned and field-tested with ^ase of export-^ 
ability in'mipd. «» 

what is the cost Of impiemenfing the program? 

The totarcost of operating t-he project elementary school during • 
•the two-year developmental period was $495,578, some of 
yvhfch was furnishrfed by Titleill funds. Thus, .per pupil costs dur- 



mg development were?' $527 per year The project estimates that 
for a school with 470 students and 18 teachers, additional cost 
beyond the igpfetructional program woirid not be over $10,000 
during development. Once installed, the program costs.no more* 
than a conventional program. Per student operational costs at 
^the project eiemegtary sohoobare estimated at $420 per year 
(for the total school program). . 

r , 

Program Development and Status 



How was the program jdevelopcA^J^ 



The program was developed by local staff aided by consultants 
as a Title III project. Each eomponent4A/as systematically 
described and a detailed list of p/5ojecl objectives was drawn up. 
■ Extensive formative evaluation proc?edures based on field- 
testing were employed before any component was im- 
plemented. For example, each PMU was submitted to the Pro- 
ject Consultant for review before being field tes*ted. A 
documented record of the PMU's initial use served as a second 
screening. The thrird procedure consisted of the complete 
record of usagfe of the RMU. The final evaluation compared per- 
formance. on the PMU vyith performanC^ on relevant portions of 
standardized exams. • ' ' ' . 

Wh^t is the present status of the program? 

r 

The program is currently beiilg used .and, developed \jn the pro- 
ject district and IS being implemented at additional schools. 

Program Evaluation 

How has t^ program been evaluatidd? ^ 

Responsibility for evaluation of this project contracted io s\fi, 
outside evaluatig^n group/the Notitwvest ^igional Edu^,cational 
Laboratory. The comprehensive Q/taluatlon di^sign developed by 
this group in conjunction with project personrtel has served as a 
model of evaluation. Each of the major st6ps'bf.the curriculum 
development had an evaluation componeht^hich was 'almost 
entirely conducted by onsite personnel: Ifndiiqed were quality 
control of curriculum objectives, small-scaletpilpt tests of 
curjfcular units and daily determination of stud&nt progress* Th 
pr(>Q^dures used haveteen described In a-'separate monograp 
available from NWRELji 



,What^re the indicated strengths and limitations of the 
r program?' \'% * 

The results of the extensive evaluation proceduVes shovJ^ 
pressively that the project succeeded in reversing the downward 




trend'bf test scores in the basic skills across all sub'ject areas 
and at^ll gr'^de levels (except on«). Comparisons of student^ 
continuing m" the project with those who did not Continue 
those entering the project late favored project students on mi 
comparisons/ When project children were compared by initfa 
ability, all ability groups-vyere found to benefit from project in- 
structions. Although the three ability groups maintained their 
relative positions, it was found that in five of twelve instances the? 
low group'achieved the greatest. amount of growth and ir\ fwK of 
twelve instances the middle ability group, gained the most, the 
absolute levels of attainment are uniformly high for all groups. In 
almost all instances, average entering scores were at or above 
grade level. 

Useful Information 



where can the program be obtained? 

Focjfurther information concerning the program, contact: 

M-r. W. bale Fallow ■ ^ 

Principal and Director . .. ' . . 

Manzanita Elementary School , 
310 San Francisco Street 
Granis Pass, Oregon 97526 
(5Q.3) 479-6433 

For. information concerning the evaluation design, write: 

Dr^Ed Tyler, Director ^ , 
Dissemination ^jid Installation 
-Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory' 
710 S. W. Second Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97204 ' t 
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Systems Directed. 
Reading ^ 

Baugo Community Schools 
Elkhart, Indiana 



Summary 



The Systertis Directed Reading 
program was developed under 
ESEA Title III funding cdmmencf 
ing in 1971-72. It is a K-5 pro- 
gram' which includes a differen- 
tiated staffing pattern, cross grade 
level grouping of pupils, uniform- 
ly selected objecti/es in word at- 
tack skills, a 1000 item skill exer- 
cise bank, Kindergarten task lev- 
el performance bbjectives, 
monthly assessment of pupils, 
and special skill monitoring de- . 
vices; The Baugo Community 
Schools' Systems Directed 
Reading Project has been desig- 
nated as national developer- 
demonstration center for 
1974-75. 




lOi] 



Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? - 

■ * . • - 

The program is designed for K-5 pupils in regular classrooms 
plus pupils with developm^tal reading problems.^ 



What is the rationale of the program? , 

The Baugo Community Schools" staff sought to develop a sys- 
tems approach to elementary reading instruction. They worked 
on the premise thatjf continuous assessment of student perfor-"^ 
mance was mad^, and if instruction was based on the indicated 
skiM needs, effective and successful reading instruction would 
result. ,' • * 

■ ■ ? , ' 

what is the general purpose of the program? 

The basic purpose of the project was to develop a systems di- , 
rected readjng approach particularly in the areas of word attack 
skills and comprehension skills. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? « ' 

The program organization incorporates t%/o essential compon- 
ents: (1) differentiated staffing in the classroom settings (K-5) . 
and (2) special diagnostic-prescriptive reading centers. 



What are the spoQific objectiviss of the program? 



The following three year goals vfere estahllshed^for the Systems 
Directed Reading Project; 1) 90% of all pjpils will score at 80% 
proficiency in basic word attack skills and jcomprehehsion skills 
at the close of grade three; 2) students in the Diagnastic/Pre- 
scripti\?e Reading Centers will have deficienciels remitted. 

How much instructional time is required? 

Daily instructional time for students in grades K-5 is one to three 
hours;"students receive 30 minutes instruction in the clinical 
settings. . ^ 

What materials^are provided? 

The materials for Implementing the project include: (1)a Skills 
Compendium; (2) a Reading-Language Tawnomy; (3) a Skiffs 
Hierjarchy Handbook;. (4) l^sk Levef Performance Objectives; 
(5) a Personnel Roles D^sc^tion Package; (6) Early Childhood 
Learning Activities. 



How open is the program tc 
materials? 

SDR includes a 1000 Exert 
elect to use any materials tt 

What student assessment m 

initial and final^assessment i 
Wisconsin Reading Design lA 
locglly produce^ diagnostic 

Ciassfoom Activities 



How 



are classrooms organis 



Clastrooms are (Organized fc 
level^rouping. 



How are ttie materials used 



The SDR materials are usee 
, tic and prescriptive reading 
garten throuaWLgracle 5 as vi 
Skills Compenidrum consist^ 
'files for in'struQtion. The Re< 
of skills, cross-referenced tc 
the classrooms. For implemi 
Hierarchy Handbook is pro^ 
use on the Kinqlergarterp 
Performance Objectives. Jhe 
age ig used for staff orieotat 



Are teacher supplements us 

Volunteer aides particioate i 
plements, hfjiWever, is depei 
consumer districts. ; 

How is student progress asa 

Student progress is assesse 
centers using special SDR c 
monitoring grids ^ind device 

Implementafion Requiri 

Are special facillties^needec 

No special facilities are nee 
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Nature oTlRe^rogjt^ 

^ For whom is the program designed?/ 



ft 



■ The program is designed for K-5 pupils in'Vegular cl&ssrt>^ms; 
plus pupils with developmental reading problems. 



What is the rationale of the program? 



\ 



^The Baugo Community School's staff sought to develop a sys- 
tems approach to elementary reading Instruction. They worked 
on the premise tjiat if contiouous'assessmSnt of st-udent perfor- 
mance was mad6. and if instruction was based on the indicated 
skill needs, effective and successful reading instruction would' 
result. • - ^ I - 

.What is the general purpose of the program? ; 

The basic purpose of the project was to develop a systems di- 
rected reading approach particularly in the areas ofwTqrd attack 
skills and comprehension skills. 

Organization and Materials 

* *■ ' 

\^o}N is the program organized? , j 



The program organization incarporates two essential compon- 
ents: (1) differentiated staffing in the classroom settings 
and (2) special. diagnostic-prescriptive reading centers. 

What are the specific objectives of the program? 

The following three year goals were established for the Systems 
Directed Reading Project: 1) 90% of all pupils will score at 80% 
proficiency J.n basic word attack skills and comprehension skills 
at the close of gfede thr6e; 2) students'in the [Jiagnostic/Pre- 
scriptive Reading Centers will have deficiencies remitted. 

'How much instructional time is required? 

.Daily Instructional time for students in grades K-5 is one to three 
hours; students receiv/e 30 minutes instruction in the clinical 
settings, . . . , 

What mateVials are provided? 

o 

. The materials for irfiplementing the project include; (1) a Skills 
Compendium; (2) a-Reading-Language Taxonomy; (3) a Skills 
Hierarchy Handbook; (4) Task Level Performance Objectives; 
(5) a Personnel Roles Description Package; (6)£arly Childhood 
Q ning Activities. v 




' How o'pen is the program to supplementary and teacher-fndde 
materials? 

* . • 
1SDR include s a^lO OO Exercise Skill Bank, but teache^rs may^ 
elect to use any hnaTertals they choose. 

Wh?it stnrient assessment materials' are provided? 
♦ 

Jnitial and "final assessment of students iodudesUhause of the 
^ ^Wisconsin Reading Design WordApack Test as well as various 
locally produced diagnostic tests.C 

. ^lassr^^^ 

How are classrooms organized? 

Classrooms are organized for read in g inatfuction by cross grade 
leyel grouping. 

^ How^are the materials used? 

The ISDR materials are gsed to p/ovide qomprehensive diagnos- 
tic and prescriptive reading ins;tructio n "for students 'in Kinder- 
garten through grade 5 as'Weli as in the^readiag.centers. the 
' Skills Compendium ..cons\st^/o^ 47 sequenced word attaok sKiHs 
f\ file.s for instruction. The Reading Taxonomy is a 210 page lisj^ 
* of skills, cross-referenced to commercial reading materials in 
the classrooms. For implementing SDR instructions, the Skills 
Hierarchy Handbook is. provided as a m'anuarfor teachers. For 
• use ortoe Kindergarten level is a 60 page manual of 7as/c /.e\/e/^ 
Perfoi-n^nce Obiectives.The Personnel Roles Description Pack- 
age is used for staff orientation to the SDR approach. 

Are teacher supplements used? . ^ 

Volunteer aides particioat^in the project Use of teacher sup- 
plement^, however, is dependent upon particular situatiops in ^ 
consumer districts. 



\ ■ - 

How is'^^student progress Assessed? 

Student progress is assessed monthly in the special/eadirig 
centers using special SDR developed diagnostic tests and' skill 
monitoring grids and devices. ' ^ 

s 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are, special facilities needed or suggested? , 



No* special facilities are needed. 
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Is special equipment needed or suggtdsted? , 

In the 6DR project, all classrpoffis were equipped with reading- 
learning, machines and listening centers. These items are not^ 
2 esse^itial Joi^lmpjQmentation' 

< ^Js In-seV^ce training needed or suggested? ^ ' 

In-sefvice 'training Is recommended. 

What provisions are' made for special training of teachers? 



l^rofect staff members condjj-ct one to two-week tralnijig ses- 
i>ions. Informatibn regarding rn-service training may be obtained 
by contacting the project director. * ^ 



|iwhat i 



is the cost of implem'entinq the program? 



Starf-up costs for implementing SQR Is aaproximatel-y $55 per 
pupil. Second and third year frosts are $^-$40 per pupil. 

Program Development and Statjus ' 




How has the SDR Project been devejoRed? 

The aPR Prt)jeGt haS' l^n developed through ES^TTitle)! 
funding since 1971. ^\ ' * ' > " 

What is the pf-esertt status of thd program?^ / ■ ' 

The B^ugo Community Schools ftave been designatecTas 
National Demonstration Center for Reading in 1974-75. 

Pr^ram Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

The program has l^een formally evalSated. by %full-time on-^ite 
evaluator over a period of three years: Evaluation inclucied 800- 
K-5 pupils in the program from the Dade County ^blic Schools.! 
Upon entrance Irjto the program, pupils were tested In basic, 
reading skills and evaluated with respect to reading defjclency 
for grade level.Jhese data were compared to nationafl^ accepted 
norms In r^adlng,,deflciency. Table l^isplays the accepte^de- 
flciency scale. In the Spring of 197-1 It was determined that 300 
of the 800 grade level 1--5 project pupils were reading below 
acceptable deficiency rtorms. In'May. 1974. only 81 pupils In 
grades 1-5 were -reading deficient. ' 



••♦85; 



Table 1 

Reading 'Deficiency Scale bv Grade* 



Grade 1 
.G/ade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 



3 months + 
5 months + 

7 months f 

8 months + 
1 y.ear + 



^ As measured. Gr 1-2 by the Metropolitan Achievement TesT 
and Gr 4-5 by the /owa res7o/Sas/c S/c/7/s. 

Specific evaluation of the Reading Learning Center was based 
on da.ta collected from 50 students, LQ. X 85, who attended the 
Center daily. Evaluation of the Center was conducted yearly 
with respect to the following objectives: M) grade 1 pUpils exiting, 
the centers on the average will evidence a 1 .8'.G,E.- position and 
(2) eighty percent of the pupils. in grades 2-5 exiting. the centers 
in May Will have grown one. month for each month's attendance 
in the center. Each year through, 1971-r97^, these operational 
objectives wefe met. Table 2 shows the results obtained during 
pthe 1973-1974 school ye'ar. Results were statistically significant 
at the .Orievfel. • 

Table 2 ' ' * I , / ' . 

Reading-Learning Center Growth Scores* • v 



Grade, 
2 
3 
4-5 



No. 
26 
15 
17- 



Growth 
in Vocab. , 

17 months 
20 months 
14 months 



Growth 
in Comp 
fconths 
lonths 
16 months 



ISlAic 
18lfic 



What are the indicated strengths and hmitations of the pro^Bm? 

SDR provides a cross grade level ocganization using^differ- 
entj^led staffing, and a needs assessment apfaroach to individ- 
ualized reading instruction. The project includes a system ization^ 
of Instructional procedures. The Baugo Community Schools pro- : 
ject i^ a nationally validated ESEA Title III prografm m reading. 

Prbgram Information Sources ^ 

, Where can the program be obtained? 



Information and descriptive brochures may be obtained trorh the ; 
project director. . * . .* • 

Gerald HeindselRian ' , 
Assistant SOperintendent 
Baugo Community Schools 
RD #3.%o>c 425A , 
'Elkhart. Indiana 46514 \ 
219-292-8583 ' , < 
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1973-74 test population. 



86% of the 22 first grade pupils served by the Centers scored 
»<^bove the 18 G.E. objective. Average grade one scores were 
2.9 Vocabulary and 2,5 Comprehension. 



The third primary operational objective was to have, ninety per- 
cent of all pupils scoring at 80% proficiency in word attack and 
comprehension at the clo^e of. grade 3. 'Progress of the project 
children was evaluated in the third year of the program and 
compared with end-of-year results on two control groups. The 
project children exceeded the achievement of both control 
groups by statistically significant differences. 
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Coopei'dtive - 
Ijtdividualized 
Reading. Project 

University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Qonnectrcut 



Summary 



CIRP is a program that facHitat'es - 
the flexil^le use of varied mater- 
ials In the d'ragnostic-prescrip- 
tive teaching of decoding- and 
structural analysis skills involved 
in.basic reading ip grades K-3. 
, Included in the program are di- 
agrwDstlc ahd record-keeping 
comporients, and handbooks 
which provide detailed and com- 
prehensive listings. by skill of the 
commercial materials available 
from 69 publishers. In addition, 
the program has the teacher 
retraining component necessary 
to the complex nature of the in- 
drvjdualized teaching task. 



rccvr^^ or 





Nature of the Prpgram 

For Whom is the progrlim designed? 



CIRP materials*ar3^ci training are dfesigne^l for teachers of basic 
reading in grades K-3. While the materials were developed and 
; evaluated fh suburban schools pf Connecticut, the processes of 
concern are those f^jndamentaj to reading for all children. The 
CIRP materials function to enable teachers to effectively and 
flexibly individualize iostruction-for ail children at the beginning 
states ofHearning to read.^A'prograrr^alled Project RELATE has 
resulted in similar materials for grades 4-8. 

. ♦ V" 

' On^ what rationale was the program designed? 

The program approaches riefffding through taxonomies of 
decoding and structural analysis skills. It is strongly committed 
to flexibly individualized instruction,-lt opposes.equally the basal 
or programmed approaches where all children study the same 
materials.and stylized individualization' based on ungi/ided self- 
selection arid myrtads of work streets. Rather, it assigns the cen- 
tral role in the process to a teacher w|io is traihed and-equipbed 
to function in the multiple roles rciquired for indlvidualizing\in- 
struction. 

Th^ program conceptualizes individualization as a continuous 
three-stage process: 1) the assessment of strengths and rjeeds 
of the individual ciiild, 2) the selection of appropriate materials, 
and 3) the effective implementation of a varietj^ of techniques. In 
assessing the crfijd, several considerations beyond pace- and 
skill needs are impi^rtant: the personal interest of the chlldi 
preferences fortypes^of materials such as worksheets, games, 
machines, and so'on. Such ^ broad view of individualization is 
unworkable unless the classroonrf teacheN^as available a 
managerhent system providing diagnostic inM(ijments, reCTord 
keeping, information about materials of instruction, ana support 
personnel. In most cases, the teacher will require in-service train- 
.4ng''io^1he use of the system. . • - 
.$f y ' ^ , . . 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

. . ' ■ *« . . ■• 

CIRP states its general goals as follows: 

1. To retrain teachers to act as: 

• Diagnosticians. of instructional nieeds 

' •Monitors of instructional growth ; w 

• Instructors of individuals 'and groups *, ^ 

• Facilitators of the .learning eprvlronment 

•Resource persons to teachers, paraprof^sionals, volunteers 
and cross-age tutors. ^ ^ 

2. To retrain teachers to utilize information about students' learn- 
ing styles, interests, aptitudes, and achievements for selecting 



techniques and materials. 

3. To support iflachers in < 
•ment that encourages the i 
social develoi^hnent as well 

4. To increase teacher knov 
variety of materials by prov 
speciffc skills, publishers, 
involvement required by st| 

Organization and MaU 

How is the program orqani 

The program is implem^nt< 
operated through the auspi 
At this workshop.^eachers ai 
the program and are famili 
materials. These materials 
record keeping materials fc 

« the rhaterials retrieval hand 
suggested that teachers col 

'other teachers and aides w 

What specific objectives a^ 

CIRP visualizes the-learning 
mastery of the clusters of sN 
tural analysis. Specifically, 
following: 

Decoding Skills 
Auditory Discrimination 
Rhyming 

Consonalnts"(Singte and DC 
Vowels (liong and Short) 

Sound/Symbol Correspond 
Consonants 
Single Consonants 
Digraphs \ 
Blends (Double and Triple) 
Silent Letters 
Soft and Hard C and G' 
Vowels 

Short Vowels . 
l/bng Vowels (4 and 2-Lette 
Special Vowel Sounds 
consonant Control Vowels 



Ill 



Y 



Narture of the Program 

2r whom is the program designed? 

• CIRP materials and training are designed for teacher^ of t>asic ^ 
reading in grades K-3. While the nnaterials were developed and , 
evaiuated in suburban schools of Connecticut, the processes of 
concern are those fundamental to feadlng.for all children The^ 
€IRP material^ function to enable teachers to effectively and 
flexibly individualize instruction for all children at the be.gmning 
, states of learning^to read. A program called Project RELATE has 
resulted in similar materials for grades 4-8. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

T^he'program approaches readina through taxonomies of ' ' 
decoding and structural analysis skills. It is strongly committed . 

^ to flexibly individualized instruction. It opposes equally the basaj 
or programmed approaches where all children study the same , . 

' materials,and stylized individualization based on unguided self-" 
selection and myriads of work sheets. Rather, it assigns tbe cen- \ . 

* tral role rn the process4o a teacher who is trained and equipped 
to function in the mu|tipie roles required for individualizing in- 
struction. 

The program conceptualixes individualization as a continuous 
three-stage process: 1) th^ assessment of strengths and needs 
of the«individual child, 2) thle selection of apfDropriate materials, 
and 3) the effective implementation of a variety of techniques. In 
assessing the child, several considerations beyond pace and 
skill needs are important: the "personal interest of the child, 
preferences for types of materials such as vyorksheets, games, 
machines, and Sio on. Such a broad view of individualization is 
unworkable unless the classroom teacheiN^as available a 
management system providing diagnostic installments, record 
' '•keeping, information about mat'erials of instruction, and support 
personnel. In most cases, the teacher will require in-service train- 
ing m-the use of the system. . • , ' 

What^re the general goals and objectives of the program? • 

QIRP States its general goals as follows: • ^ 

1: To/retrain teachers to act as: * - 

• Diagnosticians^of instructidhal needs 

• f^onitors of instructiofiahgrowth 

, •Instructors of individuals and group? . ' 

•Facilitators of thejearning environment ' » 

' ■ •Resource persons lo'teachers, paraprofessionals, volunte.ers 
and cross-age tutors, 

ji 

2. To retrain teachers;^utjlize informatfon about students' learn- 
ing styles. -interests, alpltudes, ar^ achievements for selecting 



techniques and materials. 

3: To support tec^^chers in creating a total classroom environ- 
•^ment tftat encourages the child's pecsonal, physical, and 
social development as well as his academic achievement. " 

4. To increase teacher knowjedge and understanding of a wide^ 
variety of materials by providing desbriptive information about ^ 
specific skills, publishers, media, levels of difficulty, and the 
involvement required by students and .teachers. 
* • ' • ■ 

Organization and Materials 
How is lite program organized? ' 

The program is implemented through a retraining workshop 
operated tl\roqgh the auspices of the University qj Bridgeport.. 
At this workshop.teachers are taught the strategies eniployed by 
tbe program and are familiarized with the managenient » ' 
materials. These materials include the diagnostic tools and 
record k^eeping materials for decoding and structural analysis, 
the materials 3'f^f^v^^^^^clbooks, and idea booV. It is- 
sUggesteji that teacfiers completing the workshop should train 
other teAchers and aides within \he school: 

» " * 

What specific objectives are involved? 

^^^^ 

CtRP visualizes the learning-to-read process as primarily one of ^ 
mastery of the clusters of skills involved in decoding and struc- 
tural analysis. Specifically, these cdRegories include the 
following: . - 

Decoding Skills - ^ " 

Auditory Discrimination 

Rhyming " J 

Consofiants (Single and Double) 
Vowels (Long and Short) 

Sound/Symbol''Correspondences 
Consonants 

Single Consonants ' ^ , 

Digraphs 

Blpnds (DQubfe and Triple) . 
Silent Letters . . 
Soft and Hard C and G 

VowQls * ' 

"^Short Vowels ^ ^ 

Long Vowels (1 and 2-Letter Spellings, Final E) 
Special Vowel'Sounds / 
Consonant Control Vowels • 
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structural Analysis Skills * . * 

Compound Words s \ 

Contractions / » \ 

Prefixes • a ^ \ 

Suffixes , ^ s \ 

Cdmmoh Roots . ' \ 

Rules for Structural Change 
Syllabication S1<ilJs 

These broad categories are brpken down mto smaller units for 
diagnosis and prescription. For the decoding skills, both 
decodin^and encoding processes are included, and the struc- 
tural skills include both analysis and synthesis where ap- 
'[^opriate.^ \ - - ... 

How much'^stuclent time in devoted to the program? 

The prpgr^am does not specify the arpount of student time in- 
volved. ^ ^ ' J ^ 

^hat m^^terials are provided for the student? ^ 

hp program does-nrot ^ecify pr pr'oVide instructional materials 
per se. In keeping with its philosophy of flexibility and teacher- 
^irWtion, the materials retrieval handbooks catalogue and in- 
dexV)n a lesson-by-lessori basis commercial material^ (all 
mednfl) from 59 publishers.^ 

What materials are provided for the teacher? 

In keeping with its philosophy and goals, the major conr^ponents 
of CIRP are materials provided for teachers to. facilitate the task 

0{ individualizing instruction. These materials are as follows; 

.-^ • ■ t,, ^ 

&RP Diagnostic Tools for Decoding and Structural Analysis. 
This packet of short tests is used in assessing skill development 
of individual students, and includes provisions for record 
keeping. Thd tests are organized according to the sk^fis listed 
above, and are correlated with the other materials. . 

*C/f?P Materials Retrieval Hmdbooks for Decoding Skills and, 
Structural Analysis. The materials retrieval handbooks are 
designed to help teachers locate specific materials needed to 
meet^thejinstructlonal needs of.individuals or groups, the hand- 
books are comprehensive both ih the amount of materials 
covered and in the detail with which the materials are irtdexed. 
In addition to identification information (complete to page 
number and filmstrip frame), all entjies include information con- 
cerning the instructionalelement or elements involved,:^,the level 
of difficulty, the medium or combirration of media efnployed, 
whether the-*naterial teacher-directed, self-checking or 
prpgramrried, the purpose of the lesson (introduction, reinforce- 
ment, revievv or testing), arfc other per*tinent comments. 



In additictn to the description common to both handbooks, the ; 
Decoding Handbook provides the following information: 

1. Position of the element within words used, 
.2^ Mod^of presentation fvi.sual,>audit(iry, tactile). 

3'. Whethe/ pictures constitute an essentiahpart oUhe lesson. : 

4. The actions required of the child (trace, write). . ; 

\5. The element tiy which the child indicates his response (word, 

letter, vowel). . v ^ f 

6. Whether a "recall" level of memory is requiretJ.' ' 
J. Whether the les'son included a fundamental pKopkJ§ boncept, ] 

clearly whitten in simple language on the child's portion of the 

page. 

Similarly detailed information relevant to structural analysjs i5 : 
included in the handbook. Both handbooks.include appendices 
of teacher-traimng and reference components. Also included is 
a listing^of all materials which have been indexed with the nances 
and addresses of , publishers included. 

CIRR Teacher Ideapook, The Ideabook is a loose-leaf book in- ; 
tended asan expandable resource on classroom management 
strategt^s^d ideas for learning activities. Included are direc- 
tories for constructing materials and equipment and 
suggestions. for the use of space, materfal and human 
resources. Optional record keeping forms and procedures for; 
.the use of the other corhponents.are suggested. 
In order to compress the comprehensive information concern-^ 
ing nriaterials into a- usable space, it was necessary to employ a 
coding system. Considerable training and experience with the ^ 
codes is necessary before they can be used effectively. i 

Once mastered, however, the codes provide an extremely con- 
qse description^'of materials available for teaching each of the 
specific skills, , , ' " , ' ; 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? „ . . 

The program is open to any use a teacher chooses to make of it 
The codes provided could treHeasily applied to additiohal teachen 
made materials, and catalogue^ with commercial materials, The 
program encourages the sharing of successful materi'als. and i 
techniques between teachers. ' 

> ■ . ' ; 

"What student assessment mvterJials are provided or 
suggested? 

The student assessment materials provided consist of packets , 
of short, informal tests of '{'he various skills listed. While the 
descriptive literature clairhs that these tests allow the teacher to 
identify "precisely" the skills not mastered, the test bookietSu 
specifically disclaim such precision in favor of more modest ] 



slatemtMits The tests nrf^ no\ technically written nor are they 
lor^g enough for any conftderice in thgix reliability. Viewed as in- ^ 
formal inventories of skills, they would be useful to instnuction, ■ 
Nothing prevents 4he use of additional standardized teats for 
program evaluation and other purposes 

Classroom Activities 

How are classrpoms organised? * 

CIRP materials are designed to be OSeful witf% any classroom 
urgantza^ion It is suggested that due to the additional burdens 
of record keeping and individualization of instruction some 
form of teacher assistanc'e is mandatory, and su'ggestions are 
made to this end. ' 

How^are materials used? 

The developers of GIRP believe strongly in the uniqueness of 
each teacher-pupil interaction, and have stressed flexibility of 
use in the construction of the program. The Ideabook discusses 
a variety of ways m^hich materials can be used. InstiyCictioTi maf 
&p individualized by pupil, or smair,groups concerned with the 
same skill may form the basis of instruction, in any case, instruc- 
tion follows the pattern oK diagnosing- needed skills and select- 
ing materials and procedures to teach this skill with du-e con- * 
sideration of the ' learniiig^ style" preferences of the students in- 
volved. • 

Are teacher supplements used? 

The program requires the services of the one full-time teacher 
and one pa'ft-Ume aide in each classroom. The aide mighKbe 
a paid para-profqssional, volunteer parent, or crossage tutor. 

How is student progress assessed? , 

* There are no provtsVoas in the program for the-assessimen-t.o.f 
student progress beyond^the informal diagnostic tests. These 
tests are intended to be used m small segments throughout the - 
yea:r as a*'basis for both instru6tfoh and .assessment. The tests 
are not arranged in any order of diffrculty, however, nor are 
norms or multiple torms provided. 

• ' * - * * 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions^ 

Are special facilities needed pr suggested? 

The Ideabook discusses manV'Special facilities and suggests 
methods of construction. Nor>e of, these are required by the 
•"'ogram, however. v • , * 
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1^ special equipment needed or suggested? 



I 



vThe materials retrieval handbooks index materials which require 
special equipment? but such materials are not required by the 
firogram. ^ , ' 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

a 

CIRP view^ rtself as primarily a teacher retraining program. In- 
1^ service training is a major component- 

What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

• The CIRP staff conducts workshops at the University, of - \ 
Bridgeport and other locations. A S-daJ- Workshop is cpnducted 
to prepare personnel who will be responsible for training other 
teachers. Teacl^er-training workshops also 'require the . 
equivalent of 5 days before the beginning of a program and the ^ 
equivalent of an iadditional 3 to 5 days for sessions during tt?e 
school year. Under some conditions, ctRP personnel will 
conduct workshop's at a local school system. 

What provisions are made for training of teacher -supplements? 

One. of thj^ emphases of the tocher training program is to aid 
teachers in training and working with teacher aides. The* 
progranr^does not train teacher ^ppleftients directly. 

What is the cost of .implementing 'the program? > ' 

The program requires a variety of materials and media in each ^ 
^ classroom or at some 6entral point. CIRP estimates thadhe 
average expendjtu?e*per classroom for materials would be 
about ^400. In-jservlce tr^ning costs are about $800 for a , 
teacher who is expected to train seven others. In addition, 
paraprofessipnal salaries would be a factor where this form of 
^teacher supplement was used. CIRP estimates tfiat th'e pr-jOgram 
^wouftj cost approximately $69 per pupil annually above regular 
program costs. - * 

Program Deyelopmenl^nd Status 

CIRP grew out of the Contiriuous Progress Program-m Reading 
in the schools of Westport, Connecticut. This program was 
adopted in 1965 due" to concerrj pvier the fact that, although 
Westport students were reading above grade norms, they were . 
performing at only 75 per cent of their expected ability. The cor- 
rective instruction of the continuous progress program 
succeeded in improving scores at all levels, and it was decided to ' 
Initiate similar Individualized training, in- the primary grades as the 
normal method "of InstrOction. The"3econd phase wab given 
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the acronym CIRP, and began^n four first- and second- grade 
classrooms in 1970-71, _ . 

What is the present status of-thie program? 

Although undergoing some revision, CIRP materials and pro- 
cedures are complete for grades Kr3 and will be avail2^f)le com- 
mercially through the General Learning Corporation during the 
1973-74 academic year. Th'e commercial^ version will be named 
PRO heading. A second proiect, called Project RELATE/has re- 
sulted in^ similar program for use in the upper elementary and 
secondary grades. ■ . " 

I - ^ 

Program Evaluation ' 

How has the program been evaluated? 

SmceX^IRP was developed through Title lll/funds, evaluation has 
be^n a'consistent component. The program was developed in 
'close cooperation with crassroorfi teachers, and constant feed-; 
back from users was.a factor jn the development. Formal 
evaluation of the results obtained in the Westport schools show- 
ed project classes corffeistently outperforming regular-classe^. 
Results on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests at the beginning 
of March showfed' that the project's first gnade clas^e^ attained 
mean grade equivalent scores in^both vocabulary and com*- 
prehension of 3.0, compared to 2:5 and 2.4-respectively attaineci 
by the regular Westport classes arid the national norms' of 1.9. 
The second grade stbdents in regular and project classes at- 
tained equal means of 4.1 in vocabulary. .In comprehension, 
project second grades averaged scores oVA.S againsft,7 lor the 
regular second grades (second grade national norms are 2.J): 

^ • . ♦ ■ 

■ Durmg the 1973-74 academic year tt^ iriipact 6f F^roject 
RELATE nhaterfals on the reading performance of students in 
grades 6-7 in two Bridgeport schools was evaluated.- The target- - : 
population^n one schoof was 90% black, 10%.Spanish speaking 
andJess than 1% white. Busing arrangements in the other-sctiool i 
haaresulted in 40% black, 4Q% Spanish speaking, and 50% ' . 
white in grades 7 and 8. In grade 6, however, the student popula- 
tion was approximately 90%" whjte, representing a neigltborhood 
school population. • 

The vocabulary and comprehension subtests of the Gates -Mac- 
Ginitie Reading Tests were administered^on- a pre-post basis 
during the Fall of 1973 and Spring of 1974. Significant pre- 
pdst differences.were found at the .01 level 'in eleven, of the i' 
twelve classrooms. Because control groups vtere npX available.i' 
^expected rates of achfevement based upon national norms were 
"calculated. It was fowd that the students were achieving at 
rates of ,60 and .80 months for vocabutary^nd^comprehension 
based on national norms for each month In the project. Prior • 
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to the projeet, the students; achievennent rate in vocabulary and 
connpr^hension had been 4ffand\32 respectively, Prpject 
RELATE materials were thus having a very significant positive 
impact ort the reading performance ^of the students in 
grades 6 7 7 * ^ ' 

What are the Indicated strengths rand limitations of the 
program? > „ ^ . ' 



UsefuMnformatjon 

Where can the grogram\^be iDbtailned? 

For additional_informatibh cqncerlning the prog riar^i 



CIRP has received much recogntfion for tne quamy of its ^ 
.prl)gram. It was select]pd as a nriodel prcJgram by the National 
Cen^'er for EdupationarConrHnJnication, as the recipient for oae 
of melve Pacesetter Awards to Title III projects by the 
■ Pjj^sident's' Advisory Council on ^pplementary Centers and 
Services, and as one of^-ei^ht projects cliosen 'for natianwide 
disseminatioft-by the National Institute of Education. The 
state of Connecticut provided tundiag for districts wishing QIRP. 
CIRR canr>ot be an answer to all educational problems^ of course. 
The system is' complex and places a great deal ^flrtlst iP( |tie 
teacher's ability to use the program effectively. It requires that a 
variety of matenais be a&ailable to each te acherif theprogram Is 
r to have any purpose. Tpe retrieval handbooks at present suffer 
from undue compfexity since no te ajsher w i ll h ave.d^sibgss to atfthe 
materials catalogued! Alternative way? of arrangingrlistings ^re 
currently beifig explored by the stafl. TM diagnostic instrunwrts 
ar6 technically i nad e qi mta^and-can hardly furnish the precise in- 
formatlon^pned by the term "diagnosi^'J but this is endemic in 
ttfcaiield. They are no doubt useful "as i nformaJ cl assroom devices" 
which save the teachers' the work 6f devising their own. 

As a program of mdividualizatlon. CIRP offers extreme flexibjJity 
and freedom to the^teacher rn determining^instructiort. It would 
be apseful adjunct to the Strong teacher', but would not offer the 
support to the weak teacher that nndre structured programs 
offer. * ■ , i ■ 
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Criterion Reading 

Jhstruction Project ' 

y ■ 

Lindefi Public Schools 
Linden, New Jersey 



Summary 



Criterion Reading Instruction is 
a pre-reading and besMnning 
reading program devised and de- 

. veloped around the individual * 
needs of children. The "test- 
teach-test" method employed 
identifies individual ^tudent 
peeds in a hierarchy of skills. 
The project teachers developed 

. teaching sffategies to help each 
child learn. The linden Title ! 
staff has identified some 1 40 
;skilfe which form the Linden Cri- 
terion Checklist and a variety of 

9 procedures for teaching these 
skills to young children. The pro- 
■gram supplements regular class- 
. room activities. 

1 ' 



Nature 'of ftie Program ^ 

For whom is the program designed?' 
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The programAs for children in prekindergarten through grade 
'•three. * ^ 

t 

On what rationale was the program designed? ^ 

Teachers use the "test-teach-test" method to identify individual 
needs and teach to these needs. The program was initially 
based on a hierarchy of skills developed by the staff and test • 
results on the ^kills. As the teachers found additional areas 'to 
^be necessary, thq initial hierarchy of skills\was expanded to in- 
clude them. * p • 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? ^ 

The goals of the program evolved as the program developed. 
The program teachers developed criteria measures stated in > 
behavioral terms for the skills measured oh'initial tests.'Other ' 
skillsv/ith appropriate criteria measures were ackied as their 
need became apparent. Activities appropriate to each skill, and a 
system for monitoring student mastery were develofbed. The 
initial skills hierarchy was only a starting point. As the staff 
worked with the children.^hey broadened the hierarchy to matcfi 
pupil needs and^refined the skilllistings. , 

prgahization and Materials ^ 
How Is the program organized? ' 

Children go to a specially equipped' room. Instruction is geared , 
to the mdividual child's demonstrated.needs. Activities are ^ 
. arranged in cjpeq classroom fachion.The children work in smaM 
groups, or in individualized instruction. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

AILteaching is based oh^needs assessment. Af-eas of assess- 
ment include'Sensprimotor skills, visual-auditory skills, visual 
fanguage skills, language thinking skills, listening skills.oauditory 
^memory, phonology, structural artalysis. and comprehension 
skills' Specific sensorimotbr skiljs include "tapping a rhythrn." 
'^matching shapes," and'"matchlng colors." Examples of visual- 
auditory skills are "identTfying sounds of people." and "identify- 
ing sounds of animals." Visual language*^skills include "under- 
standing tijp concept of together or attached^" and "understand- 
ing the concept of fat and skinny." Specific program performance 
objectives have been set up in the nine broad skill areas t,o,assess 
the effectiveness of the program at each grade level. 

■ i > " . ■ ■ 'J 



How much student time is i 

Prekindergarten children mj 
either a morning or afternoc 
dren In the K-3 program are 
half hojjr a'd^y. four days pi 

> 

What materia^ are provldQ'd 

The project staff has develo 
Project (CRIP) curricular ma 

' of skills recognized in the Li 
taught in this phase have be 
of .working with the ctiildren 
ment Kits are another sourc 
kits, instructional games, wc 
film strips, cartridge films, p 
teciching machines, flash cal 

. ia^s are provided. \ 

What materials are provided 
« 

Teachers.are provided with: 
of a wide range of mat^^als 
staff is coding the maternalsi 
materials can be^asily .local 

l)ow open IS the program to 
materials? 

Ihe program encourages tei 
es leading to nrastery of spe 
the result of teacher innovat 

Wh'at student assessment m\ 

Initial and final assessments- 
garten are made on the basj 
ized readiness test. Assessm 
the basis of a CRIR criterion 
oped by the project staff, i 

hjow are classrooms prganizi 

Classro6ms are arranged ard 
in open classroom fashion. T 
stituted in schools where the 
Learning centers are set up i 
the skills which the assessmi 
students are rQtated from ce 
assigned activities. Specialis 
in the teaching activities. > 



Nature of the Program 

For whom is t\}^ proyr^im designed? 

The program/is fpr chi 



thj^ee. 



children in 0rekinder^arten.lhrough grad© 



On what riitionale was the program de^^ned? 

Teachers use the "test-teach-t,est" method to.i.dentify individual 
needs and teach to these needs. The program was Initially 
based on a hierarchy of skills developed by the staff and test 
resuWg on th^skllls. As the teachers found additional areas to . 
be pecessary, the initial hierarchy of skills-was expanded to in-'^ 
elude them. r 

What are the general 4)6al$»9nd objectives of the program? 

' Tfie goals of the program evolved as the^ program developecj, 
The program teachers developed criteria measures stated in . 
behavioral terms for tbe skills measured on initial tests. Other . 
skills with appropriate criteria measures were added as their 
need became apparent. Activities appropriate to each sj^ill, and a 
system for monitoring student mastery^were developed. The 
initial skills hierarchy was only a starting ,ijpint. As the staff . 
worked wilth the children, they broadened the hierarchy tb match 
pupil neeift and refined the skill listings. 

Organization and* Materials 

How is the program organized?* ' . < 

' . *■ - . 

Children go to a specially equipped room. Instruction is geare'd 
to the individual c^^ild's c^^monstrated heeds. Activities are 
^ arranged in o0en classroom fashion. The children work in small 
groups or in individualized instruction. ' 

What specific objectives are involved? 

All teaching is based on needs assessment. Areas of assess- 
ment include sensorimotor skills, visual-auditory skills, visual. . 
language skills^ language thinking skills, listening skills, auditory 
memory, phonology, structural analysis, and comprehension 
skills. Specific sensorimotor skills i.nclude "tapping a rhythm," 
"matching shapes," and ""matching colors. " Examples of visual- 
auditory skills are "ide^itifylng sounds of people, * and "identify- 
, ing sounds of arlimals/' Visual lanliuage skills include ""under- 
standing the concept of together or attached," and "'understand- 
ing the concept of fat and skinny.'" Specific program performance 
objectives have been set up in the nine broad skill areas to assess 



the effectiveness of the program at each grade level 
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Ho^ mucih student time is devoted io the program? 

Preklndergarten children me^t for two and one half hours in 
either a mornihg or afternoon session, five days a we^k. Chil- 
dren in the K-3 program are scheduled for a minimum of onfe 
half hour a day. four days pep we^k for the project. 

What materials are provided for the student? 

Jhe project staff has developed Criterion Reading Instruction 
Project (CRIP) curricular materials based upon tVie progression 
•of skills recognized in the Linden Criterion Cheoklist. Skl^s 
taught in this phase ha\>e been modified considerably as a result 
of working with the children. The Peabody Language Develop- ' 
ment Kits are another source of activities. In addition, phonics 
kits, instructional games, workbooks, teacher made cassettes, ^ 
film 'strips, cartridge film^, phonograph records, Systems 80 
. teaching machines, flash cards and other manipulative mater- * 
ials are provided. ■ ' 

• " • ■ . • 

What materials aii^ provided for the teacher? ^ 

Teachers are provided with the. criterron"skill lists. They use any 
of I wide range of materials to teach specific skilis. The Title I. 
staff is coding the materials to specific skills so that appropriate 
materials can be e^asily located. ' . * 

How open is tfie-program to supplementary. and teacher made 
materials? ' * 

Th^'^rogram encourages teachers to use a ^ariety of approach- 
". es leading to mastery of specific skills. The entire program is 
the result of teacher innovation in activities. 

What $tudent assessment materials are provided or suggested? 

initial ^and final assessments for preklndergarten and Kinder- 
gartep-are made on'the basis of the" ABC Inventory, a standard- 
ised readiness test. Assessments for grades 1-3 are made on 
th$ basis of -a CRIP criterlon'^skills test which has been devel- 
oped t>y the project staff. 

■ ' ' ' . 

How are classrooms organized? 

*' ■ . * ■ . 

.ClassYooms are arranged around a number of learning centers 
in open- classroom fashion. The team approach has been in- 
stituted, in schools where there were two or more teachers. 
Learning centers are set up within class t'o-teach or reinforce 
the skills which the assessment identified. Groups of two to four 
students are rotated from center to center as they complete 
assigned activities. Specialists as well as teachers ax^ involved 



in the. teaching activities. 
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' How are the materials used? 



What is the cost of implementing the program? 



The materials are used as the teacher directs. A great variety 
of games and manipulative materials are available. In some 
classrooms, teaiUing tends to be informal. Other teachers oper- 
ating in similar settings are more formal in their approach. 

Are teacher supplements used? . ' « 

\ * * 

Teacher^upplements may be used to duplicate materials, main- 
tain the classroom inventory of equipment and instructional 
supplies, and record test scores. 

How Is stuoent progress assessed? 

Initially, skill Weds are analyzed dn the basis of the ABC Inven- 
tory at the pre\K and K levels. In addition, teachers test appro- 
priate levels of\he ftriterion skills checklist. In this way, the - 
teacher kriows vv^ich skills^the child has masteredVnd which he 
is/eady to undertake. When the child shows that he r^as mastered 
the skill, ttie teacheV records his progress. 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

* \ 
Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

A separate r&om for the^ teaching activities is nefeded. Materials ' 
must be conveniently stored. . ( 

is special equiprhent needed or suggested?. 

Proje'ct equipment includes a Language Master, a Contro/led 
Reader, an 8mm Technicdior Projector, a Primary^%lypewriter, 
Cassette ajd^Tape Recorders, a 16rinm Sound projector, ,4 Singer 
Studymai^r, and a Systems 80 Teaching Machine devfeloped ' 
by Borg Werner,, Inc. » \ ^ . ^ » 

Is in-service training speeded or suggested? 

In-service training io'helpiful. 

. r 

What provisions are madci for special training of teachers?^ i 

None are available to dislricts. * 

What provisions are made for training of teacher-supplements?* 

None are iavailable to districts. - ; 
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•The initial allocation for 1971-72 was $107,923. The cost per 
pupil was $490. Per pupiLcost fn 1972-73 was appfoximately 
$420. About $5,000 of this total is budgeted for supplies and 
equipment, or $22.73 per pupil.. 

Program Development and Status 
How was thia program developed? 

The aim of. the program was to reduce the number' of children 
falling one or more years below grade level in the regularfchoi 
^program. The initial emphasis in making this change was focuse 
on readiness and pre-reading levels. With a sufficiently firnr/' 
and deep l^ckground of skills, it was believed that the.disadv^r 
^ta9ad child would be able to advance with steady progress 
through, the reading ciil^riculum. 

What is the present 3tatus of the program? 

The DTogram has-been extended to include prekinde>garden 
throi/gh.3rd grade, The/skilte curriculum is continually refined 
and new Skills and areas added when they are appropriate. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated^ 

The 1971-72 program had 3 performance objectives. These were 

11' After seven.mdnths participation- in the ESEATitje l^prograrr 
0 Kindergarten students will demonstrate an ayerage gain of seve 
months in rea'ding readiness as measured by the ABC Inv^ntferv 

2) After seven months participation in the^^pjfbgra'm, 80 per ceni 
of the first grade students will demonstrate the cognitive skills 

. required *to gain one or more levels for readiness as measured 
by the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readfness Profiles. 

3) . After;seven months p9?ticipationJn the-CSEA Titles I prograrr 
6*6 per cent of the first grade students will den^onstrate the 
cognitive skills reqtiired to score at the 60th percentile or abov< 
on individual subtests of the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readf- 
ness Profiles. 

The results show an average gain of 14 months on the ABC In- 
ventory (performance objective 1). Of the 103 first gr^de stu- 
dents who took the post-test, 92 per cent gained one or more 
levels OR the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles (per- 

.7 f 




formance objective 2). The percentage of chiltiren at or abov/e- 
the^Oth percentile on'each subtest ©f the 'Harrison-Stroud were 
Using Symbols 79°/^, Visual Discrfmirfttlon 91%. Auditor^^ DIs^- 
criminafion 81%, Context Auditory Subtest 76%. Childrerf did 

achieve at expected proficiency leveJ in Visual Discrimina- 
tion. 64%. and, In Using Context. 33%. {The criteria was 66% In 
performance objective 3.) IsTearly all of the performance objec- 
tives were achieved! ^ £ 

. ^ 

, ^Evaluation results for 1972-73 revealed the following irx the 
'Language Experience'project area:' * 

1. Over.a seven month period. 71 Kindergarten chMdren aver- 
^ aged a 15 month gain on the- ABC Inventory. . . ' 

2. Over a seven, month period.- 68 first graders achieved Bn 85%' 
•average gain on the Stanford Early Achievement Test; Letters ■ 

anjd Sounds,, but achieved only a 47% average gain on the Stan-: 
ford Early Achievement TesftAural Comprehension.' 

3. Over a seven month period!, the average gain of 52 second 
'graders on the :StanJord Achielyement Test-Reading wa6 only six 

months;.the project objective of a seven month gain was^^hgs not! 
achieved for the secont) graders. . . 'V/' 

What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the 
program? ^ *>v. 

The Title I staff started with an assessment and built a program* " 
on criterion measures suite^ to the local school children. They . 
adopted more skit! measures when it appeared appropriate, and 
broadened the curriculum i,n the light of rfew Insights. In addition, i 
the Title l^staff devised means to h^lp children learn the pre- 
scribed skills. The evaluation indicates that the progra^n has 
been successfiil. .; ' . 

Useful information . ' 

'^Whare can the program be obtained? 

Information concerning the program may be-obtarned fro/n: 

Miss Amta>Schmidt » . " • 

(201)486-2530 . . 

-Mr. Lawrence-KinseHa . ^ - ^ " 

J(201) 862-5818 ^ ^ " 

^ Office of the Superintendent * . ' 

16 West Elizabeth Avenue 

Linden, New Jersey 07036 • --^..^^ 
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Cross^Age|reaching 

La Verne College. 
I,a Verne, California 



Summary 



Cross-age teaching employs old-" 
' er children to help youTiger chit- 
dr-en with their learning problems- 
on a one-to-one tutorial basis. 
' (n thre Ontario, California pro- 
gram, for example, eighth-grade 
students are transported three 

V- times weekly to elementary 
school^ to .workswitb ct>i1dr€.n in 
grades 4 througti d. Pmfto 
cross-age interaction/the ' oTd- 
ers" r,0ceive a three- we^k train - 

: ing session in which they afe 

•^toriented to. the purpose and ' 
" ,technlques of the program and 

review the contentof instruction. 
. During the year, content training 
sessions begin each w^eek, and 
feedback sessions are^Jleld eafch 
Frtday^^altiation of the pro- 

• ,9^3"! Showed the program to be 
effective for both "olders"' and 
"youngers" in five of six academ- 
iq areas (Including reading) as 

in such areas as self-con- 
cept, social acceptability, and 
attendance. ' / ■ ■ 
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Nature <^f Prdgram 

For whQ^ is the prograWi d^stgnedf, 

** / ■ \ • ' ■ ■ 

The c/ogram cap be used\with all students 'grades K through' 12, 
incmding the mentally. g^ifted, retarded, bilingual, etc. 

On what rationale was the program jdesigned? ' 



ram. emphasrzes the special ' : _^ 
ized instruction!, and 'the pps- 
|D§rsonaj»encou'ragement of- 
ms are often lost in a large 
J assistance of a personal friend 
available helping friend is. per- 



The major ratignale of the pro 
benefits obtained from individ 
i'tive reinforcement available fn 
feced by peers. Individual F>rob 
cla§s situation, and the immedia 
is not always available. Whe.n th 

haps two to 'four years older, the Working relationship) can be 
'easier 'and less threatening than similar help offered bvt^n adult 
Thfe program seeks to capitalize on the modeling behavior of 
younger children, and on the intri)[islc> reward fortfie '.'Qlders" of 
being a'helpful person. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

*' ■ ' • ■■ ■ II •. *■ 

The general goal of Cross-Age Teaching is that bQth4jolders" 
and "youngers " will galn.fronj the experience In afi^dernic 
\9CJiievennent, social acceptance, self-confidence'/and, adjustment 
to school. \ ■ 



Organization and Materials 
How is the prdliram organized? 



The program can be organized in a variety of ways t^ meet the"^ 
particular needs of the adopting^ school district. The-|asis ofor- 
ganization is shnply a group of trained "olders" w.ho|idrk with , 
"youngers" who are two. to five years below^^he a(g^.Of the "old- 
ers."' The program takes advantage of the nriocielfnglbehavior of 
children. Grade K-3 children' model' themselves on grade- 4-6 stu- 
dents, grade 4-6 students on junior high students afid "junior high 
students. on senior high students. The "youngers" work with "old- 
ers ""'from the model grou^). The "olders" are usually volunteers 
who elect to participate in the program. In junior.^ttd senior 
high school, the "olders" may be given. elective credit for their 
participation. Some possible examples of organization patterns 
are presented as Figure 1 on th^ next page* A flow chart of 
activities involved insetting up the program is IncludeUas Figure 2 

What speciftc objectives are involved? ^ 

Cross-Age Te^chlng is not necessarily objective-bound. As a pro- 
'gram designed to supplement normal .reading Instructioh.'it 
could be utilized with any set of objectives. 



,How rmich student time is d| 

Whjle the amount of time d^ 
' a common pattern is for seci 
(45 to 60 minutes) a day anc 
30 to 45 minutes a day in pri 

Wha^ materials are provided 

When the program is implerr 
^^wn less.ons during "the cont 

provided with raw rh'at^rial^ \ 

materials. . 

^, WHat'matpriais ^are provided 

The Ontario-Montc'lair Schbc 
usefuT in setting up*^and mair 
' Cross Age Teaching Resoura 
■ the project staff, irte manuai 
orientation, program operatic 
Montclair School District's p 
\^*fiross Age^eaching Student ' 
conjunction with the mant 
' It is availabje on a loan basis 
ing distrlcjt.for their own use 

Is the program open tcTsupp 
materials? 

Any materials can be ihcprpi 

What student assessment mi 
suggested? ^ > 

There arei^o student assess 
gram. The "olders" do not fo 
achievement, but do have th 
appraisals with the "receiving 
conference. 

Classroom Activities 

How is the teaching organlz< 

^,ach "old^" teaches three ( 
The lessqn Is conducted acc 
contain three learning activil 
the help of a teacher-clinicia 
are coordinated with'th^ "rei 
teacher of the "yo.unger." 
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Nature of^ogram ^ ^ 

For whom (s t|)e program designed? ^ 

Tho program carr^e used with all students ^^des K through 12. 
including the mefttally gifted, retarded, bili^^al. etc, 

Ort what rationale was the pro^pfani designed? 

The^ major rationale of the program emphasizes the special « - 
benefits obtained from individualized instruction, and the pos- 
itive reinforcement available from personal encouragement. of- 
fered by peers individual problems are often lost in a large 
class situation, and the immediate assistance of a personal friend 
is not always available When the available helping friend is per- 
haps two to four years older, the working relationship can be 
easier and less threatening than similar help offered by an adult. 
The program seeks to capitalize on the modelirig behavior of 
younger children, and on the intrinsic reward for the "olders" of ^ 
• being a hejpful person 

Wh^t ^re the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The general goal of Cross-Age Teaching is that both "olders" 
and ;yQungers;' will gain from.the experience In academic 
achievement, social acceptance, self-confidence, and adjustment 
.to school. , 

Organization and Materials ^ 

* * " -> - 

How Is the progra[m organized? 

The program canjbe organized in a variety of ways to cneet the 
particular needs of the adopting scho61 district The basis pf or- 
ganization is simply a group of trained "olders" who wqrk with ; 
"youngers" who are two to five years below the age of the "old- 
ers." The prcjgfam t^kes advantage of the modeling behavior of 
children Grade K-3 children model themselves on grade 4-6 stu- 
dents, grade 4-^ students on junior high^students^and'junior high 
students on senior high students'. The "youngers" work with "old- 
ers" from the model group. The. "olders" are iisually volurfteers 
who elect to palrticlpate in the program. In junior and senior 
high school, the "blder.s" may be given elective credit for^elr 
participation. Some possible examples of organization patferns 
are presented as Figure l oathe next-page. A flow chart of 
activities involverfm setting up the program is included as Figure 2 \ 
\^ 

What specific objectives are Involved? > ^ 

Cross-Age Teaching is not necessarily objective-bound. As a pro-, 
designed to supplement normal reading instruction, it 



How much stjudent time Is devoted to the program? 

While the arhount of trme dqyoted to the program is adaptable, 
a common pattern is for secondary students td spend one period 
{45 to 60 ml lutes) a day and for elemerjtary students to spend 
30 to 45 mirutesa day in program sessions. 

What materials are provided for the students? , 

When the program is implemented; the "pidersr" develop their 
own lessons during the content periods held weekly. They are 
provided with raw material • " ■'^ 

materials. ' . 



; urid can use the "younger's" regular 



What materials are provided loAhe teacher? 

The Ontario-f^ontclair School District developed' some materials 
useful ii^ setting up and maintaining the program. These include: 
Cross Age Teaching Resource Manual ($3.00) - developed by 
*the project staff, the manual covers th^ student training, staff 
orientatlpn, program ope ration jao^levaUjation of the Ontario- 
Moatclair School District's iDrogram. 

Cross Age Teaching Student Training Tape {$1 .50/ental) - used' 
in conjunction with the manual in the training of older students. 
It Is available on* a loan basis and then duplicated in the request- 
ing district for their own^ use., 

Is the program open to supplementary and teacher-made 
material|^ 

Any material,s.can be incorporated intc^the program. 

What student assessment materials are '^provided or 
suggested? ' 

There ai© no student assessment materials specific to this pro- • 
, ' gram. The '^olders" do not formally assess the "younger's" 
achievemept. but do have the opportunity of discussing their 
appraisals with the "receiving teacher" af a regularly scheduled ' 'o 
conference. 

Classroom Activities / ' 

How Is the teaching organized? ; ... 

Each "older" teaches three days a week for 30-46 minutes daily.^ 
The lesson is conducted according to a lesso^ plar^whjch must 
contain three learning activities. The plansjare worked out with 
the help of a teacher-clinician during the cpntenft sessions and 
are coordinated with the "receiving teach^" who is the regular^ 
teacher of the "younger." . <\ 
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aovi are^lhe materials used? 

The "older ' uses a rfon-teaching day to prepare his working 
materials The materials used are any which are appropriate In a 
one-to-one tutorial setting. 

Are teacher supplemtots reqii^ired? 

The "older" is* a tegcher supplement. While machines. ganSes. 
etc.. would be useful to the program, none is required. 

How is student progress assessed? ^ 

Student assessment on a continuous basis is left to the 
classroom teachers involved. Assessment for program evalua- 
tion utilizes sevej^al sources of cteta discussed below. 

Implementation Requirements and Provision^ 
Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

No.specla^ facilities are required beyond the classroom and * 
library space necessary for the program. Some additional 
transportation Is necessary if multiple schools are involved. 

is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No^^y^cial equipment is required. Experienpe has shown a TVR 
unit toB§ particularly valuable in process evaluation sessions. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? ^ 

In-service training is useful in establishing the program. 
What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

The briginaj Cross-Age Teachihg Project became an Incentive 
Grant Project for dissemination during 19/1-1973. The project 
has developed one- and twd-day workshops and some 
materials useful to districts beginning Cross-Age Teaching 
programs. 

What is the initial cost of implementing the program? 

Implementation costs are minimal. The joint experience df 623 
schools In prograjns involving 61,793 students showed a total 
cost of $119,037 or $1.93 per child. 



figure 2 

tJUquMiial Flow Chart of l^ogroni ActlvHIoo 
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Oct-May 

Conduct content train- 
ing for olders— 1^ 
day per week. , ' 



Ocl-May 

Provide tutoring 
sessions— 3 days per 
week. 



Oct-May 

Conduct older feed- 
back sessions— ^1 day 
per week. 



May I 

Conduct ciilminating feedback 
with older jstudents and with 
younger siudents. 



May 

Staff Evaluation. . 
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Program Development and Status . 

Hi9w was the progium developed? 

* * 

The program was developed over a three-year' period by the 
Cross-Age Teaching Staff of Serrano Jr. High School and 
Margarita and Moreno Elementary Sct)00ls in the Ontario- 
Montclair Schrool District m Califo7nia. br. Peggy Lippitt of the 
Institute for Social Reseajch. University of Michigan made im- 
portant contributions. Over the past two years, the program has 
attracted wide interest. 'and has been adopted by 633 schools * 
with aid from the originating district. It f\as received several 
awards including the National Pacesetter Award of the 
President's Advisory Council and the Certificate of lyierit f/om 
the Associate Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. * 

What is the present staltis of the program? 

The program ts no longer funded under ESEA fitle III. Beginning 
m September, 1973, the program will be absorbed by La Verne 
' College. FieW Studies Division. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

The original program was evaluated by an outside team of 
' eyaluators. In this pi-ogrgfln. eighth grad^"olclers" worked with 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade "youngers." Evaluation was^con- 
cerned with the categories of academic learning, self-concept, - 
^ocial acceptability! discipline! and attendance. Baseline pre- 
test data was collected in October, and post-testing was done in 
May. Tests used Included the California Achievement Tests, 
McD^niel Inferred and Self-Concept Scales, and sociograms. In 
addition, data were collected on attendance and discipline 
patterns. The. performance of "okiers" and 'Voungers" were 
compared to appropriate control groups. 

Both youngers and 'older?" exceeded the performance of 
controls on five of the six academic areas measured (Reading, 
Language, and Math. for the Jr. High students and Vocabulary. 
Math, and Spelling fo? the Elementary students). Specifically, 
the results were as follows:" 

The Cross-Age olders" exceeded the mean growth of the con- 
trol groups by ^A/o*moat]hs or more in Reading, Math, and Lan- 
guage during ithe 7 month period. The Cross-Age "youngers" 
exceeded the me^n growth of the control groups in Language 
and Reading. In Math, each group gained 8 months during the 
7 rr.cnth test period. St^f^stical significance at the .01 level was 
^anhed in Reading at both levels, and at the .05 level In Lan- " 



CD 1/^-3® Students. Growth exceeded- that expected 

fcly Li the horms. although' both the "younger" and the "older" 
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groups had lower mean IQ scores than the control groups or the 
norms. .Improved self-concept was manifested in the Cross-Age 
group and the imprdvement as^shown by the McDaniel test ex- ' 
ceeded that of the cpntrol groups.. Similar improvement was 
found on measures of social acceptance, discipline, and attencf- 
arfce Questionnaires sdljciting student, teacher.^ apid parent 
opinions were positive ^ ' • 

What are the indicated strengths and the limitations of the 
program? 

The program capitalizes on the one-to-one peer relationship 
between. an "older" and "younger." This relationship builds* the ; 
self-concept of both and can be utilized to motivate students 
"turned-off" by schopl. The response from schools implement- 
ing the program Indicates that Cross-Age Tutoring is a 
workable solution for individualizing instruction. 

What were^ the results of the pilot of this program in New Jersey? 

Fourteen sixth grade students of average achievement tutored 
twenty six first grade slow readers over a five, month period be* 
tween January to June 1974 at the Helen Morgan School in the _ 
Sparta Public 5chopl District. The Reading Coordinator and 
first and sixth grade tjg'achers utilized the series of training tapes^ 
v^ch are available to interested school districts, and' found them 
sufficient to prepare them for implementing the program* 

The cadre of sixth graders selected to act as tutors received • 
orierttation and training at a meeting with the? teachers and the - 
Reading Coordinator and at several subsequent sessions with 
the "Reading Coordinator. These sessions focused upon simula- 
tion, exercises for the sixth grade tutors. When the sixjth graders 
felt confident, they were assigned first grader« and the program 
began. Each sixth grader met with oiie or two first graders three ! 
times per week. At each session, exercises would be conducted 
Which vOere related to the regular reading programs used in the 
school. The iutors would administer a pre-test to first graders**, 
corfduct a reading exercise with them, and give a post-test. De- 
pending upon post-tesrt results, first graders would either pro- 
ceed to a new exercise op to a reinforcement exercise with their ^ 
tutors. The student tutors reported upon the first graders' progress^ 
to the first grade teacher who would niake additional assignments 
Positive program Outcomes Identified by the staff included {11* 
the first grade teachers were freed to work with children who 
had very cntical reading problpms; t2) the sixth grade tutors 
developed an awacenes^ of basic r'eading skills; (3) first and sixth • 
graders developed very positive^terpersonal relationships. 

A coptrol group^'of first graders not receiving tutoring was select^ 
ed from the other elementary school in the difetriert. Pilot-control 
comparisons of the two groups' pre-post performances on the 
American School Achievement Test, Primary Form E. revealed 
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significar>t differences at the Ot level favoring the pilot group 
Table 1 shows these results For 1974-75;'both schools in the 
district are implementing the^Cross-Age Teaching Program 

'TABLE 1 " ^ ' ^ - ♦ 

Sparta Public School District First Grade Pilot Control ResOltd 
American School Achievement Test: Priihary 
January, 1974-May, 1974 



Pilot 



Contror 



N Mean SD; N Mean S.D. 



Word Recognition 
Word Meaning 
. Total Reading 



Pre 

Post* 

Pre 

Post* 

Pre 



21 
21 
20 
20 

^20 



18.0 
2h.O 
22.05 
29.30. 
19*85 . 



3.44 
3.95 
4.87 
1.42 



17 
17 
17 
17 
17 



16.29 
22.12 
20.76 
24.88 
18.47 



Mo significant Differences 

Significance at .01 Level favoring the pilot group. 



2.11 
5.19 
4.83 
5.60 
3.26 



Post** 20 27.55 2.31 17 23.16 5.28 



Usefullhformation 

Where can the program be obtained? ^ . 

'For information concerning the*program. contact: 
Mr. David Sherertz - 

Program Specialist \ ' 

Fieid'Studies.Ceia^r, - 
La Verne. CoNege 

La- Verne. CaUfornia 91^50 ' • ' 

(714) 593-3511 
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Diagric^sfid Reading 
CUiif^ prpgram . 

^Cleveland Publia Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Summary 



The Diagnostic Reading Clinic 
serving the public school^ of 
Cleveland, Ohio is exemplary of . 
the clinical approach to reading 
disabilities suitable to lafgd' 
school districts. The inter-cli;s- 1 
6iplinary staff provides diagnos- 
tic and renftedi,ation services 
which are beyond the scope of 
regular classroom instructipfi: 
Children in grades four thrbugh 
seven from some 90 ^hools are 
selected through screer^ing for 
special help. The success of thq v 
clinic has led to the establish- - 
ment of satellite clinics as a 
nnethod of expanding services. . 
In additiom to.remediation'Of 
selected cases, the clinic f ur- 
nishes in-service,traimng and 
consultation to the teachers of 
the feeder schools, and develops 
programs for parent involvement. 




Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? % 

The program is designed Jo provide services to students in grades 
four through seven who are recommended by their teachers or 
priiicipal as having serious reading retardation. Children with 
serious behavioral problems q\ low test IQ's are not accepted for 
remediation. From the students recommended, the clinic accepts 
those who appear most able to benefit from remediation on the 
basis of initial diagnostic screening. In the 1969-70 school year. 
532 children of me 730 screened were acuepled for remediation. 
Expansion and decentralization pf the program allowed 
'successively greater numbers to be a^ccepted in succeeding 
years: 846 in 19J0-71 and 1.515 in 1971-72. ' 

On what rationale* was*^ the program designed? 

The rationale underlying the clinic assigns to regular 
classrooms the major responsibility for reading .instruction. In 
any large number of-chiPdren. however, will be found those re- . 
quirir^g more specialized help than can be expected in the 
classroehn. Many of the children in the lowest grades who fall 
t>elow reading levels rhay simply require more maturation t^me 
in order.to catch up with their peers., Children whp continue to 
read belaw expeptancy into the^fourth grade and beyond, 
howeyer^ are likely to require special remediation. The complex 
of caeten§6"which can lead to reading disabilities^requires an In- 
terdisciplinary team approaph which can best be brought 
together in a clinic settings 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The general goals of the glifiic are to prqvide diagnostic and 
rem^cUaKervice to chlldrerpdentified as having serious reading 
disabilities in order that they can exhibit an appropriate level of 
reading performanceMn the classroorTi s^nd on standardized 
tests, to work with the parents of such children to secure.theirjn- 
volvement and support of their children's, efforts to master" 
reading, and to provide consultation and feedback to the . 
classroom teachers of the children receiving clinic services. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the progranfi organized? 

The program is organized into satellite clinics to-which children 
are brought in clinic buses, and a foliovy-up clinicians.pro- 
gram which works with the classroom teachers. The program 
provides correctional reading services, development of siudy 
skills; psychological assessrpent. referral, services for health and 



medical problems. speech \ 
health appraisals, and socia 
' disciplinary staff includes r€ 
speech therapist. psycholog 
assistants, in addition to a su 
and drivers. 

What specific objectives an 

In working with children, tniE 
diagnostic and remedial helf 
within one year of their rea( 
them to their regular classn 
calcylated by the Bond-Tink 
dex of rate of learning. • 

How mucA student time is 

On the basis of the inltltal d 
short-term, moderate-term, 
children spend one hour da 
assigned to long-term servic 
months; those in moderate- 
months, and the short-term 
'Children are not told what g 
to. their regular classrooms 
results show them t,o.be witli 
and when they can pei'form 
classroom materials at leas! 

What materials are provide! 

Among the advantages of th< 
materials^ which can be made 
more than one hundred diff 
ment, book collections, readi 
reading games and devices; 
below Is a sjjiall represental 
tamed from the clinic staff ( 

Reading Series 
Cracking the Code 
Deep-Sea Adventure Series 
Jim Forest Serms 
MorgafJ^oy.Mysterles 
Pacemaker Classics 
Sounds of Books 

Workbooks^ 
Building Reading Skills 
Eye and Ear Fun Workbook 
Ginn Enrichment Workbook 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom, is the program djsslgned? ^ 

■ . ' ■ 
The progf-am is designed to provide services to students in grades • 
four through seven who areorecorfinnended by their teachers or 
principal as having serious reading retardation. Children with 
serious behaviorall problenns or low test iQ's are pot acx^epted for 
rennediation. Fronn the studeTits reconnnnended, the clinic accepts 
those 'whQ appeac most abfe to benefit fronn remediation on the 
basis of initial diagnostic screening. In the 1969-70 school year. 
532 chfldren of the 730*scr.eened were accepted for remediation. 
Expansion and decentralization of the program allowed 
successively greater numbers to be accepted \f\ succeeding 
years: 846 in 1970-71 and. 1.515 in 1971-72. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

•The rationale underlying the clmic assigns to regular 
classrooms the rhajor responsibility for reading instruction. In 
any large number of children, however, will be founb those re- 
quiring more specialized help than caa be expected in the 
classroom. Many of the children in the lowest grades who fall 
below reading levels may simply Yequire more maturation time 
in order to catch up with Vheir peers. Children who continue ta ; 
^read below expectancy irtto the fourth grade and beyond, 
* however. a"re likely to require special remediation^^The complex 
of causes which can lead to reading disabilities^rbquires ah in- 
lerdisciplinary team approach which can best be^rowght 
together in a clinic setting. . .• , 

What are the genera! goals and objective's of ihe program? 

The general goals of the clinic ar^e to provijde diagnostic and 
remedial servic^tp children identified as having serious reading • 
disabilities in order that they canNexhibit an appropriate level o'f 
reading performance in the classroom and on standardized 
tests, to work with the parents of such children to secure their iny 
volvement and support of their children's efforts to master 
reading, and to provide consultation and feedback to the ; 
classroom teachers of the children receiving clinic services. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? ^ 

The program is organized into satellite clinics to which children 
are brought in clinic buses, and a follow-up clinicians pro- 
gram which works with the classPoom teachers. The program 
provides correctional reading services, development of study 
skills, psychological assessment, referral services for health and 



medieval problems. Speech and hearing examinations, visual 
health appraisals, and social work services. The inter- 
disciplinary staff includes reading clinicians, social workers, a* 
speech therapist, psychologists, a nurse, and Inching 
assistants, in addition to a support staff of administrators, clerks. . 
and drivers. * ^ , : 

What specifi\: objectives are invohred? 

In working with children, the clinic's objective is to provide the 
diagnostic and remedial help necessary to bring the children' to 
within one year of their reading-expectancy befqre returning 
them to their regular classroom. Reading expectancy is ^ 
calculated by the Bond-Tinker formula which uses IQ as an in- 
dex of rate of learning. ^ ^ 

^ow much student time is devoted to the program? 

On^he basis of the initital diagnoses, children are assigned to 
shortrterm. moderate-term, or-long-term service categories. All 
children spend one hour daily at tKe clinic. Those children 
assigned to long-term service generally attend from four to six 
monthaMhose in moderate-term programs from three to five 
months, and the short-term children from two to three months. 
Children are not told what group they are In. and are returned 
to their regular classrooms_whenever their standardized test 
results show them to be within one year of their expected level, 
and wh^n they can perform independently in the use Of regular 
classroom materials at least half of the time. 

What mat\&rjaS3 are provided? 

Among the advantages of the centralized clinic is the amount of 
materials which can be niade^available. Available to the staff ate 
more than one huntlred different items of audiovisual equip- 
ment, book collections, reading series, workbooks, dictionaries, 
reading 'games and^vices, and supportive materials*. The list 
below IS a small representative sample; a full list may be^b- 
tajned from the clinic staff (see Useful Informatign}. 



Reading Se'ries 
Cracking the Code 
Deep-Sea Adventure Series 
•Jim Forest Series 
M.organ Boy Mysteries 
Pacemaker Classics 
Sounds of Book§ 

Workbooks 

Building Reading Skills 
Eye and Ear Fun Workbook 
GInn Enrichment Workbook 



Publisher 

Science Research Assoc. 
Field Educational Publishing Co 
Field Educational Publishing Co. 
Field Educational Publishing Co. 
Fearon 

Holt, Rinehart and Vyinston 

Publisher • ' 

Mc-Cormick-Mathers ; > 
McGraw-Hill 
Gtnn 
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Language Experience 

~ in Reading 

; Merrill Linguistic -Series 
Phomcs Is Fun Books 
PhonicsA/Ve Use 
Reading For Concepts 
Structured Reading Series 

A u dio visual Eq uip ment 
Audiovisual Cards ' 
Carousel Slide Projector 
Controlled Reader / 

instamatic Projector - 
Language Masters - 
Opaque Profector 

Abdiovisual Equipment 
Overhead Projector 
Record Player ^ 
Tape Recorder 



Encyclopedia Brrtannica 
Charle\B E. Merril] 
Modern Gtifriculum Fres*s 
Lyons and Carnahan 
McGraw-Hill 
jSinger 

Maniiifactu^ 

various 

various 

Educalional Development 

Laboratory - 
various - 
Bell and Howell 
varioy^ — — 

Manufacturer \ _ 

various 
varioOs 
various 



How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 

The clin<cal setting is quite open to locally-developed materials. 
In this. particular program, emphasis ts placed" on "ott the shelf* 
use of a wide variety of commeruidi materials rather than on 
ctmic-.developeu materials. * — - 

Wfrat student assessment materials are pr9vided or 
suggested? 

Each specialist on the' clinic staff uses the student assessment 
materials of his specialty in order to develop a thorough case 
study of each child. Included are such areas as word recogni- 
tion, vocabulary, comprehension, oral reading, auditory "tlis- 
crimination, listening skills, visual-motor abilities, academic ap- 
^Jtude/and personal adjustment. The clinic uses the Gates- 
McKillop Diagnostic Reading Test as the basic reading 
diagnosis instrument and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test^ 
to determine proaress. 

Classrdom Activities 

~ • How are classrooms orgiahized? 

Separate^assrooms within the clinic are used for remediation 
sessions. Each classroom norm^ally contains about ten children, 
under the supervision of two clinicians. While each child's.,, 
pragram is .individually prescribed, the n,eed for children to 
share reading experiences is recognized, and children with simi- 



lar probjems are often grouped in small sections. These sectioi 
typically contained from four to eight children and are flexibi 
organized. Much of the remediation is on a one-to-one basis 

How are the materials used? 

Each child S fDrogram is carefully prescribed by there'ading clini 
Clan on the basis of the diagnostic case study. The prescrfbec 
materials and methods reflect the following; 1) a remedial treat 
... ment dictated by the -instructional ndeds. 2) a highly organizec 
instructional plar^ 3) concern for the child's need to experience 
success, and 4) articulation with the child's classroom teachei 
and parents. 
, — '■ ■ 'I'- J 
A^typical hour of insjtruction, is divided into four tin-ie periods: 

Phase-in. Prior learnings are reviewed or a special activity is: 
used to help the -child get ready for the work of the day. 

Group Instruction, the child works on specific skills in smalM 
group sessions. . ' 

IndeperxieQt Activity. The child .works independently with' a" 
game, workbook, or other device designed to test and devebp 
independence. 

Phase-out. A quick goo'd-by game or activity is used to show 
_rather than telT^ how successful the child has been. Among the 
games used for this purpose are Consonant Lotto, Ehd-in-E 
Game, First Phonics Slide Rule, Group SoVnding Game, 
'Phonetic Word Wheel, Syllable JGame, Vowel Lotto, or Spin-at- 
Test. ^ 

Are teacher supplements used? 

Volunteers.from the community assist in the tutorial and small- 
group worJ<. They are also responsible for supervising the arriv; 
departure, lunch, and movement of pupils. The' clinic has its o\ 
staff^rVf-drivers responsible for picking-up and delivering the 
uhlldren. , • 

How is student progress assessed? 

* . 

^Student progress assessment is concerned with the change 
between the child's re^ading. expectancy and his functional 
reading level. Functional reading\level is assessed on a pre-and- 
post-program basis witn the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Com- 
prehension Test. The Bond-Tinker' procedure for establishing; 
reading expectancy levels uses the formula: years in school x 

foo^^ + 1.0. In addition to this global criterion measure, th 
clinical naturfi of^the instruction involves constant assessment c 
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interim progress. ' ,^ 

Implementation requirements and provisions 
Are special facilities needed or suggested? * " 

Special facilities are needed for a clinic but the extent of these " 
would depend on the scope'of the program. Rooms are reqi^ired 
for administration, testing, and instruction and for the storage of 
materials. • ' 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? « 

Special equipment is neededJor diagnosi-s andean extensive 
array of materials and ^quiprhent for instruction is/equired. 
While these material costs are large, they are offset in part by 
the need foi- multiple purchases of. some of the'materials for 
regular claS6room use if a clinic were ifet available. In'addition, 
sufficient vehicles for pupil transportation must be available.. 

Is in-secyice trai|U[ngJiieeded or suggested? 

Sirlce the majpr objective of the clinic is to remediate a child's 
reading disabilities so that he may make normal progress in 
classrobm. instruction, there is an important need for.artioulation 
between, th'e clinic and the classroom teacher. Where necessary-^ 
this articulation includes in-service training elements which aid 
the teacher m facilitating the child's continuing growth. Such train- 
ing is spe'Cihc, concrete, and immediately applicable. 

Whaf provisions are used for special training of teachers? 

Most articulation with teachers is performed through the Follow- 
, up Clinician Program. Under this program, teachers are visited 
in their classroom by clinicians who work with them in con- 
tinuing instruction. In addition, a Teache|[ Visitation Program 
makes it possible for teachers, to visit the clinic. 

A program of in-servibe rfieetings is held monthly for classroom 
'teachers. Clinical procedures are demonstrated and discussed, 
and new instructional t^fchniques for enhancing specific skills 
are presented by clinic staff and university educators. Other 
sessions deal with such topics as gaining parent and community 
involvement. 

Whdt is the cost of implementing the program? ^ 

The cost of the pro§i::^rn, of^ourse, is proportional'to the scope < 
9f operations. The 1969-70 DUdget for the Cleveland clinic was 
1318.550. This amount averaged slightly less than $600 for 
each of the 532 pupils treated. In 1971-72, the program had 
arown to Include 1515, pupils at a total cost of $612,526, with 



average cost per pupil dropping to sjightlV less than $400. These 
amounts are in addition to regular school costs which for^he 
Creveland public schools amounted to approximately $500 per : 
pupil during this period. ' . ; 

^ ' ■■ * ■ 

Program Development and. Status ^ Tr~i 
How was .the program developed? 

The clinic was originally established in 1966 through a grant 
from The Office of Economic Op'portunity. Since. 1967, it rras* 
operated qnder Titie llunding. Each year has seen a substantial i 
increase Iri numbers of students treated and program effec- 
tiveness. In 1971-72, Sateriite Centers were opened to decen-.; 
tralize the expansion, and the Follow-Up Clinician program 
was instituted'to increase and. regularize articulation with 
the classroom teacher. t- 

What is the present status of the program? « ^ | 

The clinic and subsidiary programs were in full operation during : 
1972-73 and will be continued. • 

Program Evaluation . ^ 

How has the program been evaluated? « 

Program evaluation is the responsibility of the Research Division, 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. In addition, however/the cliniC; 
has been intensively evaluated by otrtsi^ evaluators from the 
American Institute of Research and elsewlbere. Evaluation Is in j 
terms of resfdlng gains on standardized measures and ratings by 
teachers and parents. • ; 

Consistent with their philosophy, the clinic staff is Interested first 
of ^11 in the percentage of students'whd attain an ''appropriate 
performance level" (within one year of expected reading grade).; 
Results have varied from^yearto year rangihg from 37 percent In 
1970-71 to 60 percent in 1969-70, Significant gains were-record-; 
ed for most pupils. The average gain made by a random selec- 
tion of pupils In 1971-72 is shown in Table 1. 

Teacher reports rated an overall total of 76 percent as being I 
able tlp^handle classroom materials "always" to ^•sometimes." \ 
Almost'9 percent of the clinic's pupils received final reading \ 
marks of "B", 59 percent received "C", 29 percent received "D",: 
and 4 percent received "F". The teachers felt that the greatest 
impact was In word analysis and completing written 
assignments. They felt that the clinic exerted a positive influence 
on pupil confidence, peer rapport, and general attitude toward: 
school. * : 



Table 1 

Average Gains Between Reading ' 
Performance Levels and Expectancies 



Pupils 


Mver.ayp oains 
/ ihG.E. Units. 
. - (Mos.) 


Average 
• Service 
Period (Mos.) 


28 ^ . 


.11\57 , , 


s> . * 
4.50^ ' 




10.63 . ' - 


375 . " 




.8.00 


' 2.00 




•■ 10.07 


3.42 



Service- 
Group 

Long 

Moderate 

Short 

total 



. What are the indic^Vted strengths and weaknesses of the 

priigram? , 

The resu Its, r§portj9d above are about typical of results reported 
from various years, and indicate that the clinic is meeting its 
goals to a very- large extent. Children unquestionably benefit in 

• reading and school performance generally. Several problems 
are. worthy of nbte/ however. A primary problem expVesseain . 
teacher intepvlewa^concerned ihe amount of time the clinic ^s- 
slon andjelated travel consume from the normal school day. In 
some-c^ses, the tirhe missed from class seemed to impede a 
child's overall academic progress. It was in response to this 
problem that the satellite clinics were developed, but further 
decentralization seems desirable. 

A second problem centers around the use of th^ Bond-Tinker 
Grade Expectancy calculation as a basis for iselectjon and ter- 
^ mination. The use of IQ scores in this manner would 'run counter 

* to the philosophies df some districts. Whether the clinic's 
philosophy in this regard Is objective and realistic, realistic un- 
der the constraints of financing, or a tautology which excludes 
some children from needed help. Is a decision any district con- 
templating establishing such a clinic must face. 

Useful Information 

Where can information concerning the program be obtained? 

• FoV information concerning the pV;pgram, contact: 

Dr. Margaret Fleming, Supervisor 
Division of Research and Develbf)ment 
Cleveland Public Schools 



,1380.East Sixth Street , . <^ 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216)696-2929 
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The^Fountain Valley 
Teacher Support 
System In Reading 

Richard L. Zweig Associates 
Huntington Beach, California' 



Summary 



The Fountain Valley Teacher 
Support System is a management 
system based on specifically 
stated behavioral objectives for 
grades 1 through 6. Student at- 
tainment of these objectives is 
measured on criterion-refer- 
enced tests. A resource guide is 
keyed to a wide variety of pub- 
lished materials. It gives the 
teacher references to a variety of 
materials which provide exer- 
cises and teaching activities ap- 
propriate to the specific behav- 
ioral objectives. A check-list form 
provides a pupil profile, and • 
allows the teacher to keep a re- 
cord of each pupil's progress. 




Nature of the Program 

For whom was the program designed? 



The prdgram was designed to aid teachers m grades one 
through six in implementing a skill-based reading program. 



On what rationale was the program des^ned? 

The program /vas designed to provide a diagnostic and' . 
prescriptive approach to the teaching of reading. The pif)gram 
provides a skill-based system for assessing pupil progress, in 
reading. Each skill is cross-referenced to appropriate teaching 
activities. Two hundred and seventy-sfeven behavioral objec- 
tives form thejbasis of the systeip. A set of criterion-neferanced 
tests measureVeading development in terms of the cjbjectives. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The program was developed by the Fountain Valley School 
District (California) as a sequential skills development test 
battery that would permit them to: - I 

1. Be accountable. • • ^ 

2. Provide meaningful behavioral objectives. 

3. Provide a method for prescriptive reinforcements. 

4. Provide continuous pupil progress profile record keeping. 

\ ■ . 

Organuation and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

The Fountain Valley Teacher Support System in Reading 
provide^ a Teacher's Alternative Supplennent. Thisjs the 
teacher's resource guide to teaching activities for skill develop- 
ment. The materials includeTiasal text 'series, film-strips, 
phonics programs, and reading games. The first level Supple- 
ment contains approximately one hundred instructional, 
programs which have been cross-referended to appropriate skill 
objecVives. The 277 behavioral objectives span six grade-levels. 
The tests, which are SQif-scoring, measure skill development at 
SIX levels. One 3et of tests is p/ovided at each grade level^ They 
.are extremely feasy to use. Each test sheet is printed on NCf^ 
paper, so that as soon as the student circles hisVesponse it is 
automatically recorded on the snapout form. The teacher merely 
separates the test form and records the score on tl^e continuous 
pupil profile. The profile keeps a record of the skills the pupil 
ha§ mastered and those that must be retaught. 
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What specific objectives a 

The program delineates fi\ 
phonic analysis, structuraH 
comprehension, and study 
Valley test objectives is give 
the sound-symbol relations 
the short and long usageS; 
recognition of each vowel is 
test items on these objecti 
oral words and printed wo 

How much student time ia 

The allocation of student ti 
teacher. 

What materials are provldi 

( . » - i 
No lesson materials are pro\ 
jectives are cross-referencei 
instruction in K-6. 

What materials are providi 

At each grade level, a Te^ 
provides cross-references j 
filmstrips, phonics prograrr 
Pupil Progress Profile in Ra 
which to record skills masj 
Tests, are provided to asse 
propriate skills for reteachii 
instructions for taking the ; 

How open is the^program tl 
materials? 

The prq|ram is entirely op 
made mlfcerials. , 

What student assessment 
suggested? 

Seventy-aeven one-page tei 
ment. These tests ar^ arranj 
keyed to specific behaviora 
scoring editions of the test 
form comes with-a seore kej 
face sheet. The template ci 
self-scoring form. The hani 
provide quick and immedic 
Instructions for taking the 
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Nature of the Program 

Fcrr whom was the program ctesigned? 

The program was designed to aid" teachers m grades one' 
through six in implementing a skill-based reading program, ^ 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The program was designed to provide a diagnostic and 
prescriptive approach to the teaching of reading. The prOgram 
provides a skill-based system for assessing pupil progress in 
reading. Each skill is cross-referenced to appropriate teaching 
activities. Two hundred and seventy-seven behavioral objec- 
tives form .the basis of the system. A set of criterion-reference^ 
tests measure re)ading development in terms of the objectives. 



wna< Specific objectives are involved? 

» * i» - ■ 

The program delineates five areas m the reading curriculum: 
phonic analysis, structural analysis, vocabulary, development, 
comprehension, and study skills. Aivexample of theTountaip 
Valley test objectives is given by the ten objectives that deal with 
the sound-symbol relationship of vowels. These objectives test 
the sho^t and long usages of the vowels a. e, i, o, and u. The 
' recognition ot each vowel is tested twice resulting in a totaLof 20 
test Items on these, objectives. Testirrg proceeds by matching 
oral words and printed words. ; 

How much student time is devpted to the program? 

The allocation of student time is left to the discretion of the \ 
teacher. ' . 



What are the ge4'al goals and objectives of the program?* What materials are provided for the student?. 



The program was developed by the Fountain Valley School 
District (California) as a sequential skills development test 
battery that would permit them to: , , 

1. Be accountable. , 

2. Provide meaningful behavioral Objectives. 

3. Provide a method for prescriptive reinforcemerrts. 

4. ' Provide continuous pupil progress profile, record keeping. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

The Fountain Valley Teacher Support System in Reading 
provides a Teacher's Alternative Supplement. This is the 
teachers resource guide to teaching activities for skill develop- 
ment. The materials include .basahte':i(t series, film-strips. 
phonics programs, and reading gajries. The first level Supple- 
m^t contains approximately one hundred instructional 
programs which-have been cross-referenced to appropriate sk.ill 
objectives. The 277 behavioral objectives span six grade levels. 
Tihe tests, which are self-sconng. measure skill development at 
SIX levels. One set of jests is provided at each grade le^. They 
are extremely easy to use. Each test sheet is prmtecr on NOT 
paper, so that' as soon as the student circles his response it is. 
automatically recorded on the snapout form. The teacher merely 
.separates the test form and records the score on the continuous 
pupil profile. The profile keeps a record of the skills the pupil 
hac mastered and those that must be retaught. 



No I'esson materials are provided for the student The skill ob- 
• jectives are cross-referenced to over 100 pi^iblishers for 
;instruction in K-6. 

i • " - 

What materials are provided for the teacher?. - 

At each grade level. a'Teacher's Alternatives ^Supplement 
^:\.pravides cross-references to skill activities in basal texts, 
filmstrips. phonics programs,- and reading games. A Continuous 
Pupil Progress Profile in fleacf/r?g.^glves the teacher a cKeck-list on 
. which la record skills mastered and skills thaT need rfeteaching, 
Tests are provided to assess individual skills and prescribe apr 
propriate skills for reteaching. Pre-recorded cassettes give pupils 
(instr-uctions for taking the tests. 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 



The progranri is entirely open to supplementary^ 
made materials. 



^ aV^ 



d teacher- 
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-What student assessmient materials are provided or 
suggested? ^ 

Seventy-seven one-page tests are provided for student assess- • 
ment. These tests are arranged in six grade levels. The tests are ^ 
keyed to specific behavioral objectives. Hand-scoring and self- 
.scoring editions of the tests are available. The hand-scoring 
Jorm comes witti a score key template that is placed over the test • 
face s^eet.'The template corresponds to the backsheet of the 
self-scoring form. The hand-scoring and self-scoring test forms 
provide quick and immediate feedback to teacher and pupil. 
Instructions for taking the tests are provided on pre-recorded 
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cas3,ettes $0 that the :teach#.does, not have to read the Clirec- 
tiorrsVtp thip pupils. or^adriSlhister'^the test. 

Gia9sroom Activities 

How are the classrooms organized? 

^ Classrooms' are organized at the>discretlon of the teacher. The 
program is appropriate f6P:; large group, smalt group and In- 
. divldualized Instruction. , . 

\ How are the materials used? ' 

* The crofts-references in the Teaching Alternatives Supple- 
. ) mefft ftlentify. activities appropriate for .teaching specific skills. 
Th§ activities may be used to. tei||h or re-teach specific 
behavioral objectives. The Fountarn Valley Tests provide 
assessment measures'^bf the specific behavioral objectives.. 

Every point on the pupil profile, every behavioral objective, and 
every teaching alternative utilize a complete number coding 
system so that an incorrect response on the student test sheet 
circles a number which correlates to the pupil profile, the 
behavioral objective, the diagnostic pattern, and a list of alter- 
native prescriptior^il for recycling, reteaching and/or remedia- , 
tion. ' . ^ . ^ '# 

Are teacher supplements used? 

* ■ . ■• 

Teacher, supplements may be used. They may be helfDful to 
supervise and aid pupils taking tests, and in scoring 
the tests. 

^ How is student progress assessed? 

Student progress is assessed in terms of the number of specific . 
• behavioral objectives mastered. 

implementation Requirements and Provisions 
Are special, facilities needed or suggested? 

No special facilities are needed or suggested. 
Is special equipment needed or suggested? 
No. special equipment is needed or suggested. ' 
Is in-service training needed or suggested?' 

' Minimal. In-service training is njecessary to acquaint the teacher 
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^with the program materials. All materlaJs arp coriveniertt to u 
and easy to understand. -"^^ 

What. provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

The tocal Fountain Valley representative provides two teacher 
training sessions tor schools implerrienting. the program. Ad- 
ditional assistanoe is'ptovided upon request- An in-servid'e tea( 
er training kit Is also available at an additional ciost.- 

What provisions are made for training tencher supplemenl 

A minimal amount of instruction is necessa.r^ {or teacher 
supplements. This instruction can be provid^"(l,tjy teachers 
xother school personnel. * 

What is tKe cost of iifnpiementinp the program? « 

The costs for implementing the prograrn?ln a school with 5( 
pupJIs in grades-l-e is given below. This would allow for. thr 
classes in. each grade with an average class size of 2S. 

' * Fovntain Valley Teachef^ 
\ \ ■ Support, System 

\ . Self-Scoring * ' Hand-Scori 



Initial Cost per pupil $3.31 
Replacement Cost per pupil *1.34 
Cost per pupilftOver 5;>/ears 1.73 



$3.08 
.34 
,89 



Program Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

\ ■ 

The ^program was developed by teachers in Fountain Valle^j 
California. Five hundred teachers and 39 coordinators con-; 
tributed to the program development ana field testing. Richai 
L, Zweig provided the classroom management system, 'and 
collaborated with the teachers and school adniiQistrators toi 
produce the materials. 

What is the present status ^^the progra/n? 

The program is operational at grades 1 through 6 and Is beir 
expanded. A readiness component will be avarlabje shortly;? 
program for 7th, 8th, and 9th grades will be available by the en 
of the year. A s.ubscription service Is being Inaugurated. Schod 
which use the system may subsprlbe in order to receive nev 
prescriptions. As new materials become .available, they are 
keyed to the skills of the Fountain Valley system:.These new ski 
prescrlptiphs'wHI be sent automatically to Fountain Valley sul 
scribers. 
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Program Evaluation 

How has the program baan evaluatad? 

The Fountain Valley Teacher Support System In Reading was in- 
troduced in the Fountain Valley School District in September, 
1971. The children in grades 1, 2, and 3 were testeli in May, 
1971 . before \he introduction of the system. These same grades 
Were tested in May, 1972, after the system had been Fn use for a 
year. One thousand children in each grade were tested each „ 
yea/. Each grade sco'red slightly higher in reading achievement 
after the introduction of the program (Tbble 1).^ 

^Table 1 \ 

Reading Achievement Scores of Children ijn 
the Fountain Valley (California>'School District 
Qjafore and Aft^r Introduction of the Fountain Valley 
Teacher Support System in Reading^ 







Grade Equivalent 






May, 1971 


May, 1972 


Grade r 


/ ■ 


1.9 


2.0 


Grade 2* 




3i 


3.5 


Grades** 




3.8 


4.1 



a In each grade level, n = 1 ,000. 

* Scores measured on Cooperative Primary Reading Tests. 
•* Scgres measured on Stanford Reading Test. 

A second study compared two classes in the Newport-Mesa 
School District, Costa Mesa, California. The classes were 
balanced in terms of population. First graders using the 
program showed a grade equivalent on the Cooperative Primary 
Reading Tests of 3.3. Those'in the comparable class using a 
traditional program scored 2.0. 



What are the indicated strengtti 
program? 




and weaknesses of the 



Thfe Fountain Valley ?6Mier Support System Is a skill-based 
prograpn which provideflappropriate criterion-referenced 
assessment materials.^*TlTe tests are hand-scored or self-scored 
to provide.innmediate feedback to«student and teacher. Initial 
evaluations ofthe program appear promising, but brbader field 
testing is needed. Particularly needed are studies of reliability 
and validity of the assessment materials. A majpr strength of the 
program is its simplicity of use. 
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Useful Information^ 

Where can'^thie program be otitained? ^ 

The F&untain \/^iley J'eacher Suppo^System is published by: 

Richard L;: Zweig ASs^ociates 
20800 Beach Blvd, 
Huntington Beach* California 92648 
(714)^536-8877 * 
, The program may be obtained locally from: 

' Alberto. Krauza - 
Union School Products 
609 S. Broad Street . 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 07202 
(201) 351-1664 • , 

Evaluation of the pi^gra>n (particularly of the mathematics com- 
ponents) has been conductecl''by: . 

Dr. 'Stephen P. Klein, Director _ . " 
Evaluation Technologies Program • * 
Center for the Stu'dy of Evaluation 
Graduate School -of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
(213)825-4711 
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Summary 



The Prescriptive Reading Inven- 
tory (PRI) is a criterion-refer- 
enced test and index of teaching 
materials ba$ed on selected in- 
structional objectives which are 
stated in terms of specific be- ' 
haviors. THfe Inventory is intended 
to offer a statement of the read- 
ing behavior of students through- ^ 
out the elementary years by iden- 
tifying each student s mastery or 
non-mastery of the specific read-^ 
ing objectives- Student mastery 
is assured against a set of be- 
havioral objectives expected to 
be learned during a particular 
age and grade level span. The . 
reading objectives are keyed to 
appropriate activities and exer- 
cises ^n over 28 sets of published 
materials. McGraw-Hill, the pub- 
lisher, provides for the practical 
use of this information by offer- 
ing the teacher a diagnostic map 
of student skill achievement. 
School diagnostic maps arp 
available as welL The publisher 
offers an individual map of each 
student s skill mastery, and will 
prepare skill group listings for 
the teacher based on students' 
mastery needs. The Inventory is 
available at four levels for use 
from grade level 1 ;5 through .6. 
Accessory services give informa- 
tion that can be used to. rein- 
force, remediate, or supplement ' 
the child's reading development. ' 




Nature of the Program ' 

For whom was the .program designed 

The Inventory offers a description of the reading behavior of jm 
elementary school students from grades 1.5 through 6. This infd^ 
mation is given in terms of mgstery of specific behavioral objec- 
tives. It may be used by administrators, teachers, or the students 
themselves. / i 

On what rationale v^s the Inventory designed? 

Present trends in education are focusing on maximizing the po- 
tential of individual students through individualization of in- 
struction. This philosophy has created newly defined needs: 
nongraded schools and classrooms, irhdividualized instruction 
techniques, and methods for determining the needs and attain- 
ments of individual students who are instructed in a variety of - 
ways. The criterion-referenced test was developed to meet 
these needs. Instead of comparing a'student to a national group 
in a broad subject area, a criterion-r^f^renced test evaluates a 
student's mastery or non-mastery of each objective in a set of 
explicit educational objectives, which gfre usually stated in be- 
havioral terms. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The preparation of a criterion-referenced inventory begins with 
the statement qf the objectives at a level of specificity that is 
diagnostically meanlngfjji/They must be organized so that they ■ 
are relevant to the curriculum and can bje measured reasonably 
by a test. Every item in the test is directiy associated with one ' 
of the behavioral objectives. The PRI assesses 90 reading ob- 
jectives in the elementary curriculum. 

Organization and Materials 
Mow is the program organized? 

The Prescriptivt^ffeadlng Inventory is a criterion-referenced test- 
ing program which cross-references skills in the test to appropri- 
ate teaching materials. Fdur tests span the grade levels from 1.5 
through 6. The program is organized to provide information on 
pupils' mastery of specific skills in seven 'skill categories. These 
categories are recognition of sound and symbol, phonic analysis, 
structural analysis, tr«anslation, literal comprehension. Interpre- 
tive comprehension, and critical comprehension. A class diagnos- 
tic map telfs the teacher what percentage of his students has 
mastered each of the reading skills measui^ed on the appropriate 
level of the PRI. A sample of the ''Class Diagnostfc Map, shown 
in Figure 1. itemizes the skills testeci on the Orange Book, 
Level D. • 
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What specific objectives are 

The four levels of the Prescr 
specific re^ding.objectives. 
the teacher which specific q 
which' need review, and whij 
Objectives cover the range c 
critical and interpretive read 
categories are:\ 



'The student wiW demonst 
techniques by identifying 
reader to a particular poln 

"The student wiy employ c 
or describing-ttie reason h 
character's actiora," 

As an optional service.'-tli'e p 
porf which identifies children 
skill categories. It Is designee 
skill groups vyithin the classrc 
volved in this classroom diagi 
• number.. Figure 2 presents af 

'How much student time is dq 

Testing time varies for the dil 
literal comprehension require 
does. not give suggested time 
skill development activities. 

Wh^ material^ are provided I 

Only test materials are provic 
may make use of his Individlii 

What materials are provided f 

Teachers' materials include aj 
Ing the program, an Examinet 
ence Guide to skill activities ir 
Basic scoring services include 
each student, and aClass Dtag 
is the Individual Study Guide 
dent to those pages in Whatev 
which besT correlate to Skill rte 
to appropriate specific objectii 
^ second optional service is the! 
above, to aid In planning for in 
are also available. 
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Naturebf Ufp Program 

For whojjj was the program designed 

The Ihventory'offers a description of the reading behavior of 
elementary school students from grades 1.5 through 6.T"his infor- 
mation is given in terms of mastery of specific behavioral objec- 
tives. It.may be used by administrarors. teachers, or the students 
themselves. 

On what rationale was the Inventory designed? 

.Present trends In education are focusing on maximizing the po- ' 
tential of Individual students through individualization of in- ^ 
struction. This philosQphy has created newly defined needs: 
nongraded schools and classrooms, individualized instruction 
techniques, and methods for determining the needs and attain- 
ments of individual students who are instrSucted In a variety of . . 
ways. The criterion-referenced test was developed to meet* 
these needs. Instead of comparing a student to a national group 
in a t)road subject area, a critferlon-referenced test evaluates a 
student's mastery or non-mastery'^of each objective in a set of 
explicit educational objectives, which are usually stated in be- 
havioral terms. 

, r 

What are the general goals and objectives\>f th^ program? 

The preparation of a crit^lsijon- re fere need inventory begins with 
the statement of thfe objectives at a level of specificity tha^is 
diagnostically meaningful. They must be organized so' that they 
are relevant to the curriculum and can be measured reasonably 
by a test. Every item in the test is directly associated with one 
of the behavioral objectives. The PR I assesses 90 reading ob- , 
jectives in the elementary curriculum. 
• 

Organization and Materials 

How Is the program organized?' 

The Prescriptive Reading Inventory is a criterion-referenced test- 
ing program which cross-references skills in the test tp- appropri- 
ate teaching materials. Four tests span the.grade levels from 1.^ 
through 6. The program is organized to provide information on 
pupils' map.tery of'specific skills in seven skill categories. These 
categories are recognition of sound and symbol, phonic analysis, 
struct'ural analysis, translation, iitepal comprehension. Intei^pLfe- 
tive comprehension, and critical comprehension. A class diagnos- 
tic map tells the teacher what percentage of his students has 
mastered each of the reading skills measured on the appropriate 
level of thQ PRI. A sample of the Class Diagnostic Map. shown 
' in Figure 1>. itemiz^ the skills tested on the Orange Book, 

erJc 1 ' 



What specific objectives are Involved? 

The four levels of the Prescnptive Reading Inventory test 90 
specific reading objectives. An individual diagnostic map tells 
the teacher which specific objectives ^ach child has mastered^ 
^ which need review, and which have not been mastered. 
Objectives cover the range of reading skills from decoding to 
critical and interpretive readrngr Examples of the latter 
categories are; ^ 

'The student will demonstrate recognition of propaganda 
techniques by identifying'an author's attempt to sway the 
reader to a particular polr\t of view. 

"The student will employ character analysis in indicating 
or describing the reason for. or justification of. a sfory 
character's action, " 

As an optional service, the publisher offers a Class Grouping Re- 
port which identifies children who need development in major 
skill categories. It is designed to facilitate the establishment of 
skill groups within the classroom. The specific gbjectives in- 
volved in this classroom diagnosis are identified by name and 
number. Figure 2 presents an example of this service. 



How much student time is devoted to the program? 

Testing time varies for the different levels. Testing at level 4 
literal C9mprehension requires &bout 2 3/4 hours. The publisher 
does not give suggested time allotments for individual and group 
$kill development activities.' 

What materials are provided for the student? 



Only test materials are providedlor the student In addition, he 
may make. use of his Individual Diagnosis Map. 

What materials are provided for the teacher? 

Teachers' materials include an Interpretive Handbook explain- 
ing the program, an Examiner's Manual, and a Rrogram Refer- 
ence Guide to skill activities in a class's basic reading text. 
Basic scoring services include an Individual Diagnostic Map for 
each student, and aClass Diagnostic Map. An optional service 
is the Individual Study Guide which refers the teacher and stu- 
dent to those pages In whatever reading series is being used 
which best correlate *to skill needs. These prescnptions^re keyed 
to appropriate specific objectives at several levels of a text. A 
second optional service is the Class Grouping f^eport, described 
above, to'aid in planning for instruction. School Diagnostic Maps 
are also available. 

(i 111 
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IN all (6 W 




Statft ^ PA 




School ► 


WATSON 


"Teacher ► RUSSO 




City > 


ANY TOWN 


Date of Testing ^ 09/72 





FIGURE 1 
Prescriptive Reading inventory 
Ciass Diagnostic Map 
Orange Book 
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^ How open ts the program to supplementary 'ffnd teacher-made 
materials? 

The program is entirely open to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials. Th^'PRI provides a systw to make use of the data 
from criterion-referenced tests^is system includes skill refer- 
ences to appropriate developraental activities in some 28 pub- 
lished reading series as welLos classroom activities suggested 
in the Interpretive Handboo/. Both the references and actii/ities" 
are keyed to specific readmg objectives The system has been 
constructed so that the parts can be used individually or as a 
total system Interpretation and implementation rests with those 
using, the system 

What student assessment materials are provided or'suggested? 

The PRI IS the organizing element in the system. There are four 
levels of the test which measure objectives taught at the follow- 
ing grade levels 



Level 

Red Book (A) 
Green Book (B) 
Blue E^ok (C) 
Orange Book (D) 



Grades 
1 5''2.5 
2.0-3 5 
30-4.5 
4.0-6.5 



CBT/McGraw Hill will modify the criterion skills measures for v 
districts u^tfig a different skill pattern. 

Classroom Activities > 

How are the classrooms organized? 

As an aid to planning instructien the teacher reviews sucji mater- 
ials as the Individual Study Guides, the Cless, Diagnostic Map. 
the Progmm Reference Guides, the statements of behavioral 
objective, and the suggested classroom activities. The teacher 
then determines the appropriate types of instruction for the class. 
Individual instruction, small group instruction, and large group 
instruction may all be involved. * ^ 

How are the materials used? 

•The materials are used at the discretion Of the teacher. The ref- 
erenced activities and exercises as well as the suggested activ- • 
^'-^rare used to plan creative lessons The referenced materials 



and the activities are geared toward Ipecific objectives to Be 
taught 

Are teacher supplement^ used? 

Teacher'supplements may be used. 

How Is student progress assessed? % 

Initial asisessment uses the appropriate level of the Prescriptive 
Reading Inventory. Stude'nt progress iS assessed in terms of 
criterion-referenced behaviorally-stated objectives. 

Implemefitation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

No special facilities are required. ^ 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

In-service training is needed. The program is implemented by a 
leader who receive^about 6 hours of special training. There is^ 
no charge for tr^ining the program leader. 

What (provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

The program leader gives in-service training fo the teachers. 

What provisions are made for training of teacher supplements? 

Where teacher supplements are uised, the program leader is in 
charge of their training. 



What is the cost of implementing the program? 



Per pupil costs include: appropriate tests. Examiner's M&huai, 
Interpretive Handbook, Program Reference Guide, basic scoring 
services which include Individual Class Diagnostic Maps, 
and such optional services as Individual Study Guide, Class 
Grouping Report, and School Diagnosis Map. 
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FIGURE 2 



■ ■ ■ - 
SCHbOU ADOBE 
TEST DATE 10-1-72 
GFfADE 4.0 



PRESCRIPTIVE READING INVENTORY 
PR EUIMI NARY CUSS GROUPING REPORT 
PREPARED BY CTB/McGRAW-HIUL 



OBJECTIVE 



.TEACHER 



NAME 



.HEMPSTEAD_ CITY SEAS 

OBJECTIVE 



I PHONIC ANALYSIS 

1. AUITERATION- 

2. SILENT LETTERS 
•g. VOWEL DIGRAPHS. 

' . DIPTHONGS 



1 BAUER, TOM 
I JENSEN, LEWIS 
I LYONS, JOHN 
I NEFF,ALYSSA 
I PALMER. POLLY 
I R06LOF. MAiRY 
I RUCKER, LYNN 
I STAUFFER.TOM 
\ ZARNQFF, DOUG 



I IV LITERAL COMPREHENSION 
1 1 . SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 
1, 2. STORYsSETTING 

I . ' ■ :. \ ■ ■ ■ 
I ■ • ' ■ ■ 



H STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

1. IDENTIFYING AFFIXES 

2. ADDING AFFIXES • 

3. DEFINING AFFIXED WORDS 

4. CHOOSING AFFIXES 
19. SENTENCE BUILDING 
10. PHRASE INFORMATION 



I GRAHM, ALICE 
I HOBBS. ROBERT 
I JEMSEN. LEWIS 
I LYONS, JOHN 
I NEFF.ALYSSA 
I STEIN. GERALD 
i 

■I ■ - 



I 



I V INTERPRETIVE COMPREHEN 



I 



6. SENSORY IMAGERY 

8. IDIOMATIC EXPRESSION^ 

9. FIGURES OF SPEECH 

10. SIMILE 

11. METAPHOR 

12. DRAWING INFERENCES 

13. DRAWING CONCLUSIONS^ 

14. PREDICTING OUTCOMES ; 
IT.MAfNIDEAl 

18. MAIN IDEA II ■ 

20. STORY MOOD 

21, PERIOD ANdTIME SPAN 



lit TRANSLATION 

3. MULTI-MEANING WORDS 

5. SYNONYMS ! 

6. SYNONYMS II 

7. ANTONYMS 

8. HOMONYMS 



I ALDRIDGE,ANN 
I BILLINGS, CHARLES 
1 JENSEN, LEWIS _ 
I MICHELS. RENE 
f MULLER CATHY 
I SALT2. BEN 
I WYLIE, RUSSELL 



I VI CRITICAL COMPREHENSION 

I 1. FABLE 

I 4. FACT AND OPINION 

I 5. PROPAGANDA 

I 6. IRONY* 

I 7. IDENTIFYING PURPOSE 

I 8. SYMBOLISM 



CTB/McGraw-Hill, Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, California 93940. Limited distribution of these material! 
experimental purposes only. Such limited distribution shall not be deemed publication of the work. No part thei 
without the prior written permission of the publisher. • . . 
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PRESCRIPTIVE READING INVENTORY 
. PRELIMINARY CLASS GROUPING REPORT 
PREPARED BY CTB/MCGRAW-HILL 



PAGE 01 



)L ADOBE 
tATE 10-1-72 
i 4.0 



)BJECHVE . 

>NIC ANALYSIS 
LLHERATION 
ILENT LerTERS 
OWEL DIGRAPHS, 
DIPTHONGS 



tUCrURAL ANALyj^lS 
E»ENTIPYING AFFIXES 
DOING AFFIXES . 
I^BNING AFFIXED WORDS 
iHdOStNG AFFIXES 
lENTENCE BUILDING 
R/^SE INFORMATION 



"1 



iNStATfON 

lOLTl-MEANING WORDS 
tYNONYMSl 
SYNONYMS 11 
iNTONYMS 
lOMONYMS 



TEACHER^ 

NAME 

I BAUER, TOM 
I JENSEN. LEWIS 
t 
t 
I 
I 
I 



LYONS, JOHN 
NEFF.AtYSSA 
PAiMER, POLLY 
ROELOF.MARY 
RUCKER.LYNN 
» STAUFFEg, TOM 

I zarnoff; doug 



HEMPSTEAD^ _ i^'IXf ^^1^ 
° . OBJECTIVE 

I IV LITERAL COMPREHENSION 
r 1. SEQUENCE Of EVENTS - 
I ■ 2. STORY SETTING ' 



I grahm, alice 

I HOBBS.ftOBERT 
1 JENSEN, LEWIS 
t LYONS, JOHN 
I NEFF.ALYSSA 
f STEIN, GERALD 
• I ■ ■ : , ■ .■, ■ 
[ ' 
X 

\ ' (. 

I-- - .:■ . 

•r - ■ . " ■ ; 
^'^ ' ' ■ 

I ALDRIDGE, ANN 
I BILLINGS, CHARLES 
1 JENSEN, LEWIS 

I michels, rene 

I MULLER, CATHY 

I SALTZ. BEN 

I WYLIE, RUSSELL 



V INTERPRET! VEvCOMPREHENSION 
6. SENSORY IMAGERY . 

8. IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

9. FIGURES OF SPEECH 
10. SIMILE 
tl.METAPHOR 

12. DRAWING INFERENCES 

13. DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 

14. PREDICTING OUTCOMES 
ir. MAIN IDEA I 
18. MAIN IDEA 11 

20. STORY MOOD 

21. PERIOtt AND TIME SPAN 



1 VI CRITICAL COMPREHENSION 

t 1. FABLE 

I 4. FKCT AND OPINION 

I 5. PROPAGANDA 

I 6.,IR0NY 

I • 7. IDENTIFYING PURPOSE 
I v^8. SYMBOLISM 



STATEmFORNIA__ 
^ . NAME 

.1 HUDSON, ROBERT 
I JONES. JOHN 
I NEFF.ALYSSA 
I HOBBS, ROBERT 
I JENSEN, LEWIS 
I north; LOUISE 
I ' 
\ 

I / ^ - ' ■ ■ ■ 

I BAUER. TOM 

I CLARKE. KENNETH 

I CUSPER.CARL 

I DOWNING. GORDON 

I JENSEN. LEWIS 

I MCCARTHY. QEREK 

I PALMER. POLLY . 

I RUCKER. LYNN 

I SILL. GAIL 

I STEIN. GERALD 

I WADE. ROBERT 

I ZARNOFF, DOUG 

I ■ 



I ADONZO. ROGER 
I CUSPER. CARL 
I DUNN. ANITA 
I JENSEN, LEWIS 
PALMER, POLLY 



I 

I ROELOF, MARY 
I 



iiraw-Hill Del Monte Research Park, Mor^terey, California 93940. Limited distribution of these materials has been made for testing and 
intal purposes only! Such limited distribution shall not be deemed publication of the work. No part thereof may be used or reproduced 
iie prior written -perrnission of the publisher. ' • V - 
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<aracte2.CATI,^tA 



Gractel.CATl.PRrA 
(Weights from Grade 2 
lagged backj 



Graders. OAT 2. PRIB 



Grade4,CAT2.PRIC 



Grade3.CAT2,PRIC 
(Weights from Grade 4 
-lagged back) 



■6rade5.eAT3,PRlD' 



Grade 6. CAT 3, PRID 
(Weighty from Qrade-5 
' lagged forward) 



■ FIGURE ST . 

Norms Estimation Study - CAT RoadrnQ Scores from the PBI 

' ' ' * " • "■ ■ 

Regression Analysis Cross VaHdalion . 

Vocab Confer ^T^l Vocab. Compr TotaF 




- Correfations 
Stand. eVror 

.*Act. mearf ^ 

- Pred. mean 
-Difference * 

- Correlations 

* Act. mean 
-Pred. mean 
r Difference 
•'Correlations * 
-Stand, error 
•N 

-Apt. mean 

- Pred mean 

* ^ O'tference 
-Correlations 
-Stand, error 
-N ^ 

- Act. mean 

' - Pred. mean 
-Difference 
-Correlations 
-N 

* Act. mean 

- Pred. mean ; 

- Difference 
-Correlations 
-Stand, error 

-Act. mean ; 

- Pred. mean ^ ■ 
Difference 

-'Correlations 

-A6t, mean 

- Pred. mean 

* Difference * 

144 • 



" .856 


,846 


.893 


.829" 


,854 


.906 


6.490 


3.384 


8.011 




657 


6S3. 


653 . 


•; 268 


264 


264 








76.55 


12.61 0 


99,28 






■ > 


. 76.15 ■ 


12.81 


89.13 * 








- .40 


-.20 


.15 








"".798 


J24 


.840 








"130 


^131 


129 








76.29 


11.86 


88.26 








75,83 


t2.29 


68.30 


,859 






,46 . 


--,43 


-.04 


.844 


'.891 


- ,728 


" .800 


.855 


3.525 


5.644 


7.402 








■ 589 


589 


.. 589 


227 


228 


230 



.750 
4.064 
666 



.841 
5.329 
666 



.865^ 
7:384 
666 



.868 
4.397 
1082 



.850 
4.306 
1082 



_ .901 
^6.990 
1081 



33.70 
33.85 . 
-.15 
-^.692 

215 
35.35 
35.44 

-.09 
.805 

164 
33.36 
33.79 

-.43 . 

.890'; 



31.22 
31,56 ■ 

. ,8^7 

209 
35.07 
34.18 
.89 
.823 
' 150 
30;59 
30.S1 
-.32 
,824 



413 413 

■25.25 24.51 • 
25.30 • 24.78 ■ 
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Program Development and Status 
How was the program developed? 

The PRI is Constructed upon a set of behaviorally-stated objec- 
tives most widely found natlt>na]ly in curricula for Grades 1.5 
through 6. The initial list of behavioral objectives in reading was / 
developed over a period of one and a half years by a staff of 
reading specialists An analysis was made of five of the most 
widely used basal reading programs, preprimerthi^ough Grade 6, 
and the behavioral statements were assembled in groups, accqrd- 
ing to community of meaning, in a continuum from early decod- 
ing skills to aspects of critical thinking in reading comprehen- 
sion. A list of 1.248 behavioral objectives for reading and re- 
lated study skills resulted from the analysis of the reading 
programs. This list was reviewed for use as a test base for the 
reading development of students in the elementary grades. Se- 
lection resulted in 220 objectives for item tryouts and validation 
studies conducted in the Spring of 1971. Children were tested 
before and fefter a^Deriod of* instruction of approximately 10 
weeks. About 18,000 students were tested in various regions of 
the nation. The items chosen for the fjnal foritis of the tests were 
those sfci^wing content validity and sensitivity to instruction. 

What is the present status of the program? v 

Scoring services are being extended. The^ Program Reference 
Guide is continually expanded to include new, mater1:als as they 
become comnif^Vcially available. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

A norms estimation^study w§s conducte5 during 1972-73 using 
PRI and the California Achievement Tests, Reading Battery. A 
population of 653 second grade. 589 third grade, 666 fourth 
grade, arid 1.081 fifth grade students was tested. Regression 
^ lysis and cross validation were performed on the test scores, 
"jre 3 indicates the Vesults of this evaluation study. 



Wh^ ai^ the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the program 

Data from Figure 3 reveals high Correlations between scores on 
the PRI and on the California Achievement Tests, Reading Bat- 
tery. This indicates that if students use the PRI and achieve 
mastery of its objectives, their scores on a norm-refe reaped 
achievement test such a$ the CAT will increase. Mastery .of PRI' 
is thus linked to gains In reading achievement test scores. It . 
can be concluded that the PRI is a criterion-referenced test con: 
structed with care to produce valid and reliable results for use 
with diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. . . .• 



iJseful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 

CTB/McGraw-Hill Regional Office, 
Hightstown. New Jersey 08520, 
(609) 448-1700, Ext. 587 
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Programed Tutorial 
Readir^ Project 

Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indiarvapolis, Indiana 

Summary 



The Programed Tutorial Reading 
Project of Indianapolis, Indiana 
provides supplemental Instruc- • . 
* tion on'a one-to-one basis to 
children who are having difficul- 
ties in learning to read. The pro- 

^ject tutors are paraprofessionals 
who are trained in a tutoring pro- 
cedure which is tightly prescribed, 
yet flexible in its ability to 
adjust to the needs of the^child. 
Programed tutoring is a teaching 
techniqCje which is adopted to 
the reading program being used 
^ in the classroom. It is a highly 
individualized systematic tech- 
nique for teaching the skills in- 
volved In sight reading, compre- 
herision, and word analysis. The 
tutor s role is controlled b;^ oper- 
ational programs which specify 

J in detail how the teaching is to 
be done and by content pro- 
grams which specify what is to 
be taught and the order of pre- 

^"^ntation. In the Indianapolis 
. setting, over 200 children labeled 
as slow readers, problem 
readers, and non-readers are 
tutored for 15 minutes a day as a 
' supplement to classroom teach- 
ing. Evaluations of this program 
show that such tutoring produces 
significant educational gains with 
many of these children perform- 
ing at normal ^ superior levels , 
following tutoring. 




Nature of the Program 

4 

For whbm is the program designed? - 

The program is designed for beginning readers at the 
primary level who are experiencing difficulty maintafning the 
learning pace of the normal clasisroom instruction. The schools 
irr the Indianapolis project all qualify for Title I support and 
have high proportions of econonriically disadvantaged children. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The progrann is designed to provide individual help to children 
learning to read before they develop serious reading problems, 
Paraprofessionals are trained to present practice materials to 
e^ch child. The program makes use of a specified format, fre- 
quent and immediate feedback to the learner, and in- 
dividualized pace. Practice proceeds making use of minimal 
clues at first, followed by rncreased prompting until the learn- 
er can make the correct response. In this way, the program 
presents a form o^guided discovery learning on items the child 
does not know initially, and eliminates unnecessary practice 
on the items the child already knows. Programed tutoring 
emphasizes success, andlncorporates. the success orientation ' 
In its teaching techniques. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The goal of the program is to improve children's reading 
actiievement through a program of preventive tutoring, rather 
than later remediation. ^ ; . 

Organization and IVfdterials 

How* is the program organized? ^ 

The Programed Tutorial Reading Project includes "content" 
programs and "bperational" programs. The "cpntent" programs 
present the content to the learner and tell the tutor the sequence 
of items and lessons. They tell the tator nhat to teach. The 
bperational program tells the tutor how to present the items and 
lesson^. Thus the project mMerials tell the tutor what to teach 
and how to teach it. 

What specific objectives are involved? « 

Nine different item programs are used in the lessons. Each Item 
program has <a specific objective. Th6 item programs are: 

• sight reading • 

• free reacting ^ 

• instruction comprehension ' . 



• question comprehensic 

• statement comprehens 

• logical comprehension! 

• story comprehension 

• word analysis compreh 

How much student time 

, Students devote bne or t 
supplemental tutorial Inst 

What materials are provi 

Sight reading material is 
(pinn series and the Mact 
programed tutoring. 

What materials are provii 

Programed items. and a pi 
use the sight reading, coi 
materials. Sight reading is 
m use in the classroom. C 
tutored from special boot 
Separate tutorial package 
series and the Macmlllan d 
ed instructions for the opi 
learn. A master list pr^seri 
record sheet and alphabe 
tutor'a^materials. 

How open is the program 
materials? ^ 

It is not expected that para 
materials. 

What student assessment 
suggested? 

Student assessment and 
'the item programs. 

Classroom Activities 

How are the cjassrooms c 

Selected pupils leave theT re 
Each tutor works with onet 
comprehension items, and 
in cyclical fashion until a I 
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Nature of the Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for beg4nning readers at the 
primary level who are experiencing difficulty maintaining the 
learning pace of the normal classroom instruction. The schools 
in the Indianapolis project-att qualify for Title 1 support and' 
have high jDrOportions of economically disadvantaged .children. 

On what rationale was the program designed'? 

The program is designed to provide individual help tp children 
learning to read before they develop'serious readmg problems. 
Paraprofessionals are trained ^o present practice materials to 
each. child. The program makes use Of a specified format, fre- 
quent and immediate feedback to the learner, and in- 
dividualized pace. Practice proceeds making tise of minimal 
cliies at first, followed by increased prompting until the learn- 
er can make the correct response.- In this way, the program 
'presents a form of guided discovery learning on items the child 
does not know initially, and eliminates unnecessary practice 
on the items the child already knows. Programed tutoring 
emphasizes success, and incorporates the success orientation . 
in its teaching techniques. 

What are the general goats and objectives of the program? 

The goal of the program is to Improve children's reading 
achievement through a program of preventive tutoring, rather 
than later remediation. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

The Programed Tutorial Reading Propect includes "content" 
programs and "operational" pfograms. The "content" programs ^ 
presentthe content to the learner and tell the tutor the sequence ' 
of Items and lessons. They tell the tiJtor yj\/ha\ to teach. The 
operational program tells the tutor /70w to present the items and 
lessons. Thus the project materials tell the tutor what to teach 
and how to teach it,. % 

What specific objectives are involved? 

Nine different /Ye/7? programs are used in the lessons. Each item 
program has a sppcint objective. The Item programs are: 

• sight reading 

• free reading 

A i^frijctlon cornprehension 



• question comprehension 

• statement comprehension 

• logical comprehension 

• story comprehension 

• word analysis comprehension 

How much student time Is devoted to the program? 

Students devote one or two 15-minute sessions a day to 
supplemental tutorial instruction. 

What materials are provided for the student? 

Sight reading mateMal is taken from basal reader series. The 
Ginn series and the Macmillan series have been- used with 
programed tutoring. . ' 

What materials are provided for the teacher? 

Programed Items and a programed lesson tell the tutonhow to 
use the sight reading, comprehension, and word attack 
materials. Sight reading is t^utored from the basal reading series 
in use in the classroom. Comprehension and word analysis are 
tutored from special books included in a tutorial packag^ 
Separate tutorial packages have been prepared for the Ginn 
series and the Macmillan series. A Tutor's Guide contains detail- 
ed instructions for the operational programs the tutor, must 
learn. A master list presents the sequence* of lessons. A pupil's 
record sheet and 'alphabetical word lists are irjcluded in the. 
tutor's, materials. 

How open Is the program to isupplementary and teacher-made 
fnaterials? 

It is not expected that paraprofessionals will ad,d to the program 
materials. 

What student/assessment materials are provided or < 
suggested? ^ 

Student assessment and re-teaching techniques are built into 
the Item programs. 

Classroom Activities * ^ 

How are the classrooms organized? « , 

Selected pupils leave the^regular classroom to work with a tutor. 
Each tutor works with one child at.a time. Sight reading items, 
compi*ehension items, and work attack items'are presented 
in cyclical fashion until a lesson Is complete. 
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How are Ih^ materials used? 

A set of 1 5 or fev»er items make up a lesson. Hems may consist 
of a phrase, a sentence, or a paragraph. Tutoring procedures in- ; 
elude presentation and revieyvbf the lesson items. On the first 
run, all items in the lesson are presented. On later runs the tutor 
presents the items missed on the preceding run. When the last 
item Is completed, the process is repeated until the child makes 
a completely co'rrect run through alljtems. or until 10 runs are 
■ made. The tutor and ehil^then begin work on the next lesson. 
When the series of sight reading items are completed, the tutor 
begins work on items which teach comprehension or word 
analysis. The process is repeated throughput the year. 

Are teacher supplements used? 

The program is designed for papaprofessionals.*The . ' . ^ 
paraprofessionals give supplemental practice and instruction to^ 
pupils who need additional. help in reading. 

How is student progress assessed? ^ • 

-Each of the nine item programs has a series of test and teaching 
steps through which the tutor a.rNdAJhild rpust progress. The item 
program for sight reading, for example, contains five steps. First 
the child is asked \o read .the item from his primer^or reader. If . 

' he reads it correctly, he is praised and asked to. read the next 
item in the lesson. However, if he reafls^it incorrectly, he is * 
taught any words he has reacHncorrectly. Then hq is asked to 
read the complete item again. If he misses any words, a new 
procedure Is used to teach the words, an^he is once again ask- 
ed to read*the complete item. Any errors are recorded by the 
tutor, and the child proceeds to a new item. This, procedure is 
repeated until tte child has completed a number of sight word" 
lessons. TFfNrtffor then proceeds to work on comprehension 
Items, and then word attack items^ Items which the student does 
not complete without error during the reteadtiing procedures 
are repea'ted at a bater time. Every two v\/eeks^the tutor 'makes a 
report on the child's progress to the classroom teacher. 

Implementation Requirements ' > 

Are special facilities needed dr suggested? / 

The futor usually nneets with a ^^hild outside the classroom. Any* 
area free from the distractjofts of people passing, by, such as a 
separate room; a lighted cloakrikom, or a carrel in the hallway 
is suitable for tutoring. ■ *^ - 



Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

No special equipment is needed. 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

In-service training is necessary for teacher supplements: . 

What provisions are made^for special training of teachers? 

There is no special program provided for teachers,.^^x 

What provisions are made for training teacher supplements? ■ 

Tutors receive 18. hours of group instruction well as^on-the-.l 
job supervision. Twelve hours of group instruction is pre-service^ 
training, and is matched by 12 hours of related $tudy at home,] 
The other six hours of training ocgur during the first two^months j 
of tutoring: Detailed suggestion for tutor trafning are included; 
in. the supervisor's manual. 

What is the cost of implementing the program? ^ 

The program budget for 1969-70 was $237,162.12. This includ- 
ed a supervisor. 6 tutor consultants, 86 tutors'? clerical sypplies, 
•and instructional suppjies.- Per pupil cost ranged from $150 tO; 
$175 per pupil. I ^- 

The materials for the tcjtor gbst $20 a set. Each tutpr v^orks Wit! 
15 children, bringing initial per pupil costs for tutoriirjg material 
to $1-33 a child. These materials last from three to f^ve years.; 

Program Qevelb|Sment ghd Status 

How was the program developed? , ' \ 

The program was developed over several years by Drf'D^G. 
•Elfebn of Indiana Univ.ersity^, and w.a§ initially^ tried In Indi^ng 
Public S.chools in 1965. The success" of the program led td \t^] 
gradual .extension as/Pnaterlals and procedures developedl In^ 

..1966-67. approximately 800 stuq|fiF)ts were being helped byi 78; 

- tutors jn 30 schools^ by 1967-68 student numbers had grOwh \o 

•1200. Initially restrlcted to first-graders, program materials were 
developed to include second-. and -thj^d-grade work>. The ' ^ 

^•progriam was chosen as a model elementary compensJatory 
educatics/i program by the U.S. Office of Education for its 1969 It 
Works series and as a hnode! program in rea'ding for disseoiina- 
tion by the National Center for Educational Communication. ■ 

' FDnds. were p/ovlded:for the packagiog of materials-^'for dlis- ■ 
•semination and for the maintenance of a Visitation/Tech nipal ; 
Assistance Center to aid districts interested in replic^ating and 
adopting the program. 
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What it the present status of the program? 

The Univ|rsit.v of Indiana project under Or, Ellgon is continuing • 
to evaiuafe/eti^lts a'nd to develop and revise nnaterials. Mo'^t re- 
vceft. addl{j3):i^^^re^a>enn designed fpr, grades 4 

through fev Q^ is. a prdQranned t'utoriaL 

matherhallGs^progranri and S ganning approach to nnathematics 
InstCLtction.' . ' 

Program Evaluation * 

Ho%^ has the program been evaluated? 

Puring 1965-66, fo\jr experinnental groups Qf 43 children^. .\ 
each we're paired with nnatched controls in the sarne. < ■ 
classrooms, who received no tutorir^^^The experinriental 
groups included progranned tutoring.^n^i direct tutoring .(.the . 
traditional form of individual instruction). Each 'tutonng ap-^v 
proabh included children who received one session a day and a, 
second group viho received two sessions ^a day. Of the four 
''treatment group^, only the group of children who receiyed 
programed tutoring for two sessions a day was found to be 
generally superior to its control group. On raw score* measures 
of the Ginn sub-tests (vocabulary, comprehension and. word 
..analysis) the two-'session, programed tut^al children'5 group 
mean score was statistically superior to thfS control group's at 
.the .01 level.* Differences between the nriean scores'>df the » • 
programed tutorial group and the direct^ tutorial group were 
significant at the .01 level. These differences favoredMhe ,: 
programed tutorial groups on thig Ginn Tests, the Alphabehest, 
and the total reading scfire on the Stanfotd Reading Te^ 
follow-up study in 1968-69,invdlving 1200'xhildren using^^> > 
.programed tutoring-. based on two basal series, Ginn and Mac- 
millan, showed similar results for prograncied tutoring. Children 
tutored in the Ginn material and children tutored In the Mac- 
millan material made roughly equivalent gains. . 

What a^e the individual strengths and weaknesses pf the ^ «, 

pi ogram? ^ ■ f . ..■ 

programed Tutorial Reading takes advantage of the grpwlhg 
use of paraprofessionate in the schools, and seeks to use th^m 
with maximum effectiveness. The progranri therefore, h^s the 
advantages of greater individualization and interaction with the 
community for which paraprofessionals are used. By providing 
a carefully constructed instructional program and .training for. 
parapfofessionals, the program eliminates many of the dif- 
'ticultles sogrietlmes encountered in iess-structured uses of ^ 
paraprofessionals. The role of the paraprofesslonal in relation to 
the teacher and'the curriculum is delineated. The responsibility 
for trdlning and supervising the paraprofessional is not added to 



the teacher's duties. The paraprofessional is. provided with a 
clear Idea of his duties and their importance and is given train- 
ing adequate to become a valued member of the schoor com- 
munity, ^ ' . * " 

^seful Information ^ 
Where can the program be obtained? - ^ 

Additional Informatloa.about programed tutoring can be ob- 
tained from: ' ' . 

Mrs, May Nelson, Supervisor 

Progranned Tutorial Reading Project^ V ^ j 

' ■Visitor Technical Assistance Center * . . 
fadlanapolls'Public Schools -^f y 
gM-North Carrollton. ' 
lndiafTapollsJndlana.46218. * 

(317) 637;i437 . " • ' - 

Dr. D.G. Ellspn . j . . 

bepartrnent of Psvchology 

Indian'^- Universit/.;- 

gloortiington, Indiaha 47401 . 
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Proj^. Conquest 

^^st St. Louis, Illinois 



Summary ^ 



PrCi||t Coraquest (6 a prog ram 
whiOTtombmes systematic In- > 
service training in diagnostic- " ' 
prescriptive teaching with com- 
prehensive rernediation of read- 
ing problems. Capable disad- 
vantaged childreh in grades 1 
through 3 whose progress in 
reading is not satisfactory are re- 
ferred to reading rooms for re-' 
mediation which Is correlated 
withVegular classroom instruc- - 
tjian. Children in gVades 4 
through 6 who are experiencing 
difficultres m reading>are re-" 
ferredto readirig clinics for di- 
agnosis ancj remediation. 

Remediation at the reading clin- 
ics is the reeponsibility of regular 
classroom teachers who spend a 
year in full-time irv-service train- 
ing Onderthe supervising teach- 
er, Following a year at the cUn- 
Ics. the trained teachers spend 
art-additional year as reading 
room staff before returning*to 
the regular classroom. - 
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Nature of Program 

F^r whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for capable disadvantaged children in 
grades 1 through 6 who cannot be helped by the regular 
classroom teacher. 

On what rationale was the (Program designed? 

The program is eclectic in nature combining remedial reading 
tecfiniques at grades 1 through 3 with a reading plinic approach 
With children m grades 4 through 6. Emphasis in the remedial 
reading-rooms is on a diagnostic-'prescriptive supplemental 
.reading instruction coordinated with the regular classroom in- 
struction. Children still requiring help in grades 4 through 6 are 

• given further remediation based on psychological assessment. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program?^ 

^. The three .primary objectives of the program are f1 ) to raise the 

* reading ability of mentally able disadvantaged children^ to the 
point wfiere they can functign successfully in the regular 
classroom. (2) to Improve their self-concepts and academic 
aspirations, and (3) to train regular classroom teachers in 
remedial reading techniques. 

Organization and Materials 

J How Is the prograni crganized? 

- ■ * . 

The major components of the program arq^eadtng clipics and 
read I ng^- rooms. The clinics serve as diagnostic and remediation 
centers for children in grades 4 throug^.6. Each clinic is staffed 
by one supervising teacher and thr^a feachers selected frdfflft 
regular classroom duties for a year of fylJ-tinje in-service train- 
ing. Each teacher meets with six children during each of five 45- 
minute periods Monday through Thursday, f^rldays are devoted 
to visiting and ooordinatirtg with the classroom teachers of the 
children. The children attend twice weekly. 

The instruction in the reading rooms js conducted by two 
teachers who have been trained in the clinic the previous year. A 
supeii^ising teacher oversees the work of several reading 
rooms. Thtf instruction is-'diagnostic-prescriptive and Is 
supplemental to the reading instruction in the regular 
classroom. The childrerj work on the same materials in both set- 
tings, and the wo^-k is carefully coordinated. Children in grades' 
1 through 3 in need of supplemental ir^struction attend^our 
days weekly, ^ 



Project Conquest studentsi 
camp where a variety of act 
Parents are encouraged to 
through special lessons on^ 
and the like. 

What specific objectives al 

Diagnostic-prescriptive met 
program with specific skills 
materials. Original diagrros€ 
ing examinations In adcjitid 
Emphasis within the readinc 
tant to reading. At the clinf 
employed in an effort to del 
disability. > ' 

r 

How much student time is 

Children attend the reading 
periods a week. Training at; 
45 minutes. 

What materials are pfovid« 

A wide variety of materials is 
reading rooms and clinics, 
•used in both settings.V\moi 

^^Materials and Equipment 

Conquest Readl-ng 
Magic World of Dr. Spello 
Programmed Reading Seriei 
New/J^eading Skill Series 
R^^ing Skill Builders 
Classroom Reading.Clinic Ki 
SRA Reading Lab ; . 
Dolch Games 
Language Master 
Tachistoscope - 
Listening Lab 
Controlled Reader 
Shadowscope Reading Pace 

How open is the program to 
materials? 

* 

In general, comrnerclal mat! 
employed. The program is 
teachers find useful, howevi 
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Nature jof Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for capable disadvantaged children in 
grades 1 through 6 who cannot be helped by the regular 
classroom teacher 

■ , ^ >, 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The program is eclectic m naj^K^^c^binmQ I'em^dial reading 
techniques at grades 1 thrpu^^3 with a reading clinic approach 
with children in grades 4 through 6, ^Emphasis in the remedial 
reading rooms is on a diagnostic-prescriptive supplemental 
reading instruction coordinated with the regular classroonmn- 
struction. Children stil! requiring help ih grades 4 through 6 are 
given further remediation based on psychological assessment. 

What are the general goals ^nd objectives ot,the program? 

The three primary objectives of the program are (1) to raise the 
reading abiUty of mentally able disadvantaged children to the 
point where they can function, successfully in the regular 
classroom. (2) tq improve their self-concepts and academic 
aspirations, and (^to tram regular classroom teachers in 
remedial reading techniques. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organised?/ ^ 

The majOr components of the program are reading clinics and 
reading rooms. The clinics serve as diagnostic and remediation 
centers for children in grades 4 through 6. Each clinic is staffed 
by one supervising teacher and three teachers selected from 
regular classroom dwties for-a year of full-time in-service train- 
ing. Each teacher meets with six children during each of five 45- 
minute periods Monday through Thursday. Fridays are devoted 
to visiting and coordinating with tFie classroom teachers of^the 
children. T\\kj ohildrien attend twice weekly, 

Th^nstruction in the reading rooms hs conducted by two' 
tethers who have been trained in the clinic the previous year. A 
^pervising teacher oversees the work of several reading 
Zooms. The instruction is diagnostic-prescriptive and is 
supplemental to the reading instruction in the regular 
classroom. The children work on the same materials in both set- 
tings, and the work is carefuMy coordinated. Children in grades 
1 through 3 in need of supplemental instruction attend four 
days Weekly. 



Project Conquest students attend a special two-week sumliier 
camp where a variety of activities further reinforce the program. 
Parents are encouraged to become .involved in the program 
through special lessons on home helps. tVips. dinner meetings, 
and the like. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

Diagnostic-prescrrptive, methods are used throughout the 
program with specifiQ skills keyed to standard prescriptive 
materials. Original diagrrose^nclude physical, visual, and hear- 
ing examinations in addition Te-«pecific language skHls. 
Emphasis within the reading rooms is on language skills impor- 
tant to reading. At the clinics, in-depth clinical screening is 
employed in an effort to define the preclse nature of the child's 
disability. 

How much student time is (devoted to the program? 

Children attend the reading rooms^ during four 4'5-minute ' 
periods a vyeek. Training^t the-cliVilcs is given twice weekly^for 
45 minutes. 



What materials are provided? 



Materials arjd Equipment 

Conquest Reading 
Magic World of Dr. Spello 
Programmed Reading Series 
New Reading Si^iH Series 
Reading Si^iil Builders 
Classroom Readmg Clinic Kit 
SRA Reading Lab 
DolchGames 
Language Master 
Tachistoscope 
Listening Lab 
Controlled Reader 
Shadowscope Reading Pacer 



the 
are 



Source 

McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hili 
McGraw-Hill 
Charles E. Merrill 
Reader s Digest 
Webster 

Science Research Assoc/ 

Garrard 

Bell & hTowell 

Various . 

Various ' 

Educational Development Lab 
Psychotechnics 



A wide variety of materials is available to the teachers in both 
reading rooms and clinics. In general, the same materials 
used in both settings. Among the materials used are: 



How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 

In general, commercial materials of a variety of types are 
employed. The program is quite open to any materials the 
teachers find useful, however. 



Wh^t student assessment materials are provided or 
suggested? ^ ^ 

Initial referral to a reading room or clmic draws upon several 
assessment areas. Reading level is determin«ed by the Gates 
MacGmitfe 'Reading Tests ^nd/or California Achievement Test ' 
and by teacher judgment. The student's school history and 
current staTus are noted. Intelligence test data and further infor- 
mation on reading are determined Among the additional tests 
used are the Slosson Oral Reading Test, the Silent Reading 
Diagnostic Test, the Kottmeyer Spelling Test, the Silvaroli Sight 
Vocabulary Test, and an Informal Reading Inventory developed 
by the staff. The student is also checked for physical problems 
including hearing tests conducted by a technician, and visual 
screening by the Titmus Optical. School Screener. Other in- 
struments are used as needed for diagnosis. Prescription and 
assessment of learning leased on a skills outline keyed to^ 
variety- of materials and associated assessment procedures 

Classroom Activities 

How^are classrooi|is organized? 

Both reading rooms and cimics operate with a teacher/student 
ratio of 1 6 and m 45 minute time.blocks Children attend the 
readin^rooms four tirhes weekly and the clinics twice weekly. 

How are the materials used? 

Both reading rooms and Clinics use techniques designed to 
prescribe for each child s unique needs m such a way as to 
make success assured Typical instructional sequences for the 
two centers are as follows 

Reading Room (Grades 1-3) 

Phonics (12 minutes) , 

Basal Textbook (15 mmutes) 

Programmed Reading (10 minutes) 

Oral reading, or games, or special device^ (10'minutes) 

Reading Clinic (Grade$ 4-6) 
Programmed Reading (5 minutes)^ 
Basal Textbooks (10 minute§) 
Dictation (10 minutesD 

Oral reading, games, or special devices (10 minutes) 

Are teacher supplements used? > 

Both mechanical devices and programmed materials are 
available for individualization, aids. A teacher aide is assigned to 
'each clinic to assist teachers in non-instructional aspects. 



Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

The facilities available in mos^ schools would suffice for the 
program with little modification. Rooms must facililqite in- 
dividualization of instruction with study carrels and the like. 
Storage areas must also be readily available in each room. 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 

The program requires the variety of special equipment used in 
the clinical diagnosis and remediation 'o! reading disabilities.. 
What specific. equipment i$ necessary or useful can vary 
V between programs.. " ^ 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

While the program has as its first purpose the remediation of 
reading difficulties, perhaps its m'ost unique feature is the 
systematic ixi-service training of regular teachers in the district 
in diagnostic-prescriptive instructive procedures. The program 
IS an in-service training program essentially. 

What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

Ct^assroom teacl^ers without training in individualized reading 
techniques are relievtjJ u' regular duties for a full year and 
assigned to the\eading clinics. The in-service training received 
during their year at the clinic allows them to spend^he following 
year as a reading room teacher or to return to their schools as 
disseminators of diagnostic-prescriptive tech^ues 

T?ajning aV the clinics begins with a two*-week worksViop h'eld 
before the opening of school Teachers are introduced to 
• materials and equipment, remedial techniques, and approaches ; 
to'establishing rapport and enhancing self-confidence Joint 
sessions with teachers and teacher aides work to build 
cooperative teamwork 

When the children are admitted for service, in-service Naming ; 
becomes a continuous process. The supervising teacher 
monitors the instructional activity and makes suggestions for 
additional approacHfes. Joint meetings for all reading personnel 
are held on a weekly basis throughout the year. At these 
sessions new techniques are discussed and demonstrated, 
critiques of videotaped sessions are held, and reading experts 
are invited for discussions of special topics. 



The in-servic4; program extends to regular classroom teachers. 
Supervising personnel conduct training, in conjunction with 
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cobrdlna^lng remedial and anjular classroom .instruction, and 
teachers who have completed clinical training act as resource 
personnel for'their schools 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

The total cost of the program depends on its extensweness and 
the need for special facilities by a given district In a recent year. 
Project Conquest provided services to 1089 children at a total 
cost of S286.524 This per pupil cost of $263 above regular dis- 
'trict costs might vary considerably, however, depending on the 
specific costs of the progr.am components m a different district 

Program Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

Project'Conquest began m 1965 m response to the needs of 
many chridren in the East St Louis area. The program is fi- 
nanced pnm.axily through Title I funds The program started with 
the establishment of the reading chnics. Gradually, as staff and 
funds permitted, the number of reading clinics and reading 
rooms was were expanded and other components, such as 
the summer camp, were added 

What is the present status of the program? 

The program has achieved national prominence by its Selection 
as a model program and as one of the f:vo Right-to-Read 
Information Capsules , 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program been evaluated? 

The program regularly^4«ts children at the beginning and end of^ 
the school year using the Gates MacGimtie Reading Test 
Evaluation ts by statistical analysis of the scores of a random 
s<|mple of students to determine contributions from program 
components^ and overall achievement gams compared to 
norms 

What'are the indicated strengths and limitations of the 

program? 

Analysis of the variance on gams made in the various reading 
rodms and clinics showed no consistent differences between 
program components In general, findings shov^consistently 
significant gams between pre- and post-testing with gams 
greater than would be expected from average children during a 
comparable period , These findings have been replicated over 
^ _ jral years , 



Useful Information' 

Wher^ can the program be obtained? 

The following individuals can provide additional information • 

Mrs Bettye P. Spann, Director 
Project Conquest 

P L 89-10 Title I Project Conquest. 
931 SV Louis Avenue 
East St. Louis, Illinois 6220J 
(618) 874-2074 

Dr Billy-Belle Weber. Director 
Research and Evaluation 
902 Illinois Avenue 
East St Louis, I 
(618) 874-4300 
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Project Mars 

Leominisfter Public Schools 
Leominister, Massachusetts 

Summary 

Project MARS (Make All Reading 
Serviceable) was developed'-in * 
Leominister. Massachusetts to 
provide special individualized 
reading instruction to children . 
in grades 1 thr'OUgt^^ho 
evidence reding sjrores below ^ 
their potential The program is 
exemplary of the standard reme- 
dial model done well A special 
Remedial reading feacher works 
with the children in each of sev- 
en target schools. Intensive 
small-group instruction basetl on 
diagnostic-prescriptive tech- . 
niques is employed. 

Children are selected for the pro- 
•gram on the basis of standard- 
ized reading tests, daily class- 
room perfornance. and the eval- 
uation of their teachers 
Throughout the year. 45-minute 
special reading classes are of- 
fered, but children are released 
from the program whenever staff 
members determine that they 
have reached their reading po- 
tential. Evaluation data indi- 
cate that the program is success- 
ful in improving the reading 
ability of the children attending. 
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Nature of Program 

For whom is the pfo^ram designed? 

The program is designed for children in grades 1 through 4 who 
are not adequately benefitting from regular classroom instruc- 
tion. The target schools are located in economically disadvan- 
taged areas with significant numbers of Spanish-speaking 
children attending. ^ 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

Unlike some remedial programs which attempt ta coordinate 
special and regular instruction, Project MARS emphasizes the 
use of materials and techniques wot employed in the regular 
classroom. Since 'the children involved had experienced only 
failure with traditional classroom methods, the project attempts 
to provide different approaches base^j on the individual needs 
of the child. • ' ^ ' 

V/hat are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The primary goal of the program is to raise the reading perfor- 
mance of the students to the level consistent with their potfential. 
'The program also seeks to increase academic motivation and to 
build positive attitudes toward reading. ' 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

Elementary schools with student populations drawn from 
economically disadvantaged areas were selected as target 
schools for Project MARS. Initially, fOur pubJ^c schools and three 
parochial schools were selected. Each schopl selected is 
assigned a special reading teacher who works. in a specifically 
designated reading area: The project is coordinaffed by a Project 
Director responsible for supervising the program, selecting 
materials, testmg^and evaluation, and individual intelligence' 
.testing. Two part-time cler>^ are employed for typing and 
.routine clerical tasks. „ ' ^ ^ 

What specific objectives are involved? 

<?rQ]ect MARS lists its objectives as follows: 

• To diagnose specific reading weaknesses and to provide 
individualized instruction in the areas needed to improve 
reading performance. \ 

• To strengthen and increase the reading' performance of ed- 
ucationally deprived children beyonq the confines of the 

. regular classroom. 



• To give specific vocabulary: 

• To help children acquire th( 
n^cessary to be-Successful 
genferal 

• To strengthen jjeading skills 
enabling disadvantaged chi 
their peers and maintain a p 



How much student time is 

Students attend one 45-mir 

What materials are provide 

' Following 'the usual practice 
instruction, a wide variety of 
Included are; 

Materials 

All Dolch Materials 
Word Wheels 
Sullivan Programmed Readi 
Phonetic Reader Series 

Skill Builders 
Easy to Read Books 
Revised Structural Reading • 
Series 

Standard Test Lessons in 

Reading 
Gates Reardon Reading 

Exercises 
Round Table Easy to Read B 
^lappy Times with Sounds 
Websters Reading Clinic Lat 
' New Practice Readers 
Reading. Sb;ill Series 
Phonic Skill Texts 
Fun with Phonics 
Word Blends' 
Specific Skill Series 
Easy to Read Series 
Reluctant Reader Books 
Basic Reading Series * 
Getting Ready to Read " 
Introducing Ehglish with 

Spirit Masters 

In addition to the above» mai 
boards are available. .Visual 
eludes filmstrips. tapes, tra 



Natyre of Program 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for children in grades 1 through 4 who 
are not adequately benefitting from regular classroom instruc- 
tion. The target schools are located in economically disadvan- 
taged areas with signjjicant *n umbers of Spanish-speaking 
children attending. ^ 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

Unlike some remedial programs which attempti>to coordinate'^ 
special and regular instruction, Project MARS emphasizes the 
use of materials and techniques not employed in the regular 
classroom. Since the children involved had experienced only 
failure with traditional classroom method^, the project attempts 
to provide different approaches based on the individual needs 
of the child. ' 

What are the general goals and objectives of the pro9ram? 

. ■ > 

The primary goal pf the program is tji^arse the reading perfor- 
mance of the students to the level consistent with therr potential. 
The program also seeks to increase academic motivation and to 
buHd positive attitudes tow'ard rpading. 

Orcpanization and Materials ^ 

How is the program organized? 

Elementary schopls with student populations drawn from 
economically disadvantaged areas were selected as target 
schools for Project MARS. Initially, four public schools and three 
p&rochial schools were selected. E^ch school selected is 
assigned a special reading teacher who works in a specifically 
designated reading area. The project is coordinated by a Project 
Director responsible for supervising the program, selecting 
materials^ testing and evaluation, and individual intelligence 
testing. Two- part-time clerks are^employed for typing and 
routine clerical tasks. 

What specific "objectives are involved? 0 

Prbject MARS lists its objectives as follows: 

• To diagnose specific reading weaknesses and to provide 
individualizedjnstruction in the areas needed tg improve 
reading performance ^ 

• To strengthen and increase the reading performance of ed- 

--^--ally deprived children beyond the confines of the 
gj^^classroom. 



• To give specific vocabulary practice 

• To l^ielp children acqair^e the habits, attitudes, and skills 
necessary to be successful in reading and in schoolwork in 
general. • • 

• To strengthen reading skills taught in th^regular classroom, 
enabling disadvantaged children to peTOrm on a level with 
their peers and maintain a positive self-image 



How much student time is devoted to the program? 

Students attend one 45-minute session daily. 
What m^terialis are provided? 

Following the usual practice of dicfgoostic-prescriptive remedial 
instruction, a wide variety of materialsJs available for selecjion. 
Included are: ^ . ' 



Matenials 

All Dolch Materials 
Word Wheels 

Sullivan. Programmed Reading 
Phonetic Reader Series 

Skill Builders 
Easy to Read Books ■ 
Revised Structural Reading 
Series 

Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading , ^ . \^ 

Gates Reardon Reading 
Exercises • 

Round Table Easy to Read Books 

hjappy Times with Sounds 

Websters Reading Clinic Lab 

New Practice Readers 

Reading Skill Series 

Phonic SkiJI Texts 

Fun with Phonics 

Word Blends 

Speciric Skill Series 

Easy to Rea6 Series 

Reluctant Reader Books \ 

Basic Reading Series* 

Getting Ready tol 

Introducing English 
Spirit Masters 



Publisher 
Garrard Press 
J. L. Hammett 
Behavioral Research Labs 
Educational Publishing 
Service , " 
. Reader s Digest 
Scholastic Press 
L. W. Singer Co. • 

Teachers College Press 

Teachers College Press 

Allyn& Bacon '-^ 
Allyn & Bacon 
McGraw-h+ril 
McGraw-Hill 
Charles Merrill 
Charles Merrill 
Kenworthy Educational Co 
Kenworthy Educational Co. 
, Barnell Loft 
Random House 
Random House 
Lippincott 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 



In addition to t)«!^*above, many games, charts, cards^, and flannel 
boalrds are available. Visual and auditory training equiphnent in- 
cludes filmstrips, tapes, transparencies, and a variety of 
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audio-visual equipment. " ' ' ^ 

How open is the pi^ogram to supplementary and teacher-made 
materials? 

The program is totally open to materials of any useful le'vel. 
Teachers are encouraged to be creative in their use of materials 
and to work with the techniques individually preferred. At the^ 
•outset of the program, every teacher in the district was asked to 
describe her favorite teaching.technique or actFvity. These were 
drawn together and published by the district as a reading 
"recipe"' book. i» >• 

What student assessment materials are provided or ^'y 
suggested? a ' 

. -A variety pf assessment materials are used in the program. 

Classroom Activities * < 

How are the classrooms organized? ' 

Project MARS classes are assigned special areas in 
each building. The teachers ar^'ailowed to .equip ar|d 
organize these rooms in accordance with their instructional 
needs and individual methods. Students are released from their 
classrooms pt definite times for 45 miautes of daily small-group 
instruction with their special reading^acher. Groups are com- 
posed of six or fewer students during the day. Particularly 
severe reading problems are remediated in half-hour sessions 
on a one-to-one basis. 

How are the materials uaed? 

Instructional methods and materials different fronri those used in 
the classrooms are used exclusively, but special reading 
teachers confer frequently with the regular classroom teachers 
to coordinate instruction. Most teachers begin each session with 
a five-minute show-and-tell activity. The main instructional 
period is typically divided into sections concerned with skill 
dev^pment, oral and silent reading, and games. Teachers 
often create their own materials and techniques specifically ior- 
.the project children. 

Are teacher supplements used? 

Neither volunteer aides or paraprofessionals are used, in the 
program. A variety of machines and programmed materials 
were available to facilitate individualization. 



How is student prog/ess assessed? 

Student assessment Is left to the professional judgment of th( 
teachers. Generally these assessment devices associated witl 
the materials are used along with diagnostic, instruments 
preferred by the teacher. \ - . 

Implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

.i * 

It IS particularly desirable to have a designated room or area for 
remediation. This area shoulc}>5«fltain adequate storage for a 
variety of material^ and should be divlsable into individual werli 
spaces. > . . 

Is special equipment needed or.$Mgge^ted? 

No special equipment is spepifi^.d for the. pVSgram. but a variety 
of teaching materials is needed. 

Is In-service training headed or suggested? ' 

The success of the re/tiedial approach to special reading train- 
ing depends ta a very large degree on the competence of the 
special teacherV In-serviGe training Is an important componeni 
of the progranrj.V 

''What provisions are made for special training of teachers? 

In-service training is the responsibility of the local districtrPrp-; 
ject MARS held weekly training sessions during the first two 
years of op.eration and rrlonthly sessions thereafter. New 
teacl^ers all participated fh a summer reading institute and are 
required to do similar work avery three years. 

What Is the cost of i^nplementing the program? 

Most of the cost of the program is devoted to teachers' s'alaries, 
so costs would vary from district to district. Costs for Project 
MARS averaged .about $300 per student in addition to the $600^ 
per student normally expended by the district. The added ex- 
.penses were funded through Title I. 

Program Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

Project MARS began in 1966-67 in response to the needs of the; 
area's disadU^antaged children \^ho were falling below grade 
level in reading achievement. The project used Title I funds and; 



" local district ftgrsonnel to develop the program. Its general 
success has led to its gradual expansion into other schools in 
the district. ' ' • , 

What is the present status of the program? 

The remedial program developed as Project MARS is being ex- 
panded as resources and trained personnel allow. In 1973-74. 
-two additional elementary schools will begin the program. 

Program Evaluation 

" How has the program b^en evaluated? 

Project MARS evaluations have focused on the extent of im- 
- provement in reading achievement made by students after one 
year m the program, in keeping with its objectives. The model 
used is the standard pre-post test model on student perform- 
ance compared to national norms. 

What are the indicated strengths arid weaknesses of the 
program? - 

*The gam scores of Project MARS students consistently exceed- 
ed or equaled gains expected of"^v6rage children in regu^ar 
classrooms. The program thus serves as a viable working model 
for those districts which prefer the remedial approach. ^ - 

Useful Information 

Where can' the program be^obtained? 

Information concerning Project MARS can be obtained by con- 
tacting: , , . 

Mr, IsJrjholas P. Rigopoulbs 
. Assistant. Superintendent ^ ' ♦ 

Miss Geraldine Merrick 
Project Director 
Leominister Public Schools 
Leominister. Massachusetts 01453 
(617) 534-Q508 
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Project R-3 

San Jose, California 
Summary 



Project R-3. located in San Jose. 
California, is a special program 

- for dlspdvantaged, underachiev- 
ing students In grades 7 tlirough 
9 designed to improve motiva-^ 
tion and achievement In readings 
and mathematics. Almost three- 
quarters of the students are 

' from Mexican-American back- 

. grounds. The program was de- 
signed in cooperati®n withihe 
Education Division of Lockheed 
"^Mi^siles and Space Company 
which developed many of the 

. special materials usejj in the pro- 
gram. Students meet daily for 
three 50-minute periods devoted 
toTeading, math, and a special 
R-3 activity designed, to show the 
relationships of classroom in- 
struction to the solution of real 
world problems' The special peri- 
od makes use of simulation and 

. field trips to<ievelop an appre- 
ciation of what the world re- 
quires in way of acadiemic skills. 
Evakjatioo^f the prog ram shows 
achievement gains at slightly 
better than .a month for each 
month in the program and con- 

' sistent imDrovtfments in atti- 
tudes toward school. 
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Nature of Prbgram^ — 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program is designed for underajchieving, disadvantaged 
students in grades 7. 8, and. 9. ^ " 

' On what rationale was thp prograjrn designed? 

The rationale for developing the program was based on the 
assumption that traditional^curricula and classroonrt activities 
have failed«to help students of th'e type included in the target 
population (o achieve tojheir full" capabilities. Therefore, the 

^students quit trying and the typical behavioral symptoms of 
dropouts and delinquencies become apparent. The program 
seeks to remedy Ihi^ by identifying'tl^e basic causes of un- 

■ derachievfementjn funflamentaT skill areas and then combining- 
school, home, communit y, and te chnological resourcesin an ef- 
fort to change stuctent behavior.*" _ 

The title R-3 reflects the rationale dflTie program: students are 
^ ready to learn only when they are nT^otivated.; motivation is 
* achieved when the performance of an act js made relevant to a 

reward; and major changes are made lasting by reinforcing the 

positive desired acts. 

' What are the general goals and objectives of the progr||^? 

The major godls of the program are: 

• To develop student/family understanding of the technology- 
based society of the State of California ' 

• To design a curriculum incorporating occupational skills 
analysis to make relevant the acquisition of reading and 
mathematics skills. 

9 To motivate students with the desire to learn by Instituting in- 
novative techniques such as gaming/simulation. field trips, team 
learning, arid leadership mstructipn. 

• Te-^jpgrade performance in reading and mafherr^atics. 

• To raise student occupational and educational aspiration level. 

• To improve overall classroom and school social behavior' 

• To enable students lo-relale-posi'tively individual cultural 
strengths tojschool activities 

• To enable school staff to acquire understanding of the special 
characteristics of R-3 pupils^ ■ 

• To provide measures for the studem s parents and families to 
participate in the program. - / 



Organization and Mai 



Hovi is the prografn orgai 

Students in the program jui 
in three classes taught by | 
day in the regular school 
mathematics curricula wer( 
submitt^id to Lockheed pej 
utilizing the<skills taught. 
Into modular units of study 
contents of each module ir 
developed around a set'of 
segment in the activity peri 
of a given cluster of occu|: 
gericralfy operates for a pi 
segments make up the anr 
each a week in length and 
periods, are highly structun 
the school. 

What specific objectives a 

Objectives for reading and 
organized into categories. . 
The objectives within the a 

I Students will improve or; 
facilitate reading ' 

II Use accepted pronuncia' 

1 7 Repeat important facts a 

oral presentations of sho 

2 Students will improve CO 
2.2 Improve comprehension 

optically.-based reading a 
Similar population not pa 

2 3 Improve comprehension 

reading materials. 

3. Students will improve ab 
'through reading. 

3 1 Use correct procedures f 

books from school or put 
3.4 Discriminate between inf 
• formation presented as o 

4. Students will utilize seve 
tion. 

4.1 Plan and execute multi-rr 
simulated situations. 
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Nature of Program 



Organization and Materials 



For whom is the -program designed? 

The program is designed for underachieving, disadvantaged 
students in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

J'he rationale i«f'"3e7tel.op!ng the program was tpased on the 
assumption that traditional curricula and classroom activities 
have failed to help students of the type Included in the target- 
population to achieve to their full capabilities. Therefore/the 
students quit trying and the typical behavioral symptoms of 
dropouts and delinquencies become apparent. The program 
seeks to remedy this by identifying the basic causes of un- 
derachievement in fundamental skill areas and then combining 
school, home, community, ancf technological resources in an ef- 
fort to change! student behavior. 

Th« title R-3 reflects the rationale of the program:-students are ' 
ready to learn only when they are>motivated; m&tivation is 
achieved when the performance of an act' is made relevant Xo a 
reward; and major changes are rr)^6e lasting by reinforcing the 
positive desired acts. " 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The major goals of tho nrograrrt arf- 

• To devel-Qp student family understantimg of the technology- 
based society of the State of California 

• To design a curriculum incorporating occut5ational skills 
analysis tb make»relevant the acquisition of reading and 
mathematics skills* 

• To motivate students with the destre to learn by instituting in- 
novaJiye techniques such as gaming/simulation. field trips, team 
lear^g. and leadership instruction 

• To upgrade performance in reading and mathematics 

• To raise student occupatio^nal and educational aspiration level. 

• T9 improve overall classroom and school social behavior 

• To enable students to relate positively individual cultural 
strengths to school activities 

• To enable school staff to acquire understanding of the special 
characteristics of R-3 pupils 

To provide measures for the student's parents and families to 
participate m the program . - 



How is th^program organized? 

Students'ln the program junior high school spend each morning 
in three classes taught by project staff and the remainder of the 
day in the regular school curriculum. The reading and 
mathematicscurriculawereorganized by the school district and 
submitted to Lockheed personnel who develpped R-3 activities 
utilizing the skills taught^ Program objectives are incorporated 
in-to modular units of study occupying given time segments. The 
contents of 4ach moqiule in the math and reading curricula are 
developed arpund a set of Specific behavioral objecVves. Each 
segment in trfie activity period is designed about a core subject 
of a given cluster of occupations. Each R-3 curriculum unit 
■generally operates for a period of two weeks. Fourteen such 
•segments make up the annual program. Two of the segments, 
each a week in length and known as high intensity involvement 
periods, are highly-structured field trips to locations distant from 
the school. ^ ^ 

What specific objectives are Involved? 

' Objectives for reading and reading-related activities are 
organized Into categories. Examples of categories and a few pf 
the objectives within the category follow: 

1 Students will improve oral communication skills in ordej: to 
^ faciHate read>nt| 

1 1 Use accepted pronunciation of spoken words 

1 7 Repeat important facts and relationships after listening to ' ^ 

oral presentations of short stones and factual information. 

2 Students will improve comprehension of vyritten materials. 

2 2 Improve comprehensior^test scores for mechanically or 

optically-based reading at a rate greater than students from a 
sijnilar population not participating in the program. 

2.3 Improve cemprehension test scores on standardized graded 
rfeading materials. 

3 Students will improve ability to obtain specific information 
through reading. 

3'.1 Use correct procedures for obtaining specific reference 
• books from school or public libraries. 

3.4 Discriminate between information presented as fact and in- 
formation presented as opinion in written materials. 
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4 Student^ will utilize several sensory modalities of communica- 
tion 

4.1 Plan and execute multi-media utilization In real and 
simulateq[situations. ^ 
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4.2 Specify relative strengths and weaknesses of individual 
nnedia for school communication. 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 

Project students attend one 50-minute class daily specifically for 
reading instruction. The total program requrres three 50-mlnute 
classes daily and tvyo 1-week field* trips a year. 

What materials are provided for the student? 

The project staff did not design the curriculum materials used in 
reading instruction. Commercial materials are used but se- 
quenced to staff-selected learning events. The materials used 
during the R-3 activity period were desigr>'ed by Lockheed per- 
sonnel expressly for this program. 

What materials are provided for the teacher? . 

Each module has a packet of materials prepared for the teacher 
which/mcludes the following: 

1. A list of the general mathematics objectives of the program. 

2. A list of the general reading objectives of the prograPn. 

3. A list of the specific behavioral objectives to be realized by the 
completion of \he occupational module. 

4. Lesson plans for the two-week period. 

5. Description of games to be included in specific lessons 

-. - 

6. Description of relevant field trips to be taken in conjunction \ 
with the unit. ' • * 

7. Evaluation forms for each ective. 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacheF^m'ade 
materials? 

The^ program is quite open to additional materials. 

What student assessment materials afe provided or 
suggested? 

Diagnostic instruments include the Comprehensive Test <ff 
Basic Skills and the Spache, Diagnostic Reading Scales. An item 
analysis of student performance on these instruments is used to 
develop a profile on each student in the first two weeks of the 
program. The profile with skills clustered under the areas of 



comprehension, study skills, vocabulary, and reading'habits, is 
updated periodically on the basis of student progress. 

Classroom Activities 

How are the classroom organized? 

Class sizes are approximately 20-25 in the reading and •, 
' mathematics periods. Thirty students come'together for the R-3 
activity period which is under the direction of at least two staff 
members. In the reading classes, 70 per cent of classworkjs in- 
dividualized with the remainder in small groups of from two to 
seven. The work is focused around the activities of the A-3 com- 
ponent. Classes are heierogeneously grouped and are taught by 
one teacher and an aide. 

How are the materials used? 

'The program employs an eclectic approach to reading instruc- 
tion. The language experience approach is used as the basis of 
most instruction, but phonics, aural/oral, and linguistic 
procedures are used when warranted. Individualization is . ^ 
facilitated by peer tutoring and the use of teaching machines. ) 
Learning contracts utilizing the full range of supplementary 
materials are developed. o ] 

Are teacher supplements used? 

A variety of teacher supplements are used. Teacher aides, the ; 
majority of whom speak Spanish, assist in instruction. Peer 
tutorin , iS employed and a.variety of teaching machines allow 
individuatizeo instruction. 

/ ' - • 

How is student progress assessed? 

Student |:^ogre^s assessment is inherent in the individualized I 
nature o^nstruction. Student profile sheets are used for record- 
keepingypurposes. . j 

Imp^entation Requirbrliehts and^rovisioi^ 

Are/special facilities needed or suggested? v \ 

TWe project needs only the classrooms and support facilities. \ 
cbmmon in a well-equipped junior high school. However, it Is ; 
desirable for the project to have special quarters with furniture : 
which promotes team learning. 

■ f ' I 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? '■ ^ 

« ■ * ■ ' " ■ 

The program makes use of a multi-media approach and must bej 



equipped with a variety of audl5-visual aids. 

Is in-S9rvice Iraining needed or suggested? 

Some in-service training is necessary to master. the R-3 activity 
components. 

What provisions are made for the special training of teachers? 

'•In-service training isthe responsibility of theuser. Each member 
of the project staff spends approximately 50 hours in jn-service 
- work a year. Planning sessions are scheduled daily and special 
sessions are held by project director, evaluator, materials (direc- 
tor, and other staff leaders. Each major scheduJed event is 
preceded by a workshop. 

What is the cost of implementing the program? 

Costs to implement the program would vary depending on Ipcal 
decisions. The per pupil costs fdr operating the program in San 
Jose has been approximately $250 to $300 above the usual per 
student expenditures. The district estimates the per pupil cost to 
replicate the program at $433. 

Program Development and Status 

' How was the program developed? 

The program was initiated in 1967-68 in cooperation with the 
Education Division of Lockheed Missifes and Space Company. 
Originally the program was designed for eighth-grade students 
only. In 1968 a second group of eighth-graders began the 
program and the original group continued on to a newly- 
developed ninth-grade R-3 curriculum. In 1969; new state 
regulations required that the program be extended to the ^ 
seventh-grade and to include alL students. The program tem- 
^ porarily dropped its eighth. and ninth-grade components while 
. accommodating the larger seventh-grade group. The program 
was again'expanded to include the two higher grades. 

What is the present status of the program? 

The program is now operative at the seventh, eighth, "and ninth- 
. g:rade levels. It has been chosen by the Right-to-Read Effort as 
one of fFve profcjrams disseminated nationally. • 

Program Evaluation 

How has the progrlim been evaluated? 

Program evaluation has been conducted by the staff and in- 
g^-~indently by the .Rand Corporation, Santa Monica California. 
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Pfe-post test achievement gains were compared to national 
norms and to control groups for some elements. Tests used were 
the Callfornia testof Basic Skiils and the California Achieve- 
ment Test. Attltudjnal changes were Inferred from data on at- 
tendance, referrafs, and disciplinary action. . , . • . 

What are the indicated strengths and the limitations of the 
program? 

Despite some evaluation difficulties occasioned by changes in 
state laws, the program has been shown to be successful in im- , 
proving reading and nnathematics achievement scopes and in 
j producing positive attitude changes toward^school. Each year 

^ " the gains nnade by the R-3 students were significantly greater 

than those'of cpntrol groups, and greater than growth rates 
V^-eflect^d by norms. 

. The bVerall reading achievement gain for 1972-73 on the Cali- 
foraJa Test of Basic Skills^ Form R, Level 3, exceeded normal ^ 
expectation by three months, .Per month average gains wer§ 1.4. 

' ** 

Reading achievement was greater in comprehension than vocab- 
ulary which "reflects the project's emphasis on understanding and 
. reinforcement through gaming/simulation. 



Useful Information 



Where can the program be obtainc 

Information concerning the'prograr 
%jContacting; 

Ms. Pauline E. Perazzo 
Hectjert HodvecJunlor High School 
1450 Naglee Avenue 

lose, California 95126 



'can be obtained by 
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Remedial Reading 
Laboratories 

El Paso Public Sghools* 
El Pjaso, Texas 



Summary 



The Remedrai Reading Labora- ^ 
Jories in El Paso. Texas were de- 
•veloped to provide remedial" in- 
struction to capable children 
from poverty pockets withfin the 
city. Children in grades 4 through 
1 2 attend small grbup sessions 
for 50 to 60 minutes daily. The 
majority of these children are. 
Mexican-American and the read- 
ing problems of these are com- 
plicated by the language prob- 
• lems. associated with non-English 
speaking homes. The program 
-'aims at improving readrng 
achievement, self-cqnfldence, 
and self-esteem to the levels 
where the children can profit . 
from regular classroom^instruc-. ^ 
tion. 

Selectjon of students is based on ^. 
objective criteria designed to 
identify children whose reading 
, achievement is below their in- 
.telligence and achievementin 
other academic aneas. Indivrdual 
diagnosis aad prescription of in- 
struction is employed but most 
instruction is to small gfoups of 
about eight. In-service training 
and the development of system- 
atic procedures have contributed 
to the success of the program. 
Evaluation data collected from a 
variety of instruments shpw that 
children in the labs make gains In 
reading achievement blfond* 



th5^5e expected of noh-disadvan- 
taged children under average 
'.conditions. Follow-up studies • 
show fie former lab students ' 
have improved attitOdes toward 
themse^es and school and are ' 
more capable of handlinggrade- 
level,,subject mattqr. . ' 
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. Nature of thfe Prograrrr ; ' 

For whom is the progrllm designed? ^ V ^ 

The Remedial Reatiing Laboratory Program is designed fc 
children in grades 4 through^12 Who are reading a| levels be 
what isexpeidted frqnh intelligence and maihemStic^ scores, 'i 
children come from poverty areas ancj pyer 95 per cent ar 
Mexican-Amerfcan backgrounds.. 

On what rationiale was the program' designed? 

The program offers the following as ^s'tatement of its 
ph+losophy: " ' ^, • 

Tn,e goal qf, remedial Ireading^pstruction.' to guide pupils 
ach^eve' their potentials. In thj^*^espect remedial scoring is 
very different from ^veryday teachfijg in any subject area, 
primary difference fs that instruction in .the. reading laboral 

' adheres more Con#stent|^ tbihe'princlple of reaching pupil 
individually. This becomes an attainable goal because: 1) 1 

'pupil-teacher ratio 'i;s restri0ted;«2) materials are varied; ano 
instruction is individualized according to diagnostic indicatio 
Iriplannirig remediaj instruction the following principles she 
serve afe guidelines:' ^' , 

Effective reading instruction defends qn thorough and contir 
diagnosis of individuaUproficiencies and deficiericies throui 
bdtf||^sti./lg and rnformal an^lysi^. * ' 

Jnstructibii IS based on the profile of^ skill's revealed by the 
d^-agnosis and is adjusted" in response to the pupil's p^rogre 

■ ^MateriahB are "sufficiently difficult to challenge the pupil, but s 
ficjently e^^&y^oehs'ure his 'success-'^ ^' ' 

, Little or no (j)ressure from teachers and parents is brought 
^bear on the pupil.. ' ' ' . 

^' ^' . ■ 

The criterion of skill .mastery," rather them pupil's grade plai 
meht, governs. the substance, pace, and direction of instruct!.! 

■ Individual assistanqe ahd ipersonal/ encourag^jgient ape reac 
available to each pupil. ** * 

No teacher is limited to a narrow range of materials or tech 
•niques, * ' "'^z * c^. * 

What are the general goals and objectives of the pro|iran>' 

The prograffi format ftas change^j considerably over the yej 
as a resuifof yea1% evaluations but major goals have^ remain 
the same. . These objectives are; 1) to raise the pOpirs>eadi 
achievementito a le\;el consistent with his re'ading expectancy 



that he can benefit from instruction at his normal academic 
grade fevel. and -2) to improve* his self-concept, social accep- 
tarfqie. ^d adjustment to school. 

Organization and Materials 

How IS the program organized? ^ 

* *' ■ ■ - 

The program has three major components: special selection of 
sched^4ing procedures, provision for. systematic instructional 
planning, and individualized instruction within small groups. 
Pupil selection iS initially by classroom teacher referral/Using a 
standard form, student achievement in reading is compared to 
intelhgence test and mathematiCs scores. Students whose 
reading achievement is considerably below what would "be ex- 
pected from the other measures are referred to the labs for 
further testing. 

Selected students are given Individualized diagnostic tests to 
determine their specific learning problems. Students are 
groupedQccording tq. specific disability or by grade level. Two 
source books developed by the districfare used as a basis for 
planning instruction. These books provide detailed descriptions 
of methods suggested for use in organizing programs and In 
remediating varreus types. of reading probl^ms'and Index a 
variety of materials to specific skill teaching areas. The books 
are designed to insure a uniformly rationalized and im- 
plemented program throughout the district while allowing 
latitude to individual schools and teachers. The program Is 
further reinforced by in- service training. * 

Wh^t Specific objectives are Involved? 

The program endeavors to develop a comprehensive set of 
skills jn each student*as indicated through diagnostic 
procetdures. The.skills are divided into the four major'categories 
of: 1) vocabulary development, 2) comprehension skills 
deveJopment, 3) study skills development, and 4)^ fluency and 
rate development Skill levels range from readiness techniques 
to reference skills appropriate to high school. 

How much student time is devoted to the program? 

Each student selected for the program spends 50 to 60 minutes 
daily in the reading lab. 

What materials are provided for the student? 

One management document used by the program is an inven- 
tory sheet listmg all materials currently on hand for the program. 
Earh teacher orders from'their sheet the materials and equip 
^ /desired. Materials available include numerous texts. 



paperback books for pleasure reading, filmstrtps, kits, games, 
charts, and cards. Laboratories are equipped with numerous 
audiovisual devices including controllecj readers, tachis- 
toscopes, projectors, recorders, etc. 

What materials are provided for the teacher? 

In systematizing their remedial reading program, the distr*^ 
developed a comprehensive set of mat-erial&to ^id the teachlr In 
diagnDStic-prescriptiv^ instruction. Chief among them are the 
197 page manual A Diagnostic Approach to Remedial Reading 
and The Teacher's Source Book, The first of these details com- 
plete procedures for the remedial program. Survey and 
diagnostic instruments for the skill areas, suggestions and ac- 
tivities for developing skills. Ideas for bulletin boards, instruc- 
tional aids and fOrms for a variety of purposes are included. 
Composite class record sheets for tabulating specific individual 
deficiencies ailow for flexible grouping and regrouping for 
specific instruction. The record manual is a page-by-page item 
analyses of instructional materials available correlated with the 
skills. 

*, 

How open is the program to supplementary and teacher-madfe 
materials? * 

The program is totally open to teacher-made materials and 
provides many examples to stimulate additional materials. 

What student assessment materials are provided or 
, Si^ggested? ^ 

The program uses- a variety of published survey and diagnostic 
instruments. In addition, the manual contains such informal 
diagnl)Stic devices as graded word lists, graded paragraphs, 
Cloze tests, phonics skill tests, grapheme-phoneme tests, struc- 
tural analysis tests, alphabetizing and syllabication tests, and 
tests of various auditory skills. / 

Classroom Activities ' 

How are the plassrooms organized? 

Classes are generally composed of eight or fewer^students 
grouped by skill need. Class seqjgions make use of.frequerrtly 
chang-ing activities, at least three per sessipn. Students work in- • 
dependently or in small groups. 

How are the materials used? 

Many specific examples of mfethodology are systematically. out- 
lined in A Diiignostic Approach to Remedial Reading and / 
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teachers are encouraged to develop their own ideas. Methods 
are grouped by skill need so the teacher has a f,eady source of 
options *to follow-up diagnosis. Many of the methods involve 
game-like situations. ^ 

Are teacher supplements used? 

m 

Th^ program does not 'use p^^aprofessionals. volunteers, or 
c/dss-age tutors although such suppiemeots could be useful. 



An adequate room is necessary for each. lab. 

Is speciaLequjpment n9eded or' suggested? 

The teacher must have available a variety of equipment and 
materials. . ^ 

Is in-service training needed or suggested? 

The amount of in-service training depends on the competence 
of the staff. In-service training is necessary to adopt and under- 
\ stand specific program procedures. 

What provision Is made for special training of teachers? 

t^e program conducts an extensive program of in-service train- 
ing. A special 11-room resource and training center at a high 
school serves as a center for the training. . One-way mirror&allow 
observation of remedial techniques. Training and demonstra- 
tion sessions on newly field-tested equipment and materials are 
held. A special library is stocked with over 1400 high-mterest, 
low-vocabulary boQks. In-serviceotraining is planned and 
regularly scjieduled but differs from year to year according to 
need. v 

What is the cost of Implementing the program? 

" The cost of implementing the progracn would deperrd on many 
local decisions. Instructional matenals are treated as nonexpend- 
able and updating is required every six years. Costs for 
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replicating the program are estimated by the staff as follows: 

Grades 4 through 8: 

Initial lab cost S2. 630.00 

Prorated for SIX years ' ' 438.00 

per pupil cost (50/un.it) 8.76 

Grades 9 through 12; 

Imtial unit cost . $1,460.00 

Prorated for SIX years , " 243,00 



r 

with honest evaluation. Remedial reading classes first began in; 
El Paso schools in 1963 with a one-school, one-teacher summer 
program. Over the next two years the prograhi spread to a few 
other schools. With the advent of Title I monies in 1965 the ^ 
program was expanded vigorously throughout the district. By 
1970. twenty-five schools had reading labs and systematic 
procedures had^volved^ * • 

During the first year of the program, evaluation studies showed 
that hoped-'for gains had not materialized. The district under-i 
took a reappraisal of the program and made the necessary com- 
mitment. Readtng labs were removed from boiler rooms, 
closets, and auditorium stages and given adequate quarters. A 
summer workshop of teachers and administrators worked on \ 
procedures, techniques and materials. Subsequent evaluations- 
have introduced new changes. One such evaluation found th.at 
children do better in small groups than in a one-to-one tutorial ; 
setting and the program was systematized to provide for srhall 
group instruction. An extensive in-service training program with ' 

(adequate facilities was developed to train new reading lab 
teachers and. to continuously upgrade the skills of the staff/ 

What Is the state of the present program? 

Over the years the program has evolved until it resembles a 
syste/Tis-approach in many of its components, yet it r^ains ; 
firmly founded on the traditional concepts of remedial reading."? 
The program has won a national reputation and is one of five: 
p.rograms selected by the Right-to-Read Effort for national dis- 
semination. 
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How Is student progress assessed? 

Classes are kept small enough that student progress assess- 
ment, is a continuous function of close student-teacher interac- 
tion. The teacher has available a variety of formal and informal 
/instruments and the training to use them. ^ 

implementation Requirements and Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or 'suggested? 



. Per pupil cost (50/unit) " 4.83 

The cost of operating the program averages about $210 per 
pupil above regular costs. 

Program Development and Status 

How was the program developed? 

^ The Remedial Reading Laboratories have developed slowly ove 
the years as a result of car'eful and systematic planning coupled 



Program Evaluation 
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How has the program been Evaluated? 

Evaluation procedures have varied over the years. In general, a 
pre-post lest model using standardized reading tests has . 
been used to measure reading achievement gams. Classroom 
work habits, personal adjustment, and social and academic 
trails have been measured by a variety of techniques including 
teachers ratings angl follow-up studies. 

What are the indicated strengths and limitafions of the 
prograrp? 

Evaluation data over the years indicate that children attending 
the program make gams in reajjrng exceeding those expected 
from average children m an average classroom. Over 80 per 
cent of the students have been rated by 'their teachers as 
average or above in work habits, personal adaptability, interest^ 
and social habits in the classroom following training in the 
program Pre- and post-program ratings by teachers show 
significant increases. m the personal and social attrib.utes. 
Follow-up studies on students of earlier years show most of the 
students well-adjusted to school and making ^verage grades-m 
their course work. It was concluded from these studies that a 
large proportion of the students completing the program^retain 
their ability to cope with grade^level subject m^atter and have im- 
proved attitudes toward self. schpoK and society. 

Useful Information 

Where can the program be obtained? 

For information concerning the progranr?, contact: 

Mrs Edwa Steirnagle 
Title I Remedial Reaoing 
El Paso Public Schools 
P O Box 1710 

100 West Rio Grande Avenue 

El Paso. Texas 79999 * ^ > 

(9 rsy 533-4951 * 

Dr. Guy McNeiL 'Director- 
Research and Evaluation * 
El Paso Public Schools 
P.O. Box 1710 

100 West Rio Grande Avenue 
El Paso. Texas 79999 
(915) 533-4951 
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Sesame Street 

Children's T.V. Workshop 
New York, N.Y. 10023 



Summary 

Few people above the age of 
three need any introduction to 
Sesame Street, the immensely 
popular television program de- * 
signed to teach readiness con- 
^ cepts to pre-school children at 
^home The general public, how-* 
ever, may not be aware that the 
p rog ramming of Sesame Street 
is based on a carefully selected 
set of behavioral objectives and 
that the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in meeting these objectives 
has been subjected to continuous 
and elaborate evaluation. 
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Nature of the program 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program was designed for 3, 4. and 5year-old Children. 

On what ratipndl»rWas the program designedP? 

The program was developed to provide a pre-school 
educational readiness experience for children aged 3 through 5 
who do not attend nursery school. Head Start (Programs, and the 
like. Of the 12 million children aged 3-5 m the United States, 
over four-fifths of the 3 and 4 year-olds and one-fourth of the 5 
year olds do not attend any form of school. Television. was 
chosen to provide this experience since almost every house in 
the United States has a television set and preschool-aged 
children are its most faithful viewers. It was felt that while there 
was ample evidence that children learn through viewing televis- 
ion, no programs at that time were presenting the desired 
programming. 

What are -the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The general objectives of Sesame Street are to use the media of 
televisidh to bring to the homes of all children the advantages of 
preschool training. While the show had to be attractive and 
entertaining-enough. to maintain the interest of the target pop- 
ulation, the primary goals of thQ program were educational. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

As part of the extensive evaluation of Sesame Str^t, Educa- 
tional Testing Service conducted a-content survey of program- 
ming The 130 shows of the first year and the. 145 shows of the 
second year were sampled every 30 seconds to determine what 
goals were being covered at the time. The goals were categorized 
and stated as specific behavioral objectives. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The specific objectives of Sesame Street changed somewhat 
from the first to the second year of broadcasting due to modifica- 
tions of philosophy, experience and the evalu'&tion re'^ults of the 
first year. Given below are the specific objectives of the 1974- 
75 season; . ' 



I. The Child and His World 
A. Self 

1 Body Parts and Functions • 



and state or recogi 
as the: 

head 
nose 
ear 

o eye 

tongue • 
arm 

2 The Child and His t 
can act effectively, 
a By acquisition c 

1 experimenta 

2 asking quest 

3 practice 
b By making use ( 

(remembering), 
c By anticipating 
d. By manipulatinc 

(imagining), 
e By utilizing dive 

plore alternate \ 

ment (crea^tivity 

1 Divergent us 

2 Divergent ca 
3.^ Analogies (oi 

objects and e 
(See also Reasc 

3. Reasoning and PrOi 
a Generating and i 

1 . Presented wl 
a. The child i 
, cedent an 
that situat 
b The child I 
when give 

2 Presented wl 

a. The child i 
solutions. 

b. The child I 
' when give 

tion$-(Mal 
or pretest! 

3 Given a set o 
• child c$n use 

answer.. 

4. Emotions - 
a The child can re 

discuss his emq 



The child can identify, label 



love 

surprise 

sadness 



Nature of the prograft 

For whom is the program designed? 

The program was designed for 3. 4. and 5year-old children. * 

On wha^ationate was the program designed? 

The program was developed to provide a pre-school 
educational readiness experience for children aged 3 through 5 
who do not attend nursery school, Head Start programs, and the 
like Of the 12 million children aged 3-5 in the United States, 
over four-fifths of the 3 an0 4 year-olds and one-fourth of the 5 
year olds do' not attend any form of school. Television was 
chosen to provide this experience since almost every house m 
the United States has a television set and preschool-aged 
children are its most faithful viewers. It was felt that while there 
was ample evidence that children 'lea.r'n through viewing televis- 
ion, no programs at that time were presenting the desired 
programming ♦ 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

The general objectives of Sesame Street are to use the media of 
television to bring to the homes of all children the advantages of 
preschool training. While the show had to be attractive and 
entertaining enough to maintain the interest of the target pop- * 
ulation, the primary goals of the program were educational. 

Organization and Materials 

How is the program organized? 

As part of the extensive evaluation of Sesame Street. Educa- 
tional Testing Service conducted a content survey of program- 
ming. The 130 shows of the first year and the 145 shows of the 
second year were sdmpled every 30 seconds to determine what 
goals were being covered at the time. The goals were categorized 
and stated as specific behavioral objectives 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The specific objectives of Sesame Street changed somewhat 
from the first to the second year of broadcasting due to modifica- 
tions of philosophy, experience and the evaluation results of the 
►-first year. Given below are^the specific objectives of the 1974- 
75 season; 

I. The Child and His World 
A. Self 

Q ' Body Parts and Functions - The child can identify, laliel 
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\ and state or recognize the function of such body parts' 
\ as the: ' 

head elbow 

nose hand 

ear finger 

eye leg ^ 

tongue k'hee 

arm foot 

2. The ChildandHis Powers - The child recognizes that he 
can act effectively on his own behalf: 
a By acquisition of skills and knowledge through: 

1. experimentation 
2 asking questions 
3. practice 

b. BV making use of previously acquired information 
(remembering). 

c. By anticipating future needs (planning). 

d. By manipulating the environmer(l within his mind 
(imagining). ' 

e. By utilizing divergent and convergent thinking to ex- 
plore alternate ways of interacting with the environ- 
ment (creativity), e.g , by identifying and generating; * 
1 Divergent uses for an object 

2. Divergent causes and effects of an event 

3. Analogies (or convergent uses) among different 
objects and events 

(See also Reasoning & Problem Solving) . ^ 

3. Reasoning and Problem Solving 
a- Generating and Evaluating Explanations and Solutions 

V. Presented with a situation: 

a. The child can suggest several possible ante- 
cedent and/or consequent events surrounding 
that situation. <« - ^ 

b. The child Qan select th6 most likely explanation 
when given a limited choice of explaniations. 

2. Presented with a problem: . 

a. The child can suggest several divergent 
solutions. / 

b. The child can select the most likely solution . 
when given a limited Ghoic^^f possible solu- 
tions. (Makmg use of trial and error strategies 
or pretesting solutions) 

3. Given a set of progressively revealed clues the 
child can use those clues to arrive at the correct 

- answer." 

4. Emotions , • 
a. The child can recognize, identify, label and », - 

discuss his emotions, including: 
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il. 



love 

surprise 

sadness 



anger • 
happiness 



^^-fear 
Dride 
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The child can demonstrate awareness of and consid- 
eration for these emotions in others ,( see Sbc/a/ Inter- 
action, Cooperation). 

The child can appropriately express his feelings, 
verbally and behaviorally. 

The child demonstrates ( 1 ) feelings of pride and self- 
worth and (2) an accurate estimation of his own abili- 
ties, resources and competences. The following two 
skills are spotlighted as being representative and im- 
portant in this goal area: 

1 . Coping with failure: The chi44'develops discrimina- 
■ tion in deciding when to persist with a particular 

approach to a problem; he refines his ability to 
discern his f>rogress toward a goal; he becomes 
progressively, more capable of defining his own 
stanflards of success. 

2. Entering social groups: The child builds and ex- 
pands his repertoire of ways for initiating inter- 
*Bction with other-children and groups of children; 
he becomes more confident in his social 
competence. 



B. Social Units 
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Career A wareriess 

a. The child will be able to identify, label or state the 
names of several (three or more) career occupations, 
ar^d will be able to describe one. or more principal 
functions of each. 
' b. The child can recognize thatthrough his own actions 
(e.g.. practice, or planning, etc.) he/she can begin to 
acquire some of the skills, necessary for different 
careers (see The Child and his Powers). 

c. The child can aspire to different career roles and 
recognizes that their attainment is a result of ;dlfferent 
skills, interests and preparation, and not contin^gent 
upon sex or race. 

Social Groups and Institutions 

a. The Family and the Home 

1 . The child recognizes that various types of struc- 
tures serve as homes. 

2. The child recognizes what a family is and can de- 
scribe several types of activities characteristically 
perfoi-med by families. 

b. The Neighborhood - The child is familiar with the 
social and physical boundaries of his own neighbor- 
hood. ^ 

c. The City or Town - The child recognizes \>arious struc- 
tures, spaces, and points of interest which make up 
the city or town. 

Ex. 1 The child knows that there are zoos, parks. 



Ex. 2 



Ex.3 



playgrounds, airports, etc , and stores where 
various types of common Items may be pur- 
chased.- 

Th§ child understands that there are many dif- 
ferent.cities; that various goods or products 
must be transported In and out; and that various] 
modes of transportation are employed. 
The child identifies the respective functions of 
such institutions as the school, post office, hos- ' 
pital, bank and phone company. . 



C. Social Interactions 

.1. Social Attitudes - The child is encouraged to develop 
positive social attitudes such as kindness, generosity 

■ and helpfulness and to exhibit these attitudes in his 
behavior. 

2 Differing Perspectives 

a. The child. realizes that different individuals or groups 
, may have different reactions in similar situations. 

b. The child demonstrates that he is aware of and values ; 
the feelings, preferences and modes of behavior of 
other individuals and groups. 

3. Cooperation - The child recognizes that in certain situ- 
ations it is beneficial for two or more individuals to work 
together toward a common goal. 

a. Division of Labor - When a child is a member of a 
group that has acomn^on goal, he realizes that spme- 
times the goal will be mgre easily achieved if each 
member of the group shares in the work oi' planning. 

b. Combining of Skills - When a child is a member of a 
group that is working toward a common goal, he real- 
izes that the goal will be most easily accomplished if 
each member of the group contributes his own unique 
and special skill. 

c. Reciprocity - The child realizes that in certain situa- 
tions, in order to accomplish his goal, he must request 
the assistance of others and must in turn assist them 

^ in accomplishing their goals. 

4. Conflict Resolution -The child can provide adequate 
resolutions to conflict when-he is presented with a famil- 
iar conflict situation. 

D. The.Man-Made Environment - The child is familiar with the 
general form and functions of: 

1 . f\/lachines and tools. 

2. Buildings and other structures. . 

E. The Natural Environment - The child has an awareness of 
the gener^al characteristics of:, 

^ 1. Land, sky, and water. 
2. City and country. 
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3 Plants and animals 

4 Natural processes and cycles 

F. QuaiuTof the Environment - The child sees himself as an 
important part of the environment and is aware of such con- 
cepts as: 

1 Interrelatedness ^ 

2 Irreversible change 

3 Limits of natural resources 

4. Importance of environmental planning. 

IL Symbolic Representation r 
A. Pre-Reading Goals 

The'following is a list of reading principles that illustrate the 
relationship between the spoken and written language. Al- 
though these abstract principles will not be taught directly, 
each has guided the selection of one pr more of the pre- 
reading skills that will be taught directly, 

• Words can be identified as distinct units in writing just as 
th6y can be identified as distinct units in speech (5a, 5b, 
5c. 4a, 4b). 

• Written words are symbols for spoken words (5b, 5c). 

• Spoken words are made up of distinct speech sounds 
(4a. 4b. 3a. 3b. 2c). 

• Written words are made up of letters which are symbols 
for those speech sounds (5b. 5c). 

• Letters combine to make written words just as speecl^ 
sounds combine to make spoken words (5b, 5c). 

• The order in which letters appear, in a written word cor- 
responds to the order in which sounds are produced In 
saying that word (5to. 5c. 2c)." I 

• Words and sentences are read from left to right' (5b. 5c), 

1. Letters 

a. Matching - Given a printed letter (upper or lower case) 
the child can select the identical letter from a set of 
printed letters. 

b. Recognition r Given the verbal label for a letter, the 
child can select the appropriate letter (upper or lower 
casej from a set of printed letters. ' ■ 

c. Lat>e///ng - Given a printed letter (upper or lower 
case), the child can provide the verbal label. 

2. Letter Sounds 

a. Given a set of words presented orally all beginning 
with the same letter sound (not necessarily a sustain- 
. ing consonant), the cjiild can select a picture of an 
object that begins with the same letter sound from a 
set of pictures. 
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b. Given a sustaining consonant sound, the child can 

select the corresponding printed tetter ffom a set of 

printed letters. 
C For sustaining consonarHsJf-l-m-n-r-s-v-z). given the 

printed lettfer. the child canVroduce that tetter s 

corresponding sound. V' 

Rhyming 

a. Given a set of rhyming words presented orally and the* 
initial (sustaining) consonant sound of a new word, 
"the child can produce a rhyming word beginning with 
that sound . , 

b. Given a set of rhyming words presented orally, the 
child can select a rhyming word from a set of pictures 

c. Given two or more words that rhyme, the child can 
^ select Qr supply a third rhyming word 

d-. Given a set of words, the child is able to label the se.t 
as a rhyme. 

Verbal Blending 

a Given a two-syllable word presented orally with a- 
• separation between the two syllables, the chifd can 
btend the two syllables and repeat the word without 
the separation Ex: say ta-ble ' to child and ask, 
"What word did I say'? or, ^Say it fast 

b. Given a three or four letter word presented orally with 
a separation between the initial-consonant sound and 
the rest of the word, ttie child can blend the word 
without the separation. Ex say c-at' to child and ask. 
"What word d?d I say? or. Say it fast ' 

)A/bf:ds . ^ 

a. l\)tBfching - Given a printed word, the ch\\d can select 
the identical word from a set of printed words 

b. Recognition - Given a verbal label for any of the 
words appearing ip the Sesame Street III word list 
(in English and Spanish}, the child can select the 
appropriate word from a set of printed words presented 
in a variety of context 

Sesame Street Word List 



' The child can'lecitib the 
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1 bus 


• 8. 


open 


2 danger, 


9 


school' 


3. exit * , 


10. 


stop ' 


4 help 


11. 


street 


5 love 


12. 


telephone 


6. m^ 


13 


w^k 


7. no 


14. 


yes 


Spanish Sight Words 




peligro - danger 


1. cerrado 'Closed 


•6. 


2. abierto-open 


7 


casa - house 


3. salida - exit 


8. 


beso - kiss 


4. entrada - entrance 


9 


agua- water 


5. yo - 1 


10. 


amor - love 




6. Recitation of the Alphabet 
. alphabet. 

B. Numbers Goals 



1 Numbers * 

a. Matching - Given a printed nuaieral, th^^fc^ljlld can 
select the identical numeral from a S(^( of'printed 
numerate (no. 1-12). y ' ,/ 

b: Recognition - Given the verbal label/or a nurrieral, 
the child can select the appropriate numeral from a 
set of printed numerals (no. 1'- 1!2). 
' c. Labeling - Givqn a printed nurrreral,ihe child can- 
provide the verbal label (no. 1 - 12): ' 
d. Recitatioo Y 

1 . The child car^ recite the numbers from 1 to 20. 
. 2. Given a starting point under te}^, th6 child pan 

count from that number to anv^igiven higherntimber 
to ten. • ' '§1^ 
3.* The child can count backwards^jtgin ten. 

2. Nijmerical Operations 

a. Enumeration - The child can d^t||^set or subset of 
up to ten objects from a larger ie^f^ . 

Ex. 1 "Here are some penmes.^ftqfW many are there?" 

Ex. 2 "Here are some pennies. Takfe two." 

1 . The child can recognizee that /h^ last number' , 
reached in countirtg is the lotal number in the set. 
Ex: "Count the pennies. y^>w many are there?"* 

,2, The child" can make use j^f counting strategies. 
Ex: When counting objects arranged in a circle, 
the child will identify the first object counted by 
marking it. moving it, or noting a distinguishing 
characteristic of that obj^ht... ! 

3. The child can count evem^ h time. Ex: "How ^any 
times did I clap my hand?" ^ 

b. Number/Numeral Corresf^n<^hce - The child can as- 
sign the correct numeral t^et^ of different numbers.. 
Ex: goes with the nfumeral "3"'. 

c. Number Configurations - The child can recognize 
' familiar configurations of up to five objects. Ex.: 



2 = 



3= • 



5 ± 



d. Measurement - The child can identify various measur- 
ing instruments such as scales, rulers, etc. and under- 
stands th e i r func tion. 

e . Addition and Subtraction - The child can add one ob- 
ject to any group of up to five objects or subtract one 
object from any group of no more than five objects. 

C. Geometrid Forms (circle-cirCulo, triangle-triangulo, square- 
cuadrado, rectangle-rectangulo, pentagon,, heocagon, octa- 
gon, trapezoid.) ^ ^ ~ — 

1 Labelling - Given a drawing, cut-out, or object in the 
* shape of a circle, square, triglngle,^ctarTgle, pentagon, 
hexagon, octagon, or trapezoid, the child can provide a 
■ verbal labeMor that shape. 

2. Recognition - Given the verbal label "circle," ' squared' 
"triangle," "rectangle," "pentagon," "hexagon," "octagon," 
or "trapezoid," the child can select the appropriate draw- 
ing, cut-out, or object from- a set. 

III. Cognitive Organization 

A. Perceptual Oiscrimination and Orientation 

1. Visual Discrimination " 

' a. Matching - The child can match a given object or pic- 
ture to one of a varied set of objects or pictures which 
is similar in form, size, or position. 

b. Recognition of Embedded Figures -Given a form, 
the child can find Its counterpart embedded in a pic- 
ture or drawing • / ' — > 

c. Part/Whole Relationships - The child can ttructure ' 
.into a meaningful whole: • 

1. Given a model and an assortment of its parts, the 
child can arrange these parts to match the model. 

2. Given a model and selection of parts, the child can 
select those parts which are essential to the con- 

structlon of the model, discarding those i^arts 

which do not belong. 

3. Given a model and an assortment of its parts, the 
child can determine which parts are missing. ■ 

2. Auditory-Discrimination 

■ a. Sound Identification - The child can associate given 

sounds with familiar objects or animals, 
b. Rhyming Words - See #H. Pre-Reading Goalsl 3c un- 
der Rhyming. 

B. Relational Concepts - The child can demonstrate his under- 
standing of various relational concepts. 

O 1. Same/ Different - This concept underlies all of the follow- 
ing relational concept gategories.' 



Size Relationships - BIg/Blgger/Biggest; Small/Smalle 
Smallest; Short/Tall. 

Quantitative Relatitnships - None. Some. More. Most, 
AM, Less. . ' 

Positional Relationships - Under, Over. On. Through, 
Around, Next To, First, Last, Up, Dowo. Beginning. End 
Distance Relationships - Near. Far, Close to. Away froni 
Temporal Relationships - First, Last. Before. After. Nex 
Beginning, End. 



C. Classification 



1 Sorting - (Which of these things is not like tfie others?) ; 
Given a group of objects, several of which have an attri' 
bute in common," the chlld.can sort out the inappropriati 
object on the .basis of:, 

a. size \V d. clas^ . ' ^ - 

b. form X e. quantity . . 

c. function • 

2. Classifying - (Which of these things belongs with these'? 
Given at least two objects that define the basis of group 
ing, the child can select an additional object or objects ' 
that belong in the same group on the basis of: 

a. size d. class 

b. form e. quantity 

c. function 

'"-'3. Multiple Classification 

a. Property Identification - Given any object, the child 
can name at least two properties of that object. fEx. 
"The ball is round and red." 

b. Multiple Oass Inclusion and Differentiation -Given-; 
— any two objects, the child can recognize that they an 

alike on one dimension and different on another. Exi 
"Both of these things are round but one Is r^d and 
one is blue." 

c. Regrouping - Given any group of objects, the child 
can classify them on the basis of one characteristic*: 

' (Ex.: shape) and then reclassify the same objects on; 
the basis of another characteristic (Ex.: size). (The 
point will be made that there is often no single right i 
answer?) 



IV. Bilingual/Bicultural Objectives 

1 . These program elements are to reinforce cultural identity 
and self-pride in viewers from Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds. Strategies Include presenting the following as an 
- integral part of the program: 
a. the Spanish language 
^. Spanish customs 

c. Spanish art forms: songs, music, theatre and dance 
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d' Spanish-speaking perfornners: live-action, animated, 
muppet 

2. To find v\(ays of making the curriculum goals of Sesame 
Street more comprehensible and thus more accessible to 
the Spanish-speaking child, so as to provide the same learn- 
ing advantages the program brings to its English-speaking 

^ audience. Strategies include: 

a, Presenting educational material in Spanish so that the 
child will learn the concept first and later be able to 
transfer the learning to other languages (Eng»!ish), while 
retaining the Spanish language. 

b. Teaching as "sight words" certain Spanish words which 
are encountered often in the Spanish-speaktng child's 
environment. 

3. To familiarize the non-Spanish-speaking child with 
another set of language and Customs. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program t>een evaluated? 

Children's Television Workshop began work in the summer of 
1968 and from the beginning it was recognized that a major 
evaluation project would be a necessary component. 
Educational Testlr\g Serviq^ was selected as the evaluator and 
was involved from the beginning in the developmental aspects 
of the program. By the time telecasting began in November, 
1969, ETS had developed the.battery of instruments necessary 
to test 3 through 5 yea^^-old children on. the specific objectives 
of the program. Over a thousand children in five geographic 
areas— Boston, suburban Philadelphia, Durham, Phoenix, and 
northeastern rural Galifornia— were tested in the field by, EJS . 
personnel, Pre-test and pbsttest parent questionnaires were ad- 
mmistpred which provided information on the child's home en- 
vironment, and children's viewing beh'aviors were monitored. 

The evaluation of the second year of broadcasting sought to 
build on the first by including follow-up studies of children from 
the first year's sample as well as newly-selected samples. While 
the first year's sample had included broad-ranging samples of 
all children, the siecond year's sample was primarily focused on 
ucban, disadvantaged, and Spanish-speaking children. 

What are the indicated strengths and limitations of the 
program? » 



The extensive evaluation programs conducted by ETS resulted 
in massive amounts of data which can only be briefly overviewed 
here. The evaluation of.the. first season of 26 weeks shovred that 
television can be gn effective medium for teaching preschool 
children simple facts and skills concerning letters, numbers, 
^ 3tric forms, sorting, and classification. All groups studied 
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in this evaluation— inner-city, suburban, and rural — shcjwed 
significant gains in the objectives measured. Children who 
watched the most gained the most Those objectives most 
emphasized on the program were, with rare exception,, the skills 
best learned. 

Within the age categories, 3 year-olds Jearned the mos.t and 5 
year-olds the least. Indeed, 3 year-old children in the highest 
viewing category exceeded at posttest the attainments of 4 
and 5 year-olds from the lowest viewing category, pisadvan- 
taged children in the highest viewing categories, althbugh they 
showed considerably lower attainment on the pre-tests^ exceed- 
ed middle class children in the low yiewmg categor^^ On tne 
posttests. The finding that amount of leatning was glb^ely 
related to amount of viewing held true across age, i^ex, 
geographical location, socio-economic status and ngferital age 
variables. In addition, those children viewing at ho^^jmade** 
gains as great as those who watched at school, L4 
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The evaluation study of the second year of Sesame^^SJtreet 



replicated, in general, the positive findings of the firsl^Vear but 
with important differences. In Its second yealr, the Qhildren's . 
Television Workshop was trying to search out the boundaries of 
progVam content and broadened its goals considerably. Sixty- 
three goal areas were included, of which 29 were assessed in 
the evaluation procedure. For the children who had not viewed 
the program the previous year, the addition of materials of a 
more complex nature reduced the impact of the program;.These 
children benefitted from the simpler skills but showed weaker 
learning of the more cornplex tasks dealing with letter sounds, 
initial sounds, decoding, sight words and thfe like. Children in the 
follow-up study who had viewjed the first year's programming 
did benefit from the more complex material, however. Of eleven 
subgoals on which these children showed significant improve- 
ment, eight were new or revised from the first year. Differences 
in most old and simpler goal areas were not significant. Among 
the new areas showing significant improvement were the 
children's attitudes toward school and toward the race of others. 

One thrust of the second year's evaluation asked teachers to 
rank the children in their classes on a number of criteria, 'The 
teachers involved did not know which of their children were In- 
cluded in the study sample. Study of these rankings showed that 
children who had watched Sesame Street during its lirst ;^ear 
were most highly ranked on- seven Variables including attitudes 
toward school and race of others. Some evidence for the validity 
of the rankings can be drawn from the'lack of significant 
differences on the variables, such as physical coordination, 
where the program would not be expected to have an effect. 

Several aspects of the second year evaluation tilled because 
'the difficulty of finding or maintaining adequate control JT 

\ 




groups— all children were Vvatching the program. Yet the effects 
which did appear coupled wrth the first year's evaluation leave' 
littte doubt as to the impact of the program. This impact was 
clear enough, in fact, to raise considerably the concern about 
the possible impact of other television programs $i'med at 
children. ■ . ' ' ^ 
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Systematic , 
Approach To 
Reading 
Inipr^ement 
v(SARI) 

Phr iielta Kappa 



Summary 

The SystematioApproach to 
Reading Improvement. (SARI), is 
a sequential, step-by-step system 
based on performance objectives 
with criterion-referenced tests. 
The basic skiljs approach con-* 
sists of instructional objectives, 
sequenced learning paths.- criter- 
ion referenced pre and post 
tests, a depository of supportive 
instructional methods/media, 
and procedures for classroom 
management to individualize in- 
struction. The basic skills/SARj 
approach, cieveloped in 1972 by 
Phi Delta Kappa under a USOE > 
Title III grant, ha^ integrated the 
SARI reading system^, grades K ' 
through 8. with objectives based 
•upon the Santa Glara Inventory 
of Developmental Tasks for pre- 
school to produce a complete 
systematic hierarchical sequenced 
set of instructional objectives. 



Nature of the Program ^ . : 

-i * .* ■ 

For whom is the program designed? ^ 

0 : 

§ARI was designed to aid teachers in providing individually 
guided instruction for reading skill development in Kindergarten 
through eighth grade. ' . ' 

On what rationale was the program designed? 

The program was designed to provide a/eadtng support system 
based upon performance objectives that can be adapted success- 
fully to a variety of school d^stems at a minimaJ cost. 

What are the general goals and objectives of the program? 

' ' f ■ ■ * , 

SARI i^ designed to increase the proficiency ot students and 
teachers to function more effectlvel^' with readjng skills, and to 
increase student performance significantly. Phi Delta Kappa has 
defined the foltowing generafobjectives as guidelines for pro- 
ject development: ' ^v-; " 

1. Improve reading^ skills. 

2. Ex^)edite individually^gyided instri^ticfVi. ; ^. ; 

3. Provide a comprehensive'ctassroom rpaaag^ment system. ' 

4. Increase teacher proficiency. ^-^^ . 

5. Provide a method for improving communication with parents. 

6. Provide a model for change in o'th'er^ areas of the * ^.^ 
curriculi|m. • •' 

" ■ ." . . 

Organization and Mpterials . ' S 

How Is the program organized? . ' ' 

Systematic Approach to Reading improvementii.^a sup^port sys- 
tem which divides the reading cor^inuum/into!f6ur main skill 
areas: Vocabulary, Word Analysis. Comprehension and Oral 
Reading. Within these three areas, the proleet staff has devel- . 
oped 95 performance objectives in a sei^tiential structure which 
provide for evaluation of each objecti-ve through specific cri- • 
tenon referenced pre and post tests, /■ ■ , . ' 

What specific objectives are involved?^ 

The primary objective of the SARI basic skills approach is that of - 
significant improvement in basic reading skills in all four con- 
.tinuum areas as measured by gain scores on standard reading, 
tests. Additionally the program js concerned with-mininl(zing 
the trend in lessened reading, achievement (performance) as 
students move to upp^r. grades. ' ' , . 



How ^uch student time is ( 

The allocation of student tl 
teacher. 

What materials are provide 

' at'': 

The project staff has develi 
tlvity cards which coincide; 
jectives defined by the pro 
tests are provided for each 
levels* of su^essful achievi 

What materials are provide 

The s^^'stem Incfudes the^fb 



- • «T§acher's Manual ^ 
' > Pre-Test;*' - ' 

• Post-Test 

• Parent Jnfor rhation Bookl 
■ • Class Profile:. CNarV \ 

How opfen is the prograiti to 
materials? ' 

SARI is a support reading p 
.of ways with other program* 

What stuideht assessm0nt m~ 

The project staff has desighi 
and post tests for each perf( 
reading tests used by the pr 
mary' Test-Reading ( 1-3), CTB 
CTBS, Form^3t} (7-8). 

Classroom Activities 

How are the classrooms orgi 
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SARI serves as a reading 

adapted to a broad spectrunr 
tlons. • ' ' 



Nature of the Program 



How much student time i$ devoted to the prograii]i? 



For whom Is the program designed? 

- * 

SARI was designed to aid teache/s in providing mdividuady ^ 
guided instruction. fof reading skiO ddveloprfientln Kindergarten 
through e.ighth grade. ' * .* - 

* . 

On^what rationale was the program designed? 

The program was'designed to provide a reading support 3ystem 
based upon perfprmance^objectives that gan be adapted success- 
fully to a variety of school* systems at a-mlnima^ cost. 

What are the general gbals and objectives of the.proc/i'^rn? 

• SARI i^s designed to increase*tjie proficiency of students and 
teachers to function more effectively with readjng skills, and to 

. increase student performance significantly. Phi Oeita Kappa has 
defined the following general objectives as guidelines-for pro- 
ject develop me n't: ' ' 



1. Improve reading sl<ills. , - 

2. Expedite individually guided instruction. 

3. Provide a comprehensive classroom m^n^agement system/ : 

4. Increase teacher proficiency. ' . 

5. Provide a method for improving communication with parents. 

6. Provide a mo*del for change in 'other areas of the 
curriculum-: 



Organization and Materials 

How Is the prograra^rganized?- 



V 



Systehnatic Approa(?b to Reading Improvement is a support sys- 
tem which divides tKe reading continuum into four main skill 
areas: Vocabulary, Word Analysis, Comprehension and Oral 
Reading, Within these tfiree areas, the project staff has devel- 
^ oped 95 performance objectives in a sequential structure which 
provide for evaluation of each objective through sq^cific cri- 
terion referenced pre and pc5st tests. 

What specific objectives are involved? 

The primary objective of the SARI basic skills approach is that of 
significant'improvement in jDasi'c reading skills in all four con- 
tinuum ^eas as measured by gain scores on standard reading 
tests. Additionally the program is Qoncerned with minimizing > 
the trend in lesseneql reading achievement (perfornpa'nce) as 
students move to upper grades. / . 

ERIC 



The* allocaticTn of student time is left to the discretion of the 
teacher. 

' What materials ar^ provided for the student? 4. . 

« - r % 

The project staff has developed a series of work sheets and ac- 
tivity cards which coincide with the sequence of behavioral ob- 
jectives defined by the program. Project designed pre and post 
te^sts are provided for e|ich objective along with prescribed 
' levels of successful achievefnent. . - - 



Wh^t materlals^f> provided for the teacher? 

TKe syst^ includes. the following: } 



• Teacher's-Manual - 

• Pre-Test 

• Post-Test " ^ 

• Parent Inforrhation Booklet^ 

• "■Class Profile Chart 



• Studerit Bubble Qhart 

• §tudent Tracking Card 
Student Placement Tests 

• .Worksheets 

• Activities • 



How open is the program 
materials? 



to sup 



pglementary and teacher-made 



^SARI is a support reading program and can be used in a variety 
of ways with other programs and materrais. . 

What student assessment materials are provided or suggested? 

The project staff has designed. placement tests £(s well as pre 
and post tests for.each performance objective. Standardized 
reading tests used by the project staff include: Cooperative Prk . 
mary Test-Reading (1-3). CTBS Reading Test, Form 2Q (4-6L 
CTBS, Form 30 (7-8). 

Classroom Activities 

How are the classrooms organized? . - ^ ' 

SARI serves as a reading support system and can be readily 
adapted to a broad spectrum of established class^oom^- organiza- 
tions. • ^ . . 
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How are the materials used? 



Although the prog(ram is readily adapted to a variety of uses as 
a supplenrtent to an existing program', its primary focus is that of 
providing Individually guided instruction. Each program objective 
has been identified as a^critical skiH relating to a specific 
achievement level. There are thirteen achievement levels. Each^ • 
reading skill is accompanied by a pre-test and a post-test. These- 
tests assist the teacher in assessing the learner's needs and In 
evaluating his. progress.. 



Are teacher 



Thi's program does not require the use of teac(]er supplements. 

How is student progress assessed? ^ 

The program defines acceptable levels of achievement tor each 
performance objective and provides for stgdent assessment qn 
the basis of the number of objectlves>:achieved. 

Implementation Requirements an^Provisions 

Are special facilities needed or suggested? 

Is special equipment needed or suggested? 



-No. 



Is in-service training needed or suggested? 



Minimal in-servicfe^tra^ing is suggested to acquaint the teacher 
with the.^limal use of the program mateTi'§{g' v ... . 

Wlhi^r ^rbm made^ for sf^^ial tfdthing of teachers? 

Phi Delta (^^og/offers trte foHowln^.lrciinlng programs: 
Awaffenes^^orks:hop - 2 hours v^^^^ V ^ 
In-sfervice for instructional leaders - 3 days ' ' 

tn-servrce for classroorp.teach%f!Si-:i^;S^ 3 hours each. . 

Consultant assistance - as requr^dP ' " 

^What is the cost of implementing the program? 

The complete set of materials for an elementary school with 
grade Kindergarten thrpugh eight will range from $2.25 to $3.50 
per studerrt. The enrollment, class size, and number of teachers 
are the basic factors determining the per-pupil cost; 




Program DevelopTnent and Status 

I' ■ ■ ■ 

How was the prpgVimi developed? 

The program has been in operation and under on-going revisioi 
foi;five years. % / » i 

The reading, skills continuum was developed through an ESE> 
Title 111 project by the elementary teachers and Superintendent 
Jesse Underwohd of tbe Enterprise Elementary School District 
of Redding, California. • - - V ., - 

The comprehensive reading design was developed through an 
...ESEAJ^Ie llf project by elementary teachers in five school dis- 
tricts in California. / 
*>The last revisiofi, prior to dissemination was completed by the 
Northern California Program Development Center, California 
State University at Chico, California. 

What is the-'present status of the program? - 

Project SARI, now in its sixth year of operation, has been pack- 
agbd.for national dissemination through grant support provided; 
by the^U.S.-Office of ESiLJcation'and Phj Delta Kappa. 

Program Evaluation 

How has the program beep evaluated? 

...^N'P^oject's goal of substantially increasing reading performanc 
i in terms-6f gain scares on.nationally stand- 

: r0a<iing tests for every year of project operation. All" 
"■^^?^^PPW|'^^^*^ were administeced to pilot school children in^ 
'""''^'^^^^0^^ northern California 'sch^^Ql: districts serving approxi- 

■ 'f^^.were admiritetered to the target population in all grades IfT 
: May 1972,'^ay 19^^, and May 1974. Baseline data were coll0j6'i 
'^d One yerar prior ff^prog ram implementation to serve as a sjta'- j 
iistical reference pdlht for evaluation of gain scores on both k 
school by grade leveK^and a by grade level basis. The change 
score (gain score) is defined as the pre-post test difference be- 
tween two testings (the difference between the end of the> pre- 
vious year and current end of year scoceX ^ • 

What are the indicated strengths and weaknesses of the program 

In 1973-74. the project schools showed significant mean gain in 
creases on a by-school by-grade level, a by-grade level, and a 
.. by-school basis compared to baseline data, ^nd maintenance of: 
the significant mean gain score results obtained in the 1972-73 \ 
projept year. The average'*of mean gain scores for all grades an( 
schopis was 1.13 grade equivalents as.compared to the 0.65 
grade equivaleptgalns experienced by the schools in the Pro- 
gram Development Center's service area in the 1971-72 school \ 
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year, and 1 05 grade equivalents obtained in the 1972-73 project 
year. . .. .. / \^ - 



In 1973-74. all grade levels experienced gains^n excess of the 
1971-72 area-wide gain score. Furthermore, all schools experi- 
enced gams in excess of the .area-wide baseline gain score. 
*Twehty-eight of the thirty-s,even classrboms also experienced ^ 
gains in excess of this area-wide mean gam score, whereas eight 
had gains less than the baseline, and one had an equivalent 
gain. Seventy-six^ percent of the'reporting classrooms gaif^ed 
ipore than the area-wide baseline gain expected from 1971-72. 

The project has successfully increased reading performance in ^ 
all schools and grade levels as compared to the baseline year 
area-wide performance gains. The project has successfully main- 
tained first year of implementation increases in«performance 
gains. There are indications that the project is successfully re- 
ducing the regression (in readihg performance) as one moves to 
the upper elementary grade levels . » ^ , 

Useful Information 

Where can ttie program be obtained? 

Systematic Approach tofleading Improvement is published by:' 

Phi Delta Kappa ' ^ 

Eighth and Union Streets 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 . 
Dr. \yilmer Bugher ' 

Dr. B. Keith Rose. Director 

Northern California Program Development Center 

California State University i 

Chicb. California 95926 . ' 
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